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NEPENTHES. 



PROLOGUR 



" Come with me to those thorn-trees — I will show you some- 
thing there," said old Robert Fellowes, the poet. 

The thorn-trees stood in a thick cluster on a bit of rough 
ground between the churchyard and the edge of the cliff. 
At the foot of the cliff tumbled the sea. 

As we came within the shadow of the trees, about to 
pass between two of them into a tiny grassy hollow, the 
old man turned, and said to me, somewhat emphatically 
and solemnly, " This is unconsecrated ground. This little 
plot is my own." 

In the midst of the hollow was a grave marked by a 
plain headstone, bearing the word '* Nepenthes " and a date 
in the second quarter of the nineteenth century. 

"Welir' Fellowes asked me, "and what does the word 
* Nepenthes ' put you in mind of ? " 

It was on the tip of my hasty tongue to say: "Of a 
prescription to cure the toothache " ; but by great good 
fortune there came into my head two lines from the 
Odyssey, and I uttered them : 

vrpr€vBk t' a^cAov re, koiccov IffCKyfiov diravron^. 

The old poet nearly fell upon my neck with joy. " You 
have it ! " he cried, " You nave it ! 'Tis the very line. 
Only once before have I brought any one here and asked 
that question. He was a dear boy and a lover of Homer 
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— but what did he answer ? ' Laadanom.' — ^It seems the 
apothecaries have stolen that grand word, and use some 
form of it in their Materia Medica, ... for poppy-seed, is 
it f Ah ! I see yon know all about it. — ^Well, I laughed at 
the boy, and, because I loved him, I gave him a second 
ffuess, and 'A pitcher-plant,' said he. So, to punish him 
for such arrant flippancy, I would not tell him the story. 
Now I will tell it to you. Let us sit on that stona" 

We sat down on an outcrop of the rock, under one of 
the trees, facing the grave and the sea. While the story 
was telling, the sun set, and the summer night descended. 



CHAPTER I. 

THB STRANGER ARRIVES. 

That which I am going to tell yon of happened when I 
was a lad of eighteen, living witii my brother Hugh in a 
little ancient manor-house about two miles to the west of 
the village. The house was pulled down long ago. 

My brother was thirty years of age or thereabouts — a 
great handsome man, with a fiendish temper, more wealth 
than could be accounted for, a beautiful wife — poor Rose . — 
and two pretty boys. 

He is dead. I would not wish to speak harshly of him 
— ^but the truth is that he and I hated and despised one 
another. He hated me for being odd, bookish, and unen- 
terprising. I hated him for a hardness and insolence which, 
to my inen)erienced eyes, often appeared scarcely human. 

About this time, too, I began to ask myself whence his 
wealth was drawn. He contrived to keep his doings secret 
for many years, though not entirely to avoid the suspicions 
of his neighbours. Everything came out later on, to the 
sorrow and shame of us alL To put it plainly he was, to 
all intents and purposes, a wrecker. 

You know what this coast is even now. Sixty or seventy 
years ago it was far worse, and the rocks about here could 
tell a man terrible things of those times, and of the men 
who lived here then. 

Well, I shall not say more than I need concerning the 
doings of my brother Hugh. 

One day, in the end of March, our household was in dis- 
tress. For some weeks a fever had been raging in the 
village — chiefly among the children ; and that morning it 
became plain that Tony, the elder boy, had taken it 

Rose loved Tony with a special love; but Hugh cared 
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little for him. That day I even had the thought that my 
brother would hardly grieve if he lost him. The fact is, 
that all the affection of which he was capable was centred 
on the second child, his namesake. He desired that the 
whole of his wealth should go to little Hugh alone. Tony 
was but an interloper, though he had arrived the first. 

So Hugh, I remember, made light of Tony's illness, only 
giving Rose injunctions to keep the younger boy out of the 
sick-room. He took the one horse from the stable and rode 
away on business of his own, heedless of Rose's entreaties 
that he would go and fetch the doctor. 

I went for the doctor myself at last — a run of seven miles 
on foot, there and back. I think I, too, had a touch of the 
fever ; for during the rest of the day I had racking pains in 
my head, so that I could hardly watch over little Hugh, who 
was entrusted to my care. 

The doctor came and pronounced poor Tony to be danger- 
ously ilL Rose sat upstairs, agonized, but refusing any assist- 
ance The afternoon bein^ stormy, little Hugh played in the 
parlour, where I lounged m an arm-chair, striving to forget 
my pain, and my anxiety for Tony and Rose, by turning 
over pages in a book, though I could hardly see to read. 
The book was the Odyssey. I knew much of it half by 
heart, so that, on my eyes; catching the first words of the 
line, I could say the remainder without looking. The 
pictures thus made in my brain had a half-delirious vivid- 
ness; they served to amuse and soothe me. Homer, in 
those days, represented to my imagination the beautiful 
beginnings of human life. You must not forget that I was 
but eighteen and had had no great chances of learning. 

The hours went by ; the daylight dwindled ; the baby 
was put to bed in my room, and still Hugh did not return. 

Well, it may have been about eight o'clock, and the gale 
was rising into fury, when there came a knocking at the 
front door. Mrs Batten, a woman from the village who was 
working in the house, went and opened it, but, without 
admitting any one, shut the door again very suddenly and 
came running to me in the parlour. Her face was as white 
as a sheet 

" Oh, Master Bob ! The devil's come, and he's a-standing 
on the door-step ! " 

"Nonsense, Mrs Batten! The devil? What do you 
mean f " 
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" Master Bob ! He's on the door-step— waiting to come 
in. Oh, whatever shall I do ! He did look at me." 

The knocking was repeated, — a very gentle knocking, 
which seemed to argue that the devil was in a polite and 
patient mood. I felt a little creepmouse myself as I heard 
it) but I got up, and leaving the quaking woman in the 
parlour, I went and opened the door. 

The dim old lamp burning in the hall showed me a small 
figure, muffled up in long robes, standing, as Mrs Batten 
said, on the doornstep. From beneath a sort of cloth or veil, 
which enwrapt the head, two very large and very dark eyes 
scrutinised me gravely. The skin of the eyelids and brows 
was so dark that the whites of the eyes glittered alarmingly 
by contrast. 

At first sight I thought with Mrs Batten that it might be 
the devil; at the second look I conjectured it to be a woman 
— ^whether or no a more desirable visitant than the other 
remained to be seen. 

I said, "Oood evening. Have you come to see my 
brother ? He is not at home just now." 

The stranger answered, '* Oood evening ... I am a woman 
who am come travelling to England from the East, and I 
have suffered shipwreck near this plac& I have come to 
ask you generously to give me hospitable shelter." 

The voice was low and curiously sweet ; the words were 
uttered clearly, slowly, and delicately. 

To my shame be it spoken, I hesitated one moment : it was 
in fear of Hugh. A thin brown hand held out a paper to 
me, and the magical voice from beneath the muffling robes 
spoke again. 

" A man who took me in his boat from the wrecked ship, 
and who rowed me to the shore hard by this house, wrote 
this paper for me, and directed me hither." 

The paper was open, — ^having "Mister Hugh Fellowes" 
written at the head of it in a sprawling, illiterate hand, and, 
beneath the name, a score of words forming a jargon un- 
known to me. Plainly, however, it was meant for my brother ; 
so, looking again into the dark eyes, which bad never turned 
aside their steadfast gaze, I said : " Please come in." 

The woman paused an instant, appearing to expect some- 
thing further ; but, on my simply standing aside with the 
door in my lumd, she made a motion of the head and body 
as if in sidutation, and entered. Though her height was 
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scarcely that of a girl of twelve, I thought her dignity regal 
and her grace extreme. 

At the sight of her coming into the parlour Mrs Batten 
gave a ringing scream, and fled into the kitchen. This 
made me blush with vexation ; but the stranger appeared in 
no way discomposed, and advanced with silent footfall to- 
wards the fire. 

I drew the arm-chair forward, asking her to sit down, and 
I would bring her food. She turned and faced me as she 
answered, and something in her manner warned me not to 
approach her very nearly. 

" I thank you for your kindness. I will gratefully rest ; 
but until I have seen and talked with Mr Hugh Fellowes I 
will take no food." 

The thought occurred to me that I ought to tell Rose of 
this visit ; and therewith came the remembrance of Tony's 
fever, and a wonder whether our guest was running risk by 
staymg in the house. 

"Mrs Fellowes, my brother's wife, is upstairs," I said. 
" I would call her, but one of her little boys is very ill, and 
she does not leave his bedside." 

" I am grieved," answered the slow sweet voice ; " I am 
sorry for her sorrows. If, in your hospitable courtesy, you 
will allow me to wait under your roof till I have seen and 
talked with Mr Hugh Fellowes, your brother, afterwards I 
shall put you to no further trouble." 

" You are not afraid of catching the fever ? " I said. " It 
is thought to be very infectious." 

" No, I am not afraid," she replied, with a sudden proud 
smile. 

Presently I left her for a short time. I wanted to quiet 
Mrs Batten, who might raise some foolish alarm, and to 
whisper a word to Rose. 

Tony was worse, and Rose so distraught that she could 
heed nothing I said to her. 

When I came back to the parlour I found the stranger 
seated on the floor in a comer by the fire. Her veil was 
pulled far over her face, her head bowed. She sat per- 
fectlv motionless. 

I had brought in such food as I could find, in the hope of 
tempting her to eat, and dry shawls and blankets in which to 
wrap herself ; but seeing her thus, for some reason I dared 
not offer her anything, nor did I venture to address her. 
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I drew a chair up to the table on the side farthest from 
her, and sat down without speaking. 

We remained thus for hours. They were hours I have 
never forgotten. I was oppressed at first by a very strong 
feeling tluit my companioiuuiip disturbed her. Yet I would 
not go away. This was partly because of my firm resolve not 
to leave her unprotected. I had not been able to read the 
message she brought for Hugh, and was by no means satisfied 
that it would ensure her honest treatment at his handa 

But) besides that> I confess I stayed on in the room with 
her thus, hour after hour, because she so fascinated me that 
I could not bear to separate myself from her. 

I have told you what racking pains I had had all day. 
They left me. A delicious dreaminess possessed itself of my 
whole brain. I forsot poor Rose and the child, for whom 
till then my heart had been aching sorely. I seemed to 
grow incapable of any suffering — capable only of an in- 
ward vision splendid beyond anything I had ever known. 

Looking at the still head, veiled and bowed, there came 
to me by degrees the knowledge that I was in presence of 
a profound grief, of a heroic anguish. I was passionately 
moved by contemplation of it — just as I had often been 
passionately moved by the last books of the Iliad, or by 
the culminating agonies of the Sicilian Expedition. Only 
this passion seemed deeper, seemed to reveal more. It 
opened up far vistas of the life of man, stretching dim 
and magnificent behind the old life of Hellas — ^more ancient 
than Homer, more elemental, too, and mysterioua 

I must dwell on this a little, because of what is to follow. 
It was a wondrous experience. I could not describe to you 
the changeful and majestic spectacle which passed, as it 
were, in procession through my imagination. There seemed 
to rise before me great cities in the height of their pros- 
perity, with broad stretches of champaign around them, 
where strange figures moved up and down the roads. I 
saw jungles and snow-capped mountain-tops; and beasts 
and plants unfamiliar to me. There were haughty armies 
marching to victory ; kings and the fair women who dwell 
in courts; poets singing in an unknown tongue; marvel- 
lous sculptures, embroideries, and jewel work, and lovely 
arcades in fairy palaces. I saw mighty rivers whose waters 
were sacred, and carven temples, and worshippers, and the 
performance of awful rites. 
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And then again I seemed to be gaadng at long miles of 
ruined lands harried mercilessly by invaders, with the con- 

anered peoples famine-stricken and submissive. I watched 
\ie toil of slaves building huge fortresses, and the pitiful 
daily work of poor men and women. I was shown the 
obscure private struggles and joys of which history takes 
no count: the rapture of lovers, children asleep, partings, 
death, the deeds of fear and cruelty and desire. 

It was a vision of human life, but all remote and 
strange — not even such as I had pictured to myself from 
my Qreek books; as I said, an elder life more vast and 
stupendous. 

The vision held me in a serene ecstasy. I forgot every- 
thing around me. 

I half awaked as the grandfather clock in the comer 
struck midnight ; and again, a little later, when the flame 
of the lamp suddenly gasped, and wavered, and went out. 
The smouldering embers on the hearth gave forth a small 
red light No sound came from the dusky nook where 
the stranger sat 
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"ABB TOU DEATH? 
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At last the vigil reached its end. The front door, always left 
unbolted when Hugh was out> was softly opened. I could 
hear the stealthy footfall of two or three men entering the 
passage, who moved as if they were burdened with something 
heavy. Before I had collected my wits — ^for the sounds at 
first seemed far off and meaningless — the parlour door had 
been opened, and my brother came in. He walked back- 
wards, carrying a dark lantern, and throwing the light not 
into the room, but across the threshold, so that at first he 
did not see ua Behind him came two great muscular fellows 
bearing with difficulty an enormous chest or trunk, which, 
in obedience to my brother's gestures, they set down close to 
the wall, not far within the door. 

While they were doing this, I pushed back my chair and 
rose to my feet. At the noise I made Hugh flashed round 
the lantern, and saw me. 

For a second, in his astonishment, his jaw fell, his face 
went white. The next, his eyes, ablaze with rage, alarm, 
and hatred, were glaring close into mine, and his knuckles 
were up at my throat. Young and slight as I was, I 
tottered dizadly in his grasp. Everything seemed to be 
falling away from me. 

Thus far not a word had been spoken and hardly a sound 
made. Now, on a sudden, the slow clear speech of the 
stranger broke startlingly upon the grim quiet 

"For Mr Hugh Fellowes: — this paper." 

My brother released me, and so suddenly that I fell As 
I pulled myself up I saw him reach out to take the 
paper, which the stranger laid upon the table between 
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thenL At the same time he raised the lantern and 
directed the light upon her. She was standing by the 
hearth facing him, somewhat to his right as he stood 
by the door. 

The three men when they beheld her remained trans- 
fixed with horror, gazing as if their eyes might drop from 
their socket& I could hear them tremble and their teeth 
chatter. They thought with Mrs Batten it was the devil 
they saw before them. One of the two who had carried 
in the chest began to make a whimpering noise, but the 
other clapped a hand over his moutii to stop lum. My 
brother stood his ground the best of them — yet he too 
stared wildly, so blankly aghast as to forget the paper he 
held. 

The woman's eyes, dark and gleaming beneath the 
shadowing veil, re^irded him with a cold severity. Never- 
theless, her tones were courteoua 

" A man, who had compassion on me, and rowed me in 
his boat from the shipwreck, counselled me to seek your 
hospitable house. He said that when you had read the 
writing you would graciously give me help and tidings." 

Huffh, with an air of bewilderment which sat strangely 
upon him, turned to the scrap of paper. His eye travelled 
once from beginning to end of it without his mind gathering 
any meaning. But in the process his wits seemed partly to 
•return to him, and straightway he started to read the scrawl 
again. This time it was evident enough, from the change 
in his face, that he realised what he read, and was hotly 
angered. He stood awhile with bent head, frowning fiercely 
before him. Then he raised his clenched hand and swore a 
deep oath that he would be the death or ruin of somebody 
— I supposed of the writer of the scrawL Plainly he was 
almost beside himself, — and yet, either the secrecy necessary 
for the business he was about, or some other constraint upon 
him, seemed to hold him in, and to forbid him the full 
expression of his raga 

We all waited till he should speak. His first word was a 
brief command to the two men to begone. How they had 
borne to remain in the room so long I know not, unless it 
was that their terror at first paralysed them. They vanished 
stealthily in a twinkling. 

Then he turned to me. 

" You go upstairs and go to bed." 
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I seldom resisted his authority ; and he spoke with the 
same harsh and assured accent of command which he had 
used to the men. 

But this time I would not obey him. As I told you 
before, I wished the woman to be ^e, and I could not feel 
certain of her safety if she were left alone with him. 

" I am wide awake," I said ; " Til stay here for the 
present, and go to bed by-and-by." 

I had prepared myself for a struggle with him, but, to 
my surprise, he merely cast upon me one of his black looks, 
and let me be. 

" What do you want of me ) " he asked the womaa 

''The man who rescued me told me you would know 
whether the boats from the wrecked ship came safe to the 
land. There were two boat& Can you tell me any news of 
them ? " 

My brother hesitated; I thought he was considering 
whetiier or not to lie to her. He was evidently in per- 
plexity. She waited with composure for his answer, main- 
taining an air of grave passivity. Yet I could see a 
dreadful anxiety in her fixed look. 

" Oh yes — ^I happened to be on the shore at the time,'' 
Hugh said, uttering the words in a curious, repressed manner. 
" I was helping devise means to get to the ship. We saw 
the two boats pull ofL They were driven upon rocks, and 
before any of us could reach them they went to piecea We 
did all that was possible — but could not succeed in saving 
any one. All in the boats must have perished." 

At that word the woman put her hands to her face, 
uttering a low and most bitter cry. Then she seized her 
robes, making as if to rend them. I was shaken with pity, 
and ran towards her, saying I know not what 

But by some superhuman effort she forced her anguish 
down. 

She drew herself upright again, and turned away from 
us; then folding her wide veil more closely around her, 
stood motionless, with her head bowed. 

I suppose that a proud Englishwoman, alone with foreign 
pirates thousands of miles from home, would even so re- 
lentlessly command her breaking heart 

Hugh sat down suddenly and leant his elbows on the 
table and his forehead on his hands. There fell a dead 
sileace, which seemed to last a long time. 
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It was broken, not by any movement among us, but by 
hurried noises in the room above. 

How had I so long forgotten Rose and Tony 9 

How had Hugh not given even one thought to them ? 

I was ashamed and I sprang to the door ; but my steps 
were there arrested by a shriek so piercing, so unearthly, 
that my heart seemed to turn in my breast At that Hugh 
leapt up too. He tottered with fear, and clutching my 
sleeve held me back. 

" What is it ? Who's in the house f " he whispered. 
'' No, don't go ! don't go ! There's some devilment here — 
you shan't go out of my sight." 

" Rose ! " I cried. " It is Rose, you fool ! Something has 
happened to Tony." And I struggled in his grasp. 

Before I could free myself, the shriek was repeated again 
and again. Then footsteps ran swiftly across the floor 
overhead, and came rushing down the stairs. The door was 
flunff open, and she stood before us. 

.AL, poor Rose ! Shall I ever forget it ? Qrief, it seemed, 
had deranged her. In the feeble light behind the dark 
lantern I could see the eyes staring and glittering — the 
mouth widely parted and its comers drawn down — the 
hair falling diciievelled about her brow and shoulders as 
if her hands had torn it. 

Her own mother would scarcely have known her. 

Hugh dropped his hold of me, and I went to her, but she 
took no notice. 

Even as she entered she had been arrested and fixed as if 
by a spelL For the rays of the lantern being still directed 
full upon the stranger by the hearth, Rose saw her, and her 
alone. 

She had turned towards us again, hearing the shrieks, 
but had not left her station. 

Now her eyes, looking across the light into the dimness, 
seemed to search for Rose, and find her, and hold her. 

Rose stood for a moment in the doorway, panting and 
gazing. I put my arm about her, and could feel how her 
whole body was shuddering. 

Then gently she broke from me, and, in a manner inde- 
scribably abject and piteous, began to creep towards the 
stranger. Having drawn near her, she stopped again, and 
gazing humbly and fearfully into her face, 

'' Who are you f " she muttered. " Are you Death f " 
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The stranger waa silent. Rose said again : 

" h it Death f Are you Death f " 

There came no answer, and the poor distracted woman 
flung herself upon her knees, and lifted her clasped hands 
to the motionless figure as if in prayer. 

*' O give him back ! give him back ! He is only just 
dead ! O Death, have pity — ^give him back. Dear, kind 
Death, let him go, give hun back.'' 

Then, when there still was no reply, she clutched the 
stranger's robe with desperate handa 

'' n you will not give him back, you cruel Death," she 
cried shrilly, "you shall take me too. Here I am, — you 
shall take me too ! " 

At Rose's approach, and much more at her touch, I 
felt in the stranger that same swift and haughty recoil 
which I had noticed earlier, when I myself had come 
too near. It was momentary, but unmistakable, — and 
forcible as anything instinctive and involuntary is apt 
to be. 

Nor, as I scanned the shadowed face, was I able to 
discern there any of that tenderness and pity which it 
might seem natural one woman would feel for another 
in such distresa The stranger's look remained dark, 
unmoved, inscrutable. 

Yet in answer to that last wild appeal she laid her 
brown, slender hand upon Rose's shoulder. 

"I am not Death," she said slowly and distinctly, "I 
have not taken your child, — neither can I bring him back. 
But he, if he is dead, is at peace." 

The words, and yet more perhaps the voice, seemed to 
exert a healing influence upon the unhappy mother. Her 
frenzied outcry ceased, and she knelt on in silence, gazing 
into the woman's eyes; presently, with a little moan, she 
laid her forehead against the woman's arm. The other did 
not repulse her, but looked quietly down upon her leaning 
80. Afterwards I realised that merely to suffer this meant 
in her more than all the tears and embraces that my sister's 
friends would have lavished. And even at the moment, I 
knew — I cannot tell how — that Rose's grief, bitter and 
great though it was, was as nothing to the grief in the 
stranger's breast. 

Hugh, who had been staring helplessly at his wife, now 
recovered some self-possession. "Go upstairs," he said to 
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me. " See what has happened." And this time I did what 
he told me. 

Alas! there on the bed lay the little body of Tony, 
lifeless. I think his mother hsul tried to warm him in her 
bosom, and then, in her despair, had laid him hastily out 
of her arms against the pillow. 

I closed his eyes, and covered him over. 

I did not shed any tear, though I was very fond of him, 
— ^the suddenness of his dying had been too great; and 
besides, I could not realise that this was indeed h& 

When I came down again to the parlour Rose was lying 
on the sofa, sobbing. The stranger stood near, impassive 
and grave as before. 

Hugh instantly read the truth in my look. 

" It is a good thing she can weep now," he said — and I 
was surprised at the mildness of his tones. " It may save 
her reason. I had thought she had quite lost it Do you 
stay here with her. I will go and find Batten." 

Moving towards the door, his eye fell on the great chest 
which had been placed near it He frowned ; hesitated a 
moment ; glanced at the woman standing by the couch, and 
then went out 

Up to this point, as you see, my recollection of events 
during that night is tolerably clear. Much beyond I cannot 
remember with any great distinctness. 

But I still have in my mind a picture of Rose lying on 
the couch, and the stranger seated in her old attitude by 
the hearth. And what is yet far more vivid is the memory 
of my mingled astonishment and relief as Rose's weep- 
ing, stormy and passionate at first, sank away into quiet, 
and she feU asleep. She slept there on the couch till mor- 
ning, and Hugh chose to take his rest in the arm-chair 
beside her. 

For the stranger, who seemed left entirely to my care, I 
prepared, as weU as I could, a chamber in the attic. There 
was a little, old-fashioned brazier in the kitchen, which I 
fetched, and made a fire in it — for the small hours of the 
March morning were cold. I set ready such food as I 
thought might tempt her, and then conducted her upstairs. 
Amid all the whirl of driving thoughts and emotions within 
me, none was stronger than the sense of her suffering, and 
the desire that she c^ould have some comfort and repose. I 
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would willingly have given her my bed if little Hugh had 
not been put to sleep in it 

Perhaps my earnestness in this appeared to her, for my 
last recollection concerning that strange night is of her 
courteous manner of thanking me, and of an expression in 
her face leas haughty and more kindly than I had before 
observed. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BOBKBT BEOOMES THE 8T£AN0EB'S FRIEND. 

Next morning Rose was white and tearful, but calm, and 
fully mistress of herself. Both she and Hugh questioned 
me about the strange woman. 

"What did she do to mel" my sister asked. "It was 
she who made me sleep. You may look incredulous, Robin, 
but it is 80. My brain was on fire — and oh, the agony of 
it ! If it had not been for that sleep I should be at this 
moment raving mad. But what did she do f " 

I had no explanation to offer. 

Beneficent though the influence had proved, Rose was 
afraid of it 

" I shall always think of her as a sort of embodiment of 
— of Death," she said, uttering the words in a whisper 
and with trembling hesitation. "Are not you afraid of 
her too 1 " 

I said " No," but did not add, what was yet the truth, 
that I felt towards her a most powerful attraction ; that I 
vehemently wanted her to tell me about herself, and longed 
to do her service. 

"What is to happen about her ? " Rose asked of Hugh. 
<( Is she to stay witn us long 1 " 

He was standing apart, sombrely eyeing the great chest 
Seen by daylight it was of very curious mske ; and following 
his gaze I then noticed for the first time that it had Eastern 
characters painted upon it There was also a ticket fastened 
to it, on which an English family name was written, and 
above it the name of a place — a foreign word reminding me 
vaguely of India. Later in the day, when I went to examine 
it closer, this label had been removed, and I cannot now 
remember either of the names. 
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My brother answered his wife's question with hasty 
irritation. 

"No, na She will not stay long. I shall find out at 
once to what place she was travelling, and she will be con- 
veyed to it in some way. I shall speak to her about it by- 
and-by. Meanwhile, Robert, since you seem to be the only 
person at ease in her company, you had better look after 
her." 

To this Rose's sense of propriety would not quite allow 
her to consent — ^yet she was glad that I should accompany 
her to the attic-door, when she went to inquire how her 
guest had slept, and what she needed. 

I had myself been to the door immediately on rising, and 
had knockeel .gently at it — ^but obtained no answer. Now, 
when Rose called softly, " May I come in 1 " it was instantly 
opened, and the stranger appeared on the threshold. 

The veil still covered her head — but she suffered more of 
her face to be seen, and I noticed that her skin was not 
nearly so dark as I had at first supposed. It was one 
of those faces in which the vividness and beauty of the 
eyes make one disregard all the other features. The expres- 
sion of those eyes was yet more haughty and repellent than 
it had been last night: there even appeared something 
malignant in it; and Rose shrank a little, and looked in 
a frightened way at m& 

No doubt you have known more than one countenance, 
and especially among the dark-eyed, in which extreme pain 
has thus borne the very aspect of malignity. One does not 
recognise this in early youth ; and I suppose many people 
never come to see it 

Rose began to speak most humbly and timidly. 

" We trust you have rested. Aiid will you come down 
and take some food ? Or perhaps you will prefer to have 
food brought to your room." 

" Cordially I thank you," the stranger answered . . . and 
then was interrupted by the voice of Hugh calling in tones 
of anger and alarm for Rose. Rose darted away, glad to 
escape, I think, and so once more the stranger was left 
to me. We stood talking by the old dormer window which 
gave light to the passage between the attics. 

"My desire is to speak with Mr Hugh Fellowes, your 
brother," she said, " or rather it is necessary I should speak 
with hun. I would not be burdensome to him this day, when 

B 
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he ifl mourning for a child dead, nor yet to his wife, your 
sister-in-law. Yet I know not what to do." 

« If you would but let me help you," I cried impulsively, 
"I would do anything within my power. Tell me what 
you need. Truly and sincerely, my one great wish is to 
serve you — ^if only I knew how I could." 

I tumbled out my words one atop of the other, as a boy 
will when his heart is deeply stirred. 

She considered me attentively, and her dark look softened 
somewhat 

" You and your brother love one another but little," she 
said. 

" That is true. It would be useless to deny it." 

" If I trust the one of you, I must distrust the other. If 
one is my friend, the other is my enemy," she said. 

" Oh, let it be me — trust mel" 1 cried with hot eagerness. 
" Let me be your friend — though indeed I will ever be that 
in any case. But trust me. Indeed you may." 

She paused for some time. 

" I see that you would gladly know who I am, what has 
brought me to your country, wluit is the history of my life," 
she said presentiy, with gloomy stateliness, her great eyes tak- 
ing on the half-malign look, which had almost been dispelled. 

I blushed guiltily and hung my head. I can feel at this 
moment how the blood surged in my temples and beat in 
my neck. Never had I felt so much ashamed. You know 
the quick, generous shame of a boy. 

She courteously looked away from me, and out at the 
window, whence one could behold a vision of torn clouds 
scudding in a blue sky above rough, sweet fields and edges 
of cliff and the rolling, roaring sea. 

South-east she was looking, — doubtless that way lay her 
home. 

" But now I tell you from the first," she said, speaking 
sadly and very slowly, " that if you would have me trust 
you, you must never ask any questions concerning me." 

"It was only," I murmured, and I believe there were 
tears in my eyes, — " it was only that I am so very sorry for 
you." 

"I know," she went on, still keeping her eyes turned 
away from me, " you have generous pity on the wanderer 
who has come to your house friendless. It is for that my 
heart inclines to trust you. But my name, and whence I 
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come, I will never tell ; and he who would be the friend of 
the stranger may never ask of them, never seek to know." 

" Oh, let that indeed be as you will," I said, recovering 
from my mortification. "Indeed I promise you, that I 
never will try to find out anything you do not choose that 
I should know." 

" Then, from this moment, I trust you," she said, turning 
towards me with a smile — ^the first I had seen in her, which 
wonderfully lit up her face. " Let us shake hands upon it 
Is not that an English way 1 " 

I clasped her thin, dark fingers warmly in mine. Her 
touch was eerie : and even as our hands met, and though it 
was at her own bidding, I perceived a recoil in her. This 
had no power to grieve me — ^much less to diminish my 
ardent goodwill. It was but part of that mysteriousness 
which so drew me to her. It startled, and gave one pause, 
— like coming on a sudden outcrop of deep-laid, alien, prim- 
aeval rock in some tame familiar pasture. 

As our hands fell apart she turned again to the window, 
and asked in her former distant and haughty manner : 

" Am I right to believe fully what your brother, Mr Hugh 
Fellowes, told me — that the two boats are lost, and that all 
who were in them have perished 1 " 

Knowing it was only by the rarest chance that any ship- 
wrecked travellers were landed safely on our part of the 
coast, I said I thought Hugh's statement was probably only 
too true — but I would make inquiriea 

A fierce light of hope, more keen and distressing than 
grief itself, seemed to shoot up into her eyes. 

" Oh, you think there is a small chance — a small chance ! " 
and she, who hitherto had spoken so gently and deliberately, 
stammered over the words in passionate hurry. 

" I think there is none. Yet it is not right to give up 
till one knoto8 there is none." 

" So be it. Then will you, in your friendly compassion 
for the stranger, do me this service first," she said. " Oh, 
will you ? How shall I help ? Shall I come with you ? " 

I said I should go more quickly alone — that I would 
return as soon as possible with tidings ; and suggested that 
ahe should wait for me in her attic chamber, begging her 
to take some food meanwhile. She confessed that she had 
eaten nothing. 

I sped away down the stairs and went out by the back 
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door. This was in order to avoid Hugh and Rose, who were 
always, so I thought, most inconsiderately ready to send 
me on their errands. As it was, Polly, Rose's young maid, 
came flying after me and calling : 

" Master Bob ! Master Bob ! Please come back ! " 

I pretended not to hear, and was soon out of her reach. 

A field-path ran between our house and a hamlet about a 
mile off, — ^perched on the cliffs just over the most dangerous 
bit of coast in our neighbourhood. This was the likeliest 
place for information. As I ran at my full speed towards 
it, I soon noticed the figure of a man approaching me. 
Since the path led nowhere but to our house, it was natural 
to suppose that any one walking along it, away from the 
hamlet, intended to pay us a visit I wondered vaguely 
what this man's business might be — and wondered the more 
when I recognised him as a new-comer, who had lately taken 
up his abode in the hamlet, and was already somewhat ill 
spoken of. 

To my surprise and annoyance, as we crossed one another, 
he stopped me in my run by catching my jacket. 

** And how does your brother like the little bit of over- 
seas baggage I sent him yester evening 1 " cried he, with a 
rude grin. " Did she give him my bit o' paper ? I'm just 
agoing up to the house to find out what he says to it." 

Without deigning to answer, I wrenched my coat out of 
his grasp and sprang forward on my way, while his loud 
horse-laugh sounded behind ma Yet, fast though I ran, I 
pondered within myself his meaning. 

Looking seawards from the cliff hard by the huddled 
cottages of the hamlet, I saw what I had expected to see : 
the masts of a large vessel sticking up out of the water, 
about half a mile from the shore. 

I made no doubt this was the ship in which the stranger 
had sailed, and by questioning a number of loafers, who 
seemed to be contemplating the wreck with a stolid satis- 
faction^ I soon got my coigectures confirmed. 

Every one seemed to know that Joe Ruggins had fetched 
off a foreign woman from the sinking ship, and had sent her 
to my brother's house. 

"There wasn't room for she in them boats," explained 
one. "I did see a lady — a plain white person like our- 
selves — a-begging of her to take her place — ^but no, she 
wouldn't. They did kiss one another — I saw 'em through 
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the glass. And the cap'en he hauled the lady down the 
shipside into the boat. They was from the East Indies, 
they was. That dark, foreign queer woman, she's a Indian." 

The man looked hard at me as he spoke. 

I asked what had become of the boats ; and my informant 
corroborated Hugh's account of them. 

'* We couldn't do nothing. They did get in among the 
Devil's Spillikins — right among the sharp 'uns. There's 
no living for boats in there ; and the sea mostly keeps to 
'erself what she do get by the Spillikins. No, I reckon as 
Mr Fellowes may account hisself all right Yet 'tis true 
Fve heard there be a corpse or two come up by the Manor 
Gove ; so if you're on the look-out for the darkie's friends, 
maybe you'd best get a sight of them to make sure." 

"I don't know what you are pleased to suppose," I 
answered very angrily, for I liked neither his look nor his 
tone ; " I am here as that Indian lady's friend — ^to help her 
if I can. I don't know, either, what you mean about my 
brother." 

"Ah, well! Ah, well!" said the man, "you're a good 
young lad, I do believe. I never heard nought said 
against ye." 

I went back impatiently to the inquiry. 

" That lady you saw — what was she like 1 How might 
I recognise her?" 

" Oh, that one ! — ^yes, you might know her by her hair 
being yellow, and her gown all white. But there was just 
a bit of blue about her too somewheres. There was but 
three or four women aboard, and ne'er a one like her, not 
80 young by what I could see. She were the one spot o' 
white in the boats." 

"And there's no chance of any one having come ashore 
aUve 1 " 

" Not so much chance as there be of finding a living corpse 
if you was to dig up the churchyard." 

Manor Cove was close by our house, being in fact the 
spot where Joe Ruggins must have landed the stranger. 

Thither I betook myself — running full speed as before. 
Did I ever tell you that at that time, and for years after- 
wards, I was the champion runner of the countryside? 
Running was indeed my one manly accomplishment — or 
so Hugh and Rose opined. 

In the Cove stood a small rough wooden shed where 
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nets, oars, and other boating and fishing tackle were kept 
Towards this I bent my steps, for nothing unusual was to 
be seen along the little strip of beach, with its two or three 
boats, and its sunken breakwater. 

On hearing my approach the sexton came round from the 
back of the shed. Though it was early in the day he had 
evidently been fortifying himself for his painful duties with 
strong liquor. 

"I be in charge o' them," he mumbled importantly. 
" Do ye want to go in and have a look, Master Bob ? " 

" Is there a lady among them ) " I asked. 

'/ Yes ! — and a pretty young lady she must a' been — all 
in white, like a dolL" 

So I went in, controlling my tremors as best I might. 

Th^ interior was dimly lighted, by a small square window 
which was dulled with dirt and cobwebs, and by thin rays 
that streamed in here and there between ill-joined boards. 
Five bodies lay upon a sail spread over the floor of the 
hut. 

One was undoubtedly that of the lady who had been 
described to me — a tall fair girl, with masses of light hair, 
dressed in a white gown, and a long blue sash, that still 
clung about her waist and kneea I looked at her with 
great emotion, as one who had loved and been loved by 
Uie Indian lady. 

Presently the sexton uncovered the body of a man lying 
beside her. 

" This one was with her seemingly. They do say — them 
as watched 'em going to pieces — ^^at he tried hard to save 
her. Looks as S he'd died unpeaceful, don't he ? He was 
her husband most lika" 

Then I noticed that the girl's left hand bore the weddins- 
ring, and above it, on the same finger, a sapphire, curi- 
ously set 

'Tis a strange thing — what one remembers, and what one 
forgets. I remember the sexton using those words, or words 
much like them, and I remember well the look and figure 
and the hand of the dead woman ; but the man's appearance, 
though I noted it carefully at the time, has gone from my 
memory. 

I drew from the sexton what further details I could, and 
then hurried homewards — with a sad heart, for I had pleased 
my fancy by the wild, impossible dream of playing the 
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deua ex machina who was to reunite the Indian lady and 
her friends. 

When I entered the hall Rose ran to meet me. She 
looked, as so often, distraught, irritated, weak. Before ad- 
dressing me she cast an apprehensive glance at the parlour 
door, which was closed. 

"Oh, Robin," she scolded, in a whisper, — "oh, Robin, 
how could youl You are a wicked boy — as wicked and 
heartless as he is," — with another fierce, terrified look to- 
wards the parlour. "Oh, but you might have thought — 
you might have known I should want help and comfort this 
morning. And you left me alone! You always do! I 
suppose you ran off to do something for that woman 
up8tair& Ah! I see you did! And pray, what is she 
to you 1 Your own kith and kin may suffer or die — and 
what do you care ? All your thought is for a stranger ! " 

Like most scolding, this was uigust : I was always eager 
to help my unfortunate sister-in-law. However, I could 
but let it pass. 

" Why, is there any fresh trouble V* 1 asked 

"Fresh trouble! Oh, I suppose you do not call it a 

trouble to have Baby Hu^h nearly as ill as Oh ! oh ! 

my darling, my little darlmg I and I may not even sit with 
you, and cry over you in peace, while I can have you still ! 
This little while ! Oh, cruel ! shameful and cruel ! " 

She sat down on the lowest step of the stairs and began 
sobbing. I put my arm about her, and tried to comfort 
her, — ^but she soon sprang up. 

" I must be doing," she cried wildly. " I must not rest 
— nor weep. No, no! I must make myself hard-hearted 
like the rest of you. Hugh, you must know, has sent 
Polly off to fetch the doctor, since you were not here to 
send. He cannot go himself, he has important business 
with that man in the parlour. So, of course, it is for me 
to cook the dinner, and clean the rooms, and nurse Hughie, 
and do all the rest of it. Mrs Batten has gone away — I 
don't know why— and he won't have any one into the house. 
He has such secrets a-doing ! No, I don't care if you do 
hear it," and she raised her voice and flung out her right 
hand towards the parlour door. " I wish I were dead — I 
and Baby Hugh dead together. And you — ^you may live on 
if you choose ! " 

She looked proud and defiant enough, uttering this, but her 
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mien changed instantly as my brother opened the parlour 
door and came out into the halL His face was livid and 
patchy, the eyes glowing, the lips trembling. Eose iled 
wailing up the stairs, and he called after her — first an oath 
or two, and then : 

"If my boy dies, I swear I will cut your throat, you 
trollop, to pay you out for your damned carelessness." 

Hugh, as I can now guess, was torn by many fears and 
many rages; and you will remember I told you he loved 
Baby Hugh. His aspect at that moment was sufficiently 
disconcerting. 

Yet I did not quail before him, as on another day I 
assuredly should have done ; though I can scarcely explain 
the new unlooked for boldness and lightness of heart with 
which I felt myself inspired amid the general woe. 

I said to my brother : " I have a message to deliver to 
the Indian lady. After that I shall go and find a woman 
to help Rose. You are shamefully cruel to her." 

Before Hugh could reply, the man, Joe Ruggins, came 
forward out of the parlour. 

" You're about right, youngster. This 'ere Mister Fellowes 
is hardish at the heart, he is. Ah ! and I'm glad you be 
taking care of that Ii^un person. I did take a liking to 
'er myself." 

He laughed his coarse laugh, looking at Hugh, and then 
added to me : "If you want anything done for her you just 
come to me. I'll be of assistance, I can promise you. And 
what's more, I'll cut along and send an old mother some- 
body to lend a hand here. 'Tisn't fair on 'is poor young 
wife as she should be left with everything. But my advice 
to you, young man, is — stay on the spot and keep your eyes 
open." 

Hugh, who had scowled rather helplessly, as if only half- 
attending, turned upon Ruggins. 

" You mind your own business," said he, " or it will be 
worse for you. As for you, Robert, go and tell Mrs Batten 
we want her again after all, and be quick about it" 

" You take my advice and bide here on the spot," struck 
in Ruggins. 

I considered for a moment what I should do. Mrs Batten 
lived about two miles away — two miles of rough uphill 
lane, very tedious to cover. It would take me nearly an 
hour to get there and back, the wind being strong against 
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me on the upward climb. What might not be done in the 
coarse of an hour by a desperate man f Joe Ruggins evi- 
dently thought there was danger. It was clear that Hugh's 
afi&drs had come to a crisis of some kind. For all his savage 
insolence, I saw he was very near losing his head. 

"Well," said I at length, speaking slowly and turning 
my eyes first on one and then on the other, '* I will go and 
fij[id Mrs Batten. And meanwhile," — ^glancing past them 
through the parlour-door, — "I should advise you to shut 
up the chest, which I see you have opened." 

The words were a chance shot : I could not see the chest. 
However, they had the momentary effect I desired of causing 
Hugh to turn with a vehement oath to look into the room. 
Under cover of which movement and sound I whispered to 
Joe Ruggins : 

"Wilder's Comer. Follow as soon as possible" He 
winked, and I went out, postponing for the present any 
oonmiunication with the Indian lady. 

Wilder's Comer lay in the direction opposite to the ham- 
let I have mentioned, and on the way to Mrs Batten's 
cottage. Though only one or two hundred yards distant, it 
was out of sight of the Manor windows, the road just there 
inaking a sharp bend round a spur of hili 

I had waited in this place only a few minutes when 
Ruggins joined me. He came on with his ugly, leering 
grin, evidently intending to begin the conversation — but I 
forestalled him. 

"Joe Ruggins," said I, planting myself before him, and 
looking him squarely between the eyes, "I am a plain, 
straightforward kind of a fellow. I have no secrets of my 
own, and I don't pry into another man's. But I give you 
to understand that I have made the safety of that Indian 
lady my business. Whoever will befriend her shall so far 
be friend of mine, and whoever would harm her is so far 
my enemy — and that though he should chance to be my 
nearest ionsman. Now I ask you frankly: are you this 
lady's well-wisher, as you seemed to be by what you said to 
me in the house — or are you against her ? " 

The man smiled broadly and derisively. 

" Why, young sir," said he, " you are, as you say, very 
plain and good. As concerns that lady, — I did bring her to 
your brother's house for a reason of my own, and I have 
never thought upon her safety one way or the other. What 
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I said was just in a manner of speaking, to give our fine Mr 
Hugh a start. Still, now I am brought to think upon it, — 
it do suit my game for she to continny in safety, as you may 
say. Yes — and that it da So, yoimg sir, you may look 
upon me as your friend and to help her in any way, even as 
I said before— only this time it's my earnest" 

"Well, I hope you mean what you say, Ruggins," I 
rejoined. "I'm being open and above-boanl with you, so 
that it's only fair you should deal in the same way by me." 

"If so be I'm forced by-and-by to chop round a bit, Til 
give you a fair warning," said Ruggins, patronisingly. " An' 
then you'll know how to ack. You can't expect me to lose 
my own advantage all for the sake of a darkie Injun 
person — ^you can't expect it, young sir. 'Tain't neither 
likely nor reasonable." 

"Well, as you say, give me fair warning. And now, 
Ruggins, tell me this : Why did you just now advise me to 
stay in the house and keep my eyes open 1 Was that, too, 
merely meant to annoy my brother 1 Or is there any par- 
ticular danger you know of? " 

Ruggins' brutal joviality gave way a little at this question. 

"Oh, I did say that too, just for to annoy him," he 
replied. 

Somehow the words did not carry conviction, and I re- 
mained silent, as if waiting for him to say more. His eyes 
threatened me; but I did not care for his angry looks, 
and presently he turned his shoulder to me, and stood with 
his head bent, pursing his lips and frowning, as if he were 
working a difficult sum. As I still waited wititiout speaking, 
he suddenly faced me again. 

" Well, I'll tell ye this much. Ye've been and seen the 
East Indiaman, haven't yef — ^her what's wrecked. Well, 
she have been expected along here for some little time, she 
have — ^and one or two of us we did know who was aboard 
her, and all about 'em." 

"Oh!" I exclaimed in the simplest amazement, "but 
how did you know? How?" 

At that Ruggins showed his teeth, and shook his fist so 
close to my face that I started back. 

" Don't you ask that again, you fool ? Do you think I'm 
Brgoing to make you the master of me and of all of us — 
a damned little young idiot like you ? Not if I knows it, 
— I'd stick ye like a damned pig first! . . . Fve a good 
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mind not to tell you another word, that I have. The worst 
ia, it do suit me best to tell y& Anyways, if you wants 
to live long, don't you be such a simpleton again — or 
else, by God! you and your Indian lady — you'll find 
yourselves . . ." 

He went on growling and swearing in this way for some 
time, and thought, I suppose, that he was effectually fright- 
ening me, for I gazed stonily at him without uttering a 
syllable. In truth I was dumbfounded. Here was a light 
beginning to make dark places hideously clear; and that 
which was revealed was horrid beyond all my suspicion& 

At length the man went on: "That there East India- 
man had aboard her a lord and a lady, — of which I can't 
recollect the names, — and these had a friend, which is that 
some Indian lady you be so taken up with. She's a great 
person in her own country by all accounts — ^but there's 
something gone wrong with her someways, wherefore she 
did prefer to come to England with the lord and lady. I 
don't know what might be her misfortune — seemingly it 
was a severe thing. There's a man who thinks he knows 
all about India, having been a voyage there twice, and he 
says these great noble Indian ladies do mostly never travel ; 
and if they do, they're disgraced in the eyes of all. Well, 
but this lady, for all her misfortunes, is five times as rich as 
King William himself — and that chest as is in your parlour 
is the best thing out of the wreck. 'Tis right filled up with 
her jewels. Your brother, he played a mean trick upon us ; 
and he thought as how he'd got it all to hisself. And that's 
why I got off the Indian lady from the wreck, which she 
was intended to be drowned, and brought her along to his 
house. He don't feel so happy now about that there chest 
No— €uid 'e won't; till she's done for some way. An' now 
perhaps you understands the situation. . . . You do look 
whitish about the gills, to be sure." 

In truth, I was so revolted that I literally felt as sick as 
a dog. You know the capacity for emotion and disgust in 
generous boyhood. I stood dizzily staring at Joe Ruggins, 
to whom my unaffected and speechless horror seemed matter 
of surprise. 

*'You do be struck of a heap," he remarked again, in 
a tone of puzzled good-humour. " Who'd a' thought it 1 
The pore young gentleman ! Sit down on the step of the 
stile here and breathe a bit." 
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I sat down, and by-and-by recovered. 

" Now, Euggins, Til tell you what my plan was in bring- 
ing you to meet me here," I said. " I want you to go on 
and fetch Mrs Batten, while I run back home. In this way 
I have a chance of seeing my brother's hand, and what you 
have told me will make it all the easier to read.'' 

"Why, you're a regular young sly one yourself," said 
Ruggins, " and I who thought you so simple and plain and 
good. Well, I'll be jiggered! But as for going up to 
that there Batten woman — I'd have you to know we've had 
a disagreement between us, and I'm not going near her no 
wise. Anybody else, I'm willing, but not Batten." 

" But my brother will not allow any other woman in the 
house," said L 

" No, in course not," answered Ruggins. " He's got his 
reasons, same as I have. He's thick with her. 'Twouldn't 
do for 'im to get across her neither." 

I had no time to reflect on this new view of a surly, but 
to all appearance reputable individual, who had hitherto 
figured in my eyes as a simple charwoman. I was as 
urgent with Ruggins as I knew how to be in my haste, and 
at length obtained from him a hesitating, discontented 
promise to go and tell Batten she was wanted at the Manor ; 
then, deeming my presence there of yet more importance 
than this message, I rushed hot-foot homewards. 

You may guess that I sped straight to the attic. I found 
the door of the Indian lady's chamber wide open, and 
entering, saw that she was not within. I was running in a 
flurry to find Rose, when I chanced to look out of a staircase 
window, and perceived her whom I sought walking south- 
wards along the path between the main gate of our garden 
and the shelving edge of the clifls. The path descended by 
two flights of steps into Manor Cove. 

By her side walked my brother. 

A strong south wind blowing off the sea fluttered her 
robes and hindered her in walking, so that their progress 
seemed but slow. Moreover, it was plain they were deep in 
conversation. 

What did my brother mean to do with her 1 

I revolved the question as I ran. I had soon nearly 
caught them up, and then fell into a walk, keeping at some 
distance behind them. Being to leeward, my foot on the 
grass was unheard ; while I, on my side, could hear their 
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moyements and catch the sound of their voices, a word or 
two now and then coming quite distinct to my ear. It was 
Hugh who talked the most. 

'nie steps to the shore were stony and awkward, much 
worse to descend than to climb ; and, as I expected, the 
Indian lady, clad in her flowing draperies, and much 
buffeted by the wind, could only proceed with great 
difficulty. 

Cautiously I lay down on my chest in the long matted 
turf above the steps, and pulled myself towards the edge 
of the cliff till, peering down between tussocks of grass, 
I could see the two figures descending, and hear what they 
said. Beyond the steps, which were as narrow as they were 
steep, I had a view of nearly the whole of the little cove — 
including the shed, standing under the cliff to my right. 

The Indian lady would not suffer my brother to assist 
her. He was obliged to run down ahead of her to the 
landing at the top of the second flight ; and when she, in 
her slow clamber, had nearly reached him, she desired him 
to go forward again. He obeyed without ado, looking 
sullen enough, but more crestfallen than fierca Arrived at 
the bottom, he stood and gazed seawards, and presently 
whistled twice or thrice in a casual, meditative manner, 
whereupon a man came forward from behind the shed. This, 
however, was not the sexton, who should have been there 
on duty, but one of the two fellows who last night had 
carried the chest into our house. 

When I saw him move towards one of the boats, and 
begin making ready to push off, I understood what their 
devilish trick was to be. They would row the lady out, and 
then she would never be heard of again. 

How she could have been prevailed upon thus blindly to 
follow my brother was more than I could conceive. 

I watched her shrinking and tottering as she struggled 
down the cliff I fancied I might startle her if I shouted 
or ran towards her ; — ^though I found out in later days that 
to startle her by any means was practically impossible. 

So I waited grimly, gathering myself for the rush, and at 
last saw her set her foot upon level ground. Then, almost 
before Hugh could accost her, I had flung myself down the 
cliff-side and was among them. 

The two men, as was to be expected, were thrown into 
ccmstemation by my arrival However, I did not pause to 
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study their behaviour, but addressed myself at once to the 
lady, who turned towards me, as grave and unmoved as 
ever. 

Meeting her dark, haughty eyes, I was suddenly dashed 
with doubt, with a sense of absurdity in myself. What did 
she want with a defender ? She seemed prepared herself 
rather to defend than to be defended, and sufficient for all 
contingenciea To have tried to engage in her interest such 
a low creature as Joe Ruggins, to suppose that he could 
make any di£ference to her, seemed an insult. £[ave not 
you, too, now and again, met with a person, of no bodily 
strength, and perhaps otherwise at a disadvantage, to whom 
it nevertheless seemed an officious impertinence to offer help 
or protection 1 

Well, this impression was instantaneous and strong ; but 
I held on to common-sense, and resisted it 

"Oh, dear madam," I cried reproachfully, "how could 
you dream of anything so rash 1 You are about to trust 
yourself in that boat with my brother. And that after your 
promise to wait for me ! Thank Heaven I have been able 
to reach you in tima It would have been your certain 
destruction." 

" You must have patience with me, sir, and pardon me," 
she replied, gracefully condescending, and with an almost 
happy gentleness of manner. "I have myself received 
tidings since you left me on your generous errand — a 
messenger and a token which I cannot doubt. And now I 
am going to join the friends whom in my despair I too 
readuy believed to have perished. They have been brought 
safely to land at a place not far from here, and they enjoin 
upon me to come to them in a boat, by the sea — ^for that 
such is the easier way." 

" Tell me who was the messenger ? " I asked angrily. 

"This man" — and she pointed calmly to my brother's 
wretched satellite, quite ignoring my vehemence. " It may 
be that you esteem him untrue. I myself also might have 
doubted, but that he brought me this token, which cannot 
He." 

And she held out towards me the sapphire ring I had 
seen not two hours ago on the finger of the dead girl lying 
in the hut hard by where we stood. 

At this my anger so boiled within me that a mist came up 
before my eyes, and blotted eveiything from my sight Had 
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it not been for the stranger's presence, I am certain I should 
have leapt upon my brotiier and killed him, or tried to kill 
him. But her mysterious influence availed to hold me back, 
and, as if beneath some magical contact, the violent impulse 
died down. When the hot darkness lifted from my brain, I 
looked at my brother, and saw relief and a sneering triumph 
rise in his pale face. He could not imagine I should prove 
able to refute the significance of the token. 

" I have seen this ring before," I said, stammering, for I 
could not bear the task laid upon me. " I have seen this 
ring before — ^this very morning — and it was then on a lady's 
hand." 

''Tes?" said she, inquiringly. "Have you seen it? 
Then you have seen, and perhaps you have also spoken with, 
a most dearly beloved friend of mine." 

" It was on the hand of a lady — ^tall and beautiful, with 
golden hair. She was dressed in a white gown, with a 
broad blue ribbon round her waist ; and she wore this ring 
on her left hand, above her wedding-ring." 

" Tes, that is the description of her," said the stranger ; 
but the tone was now far less tranquil, while that half- 
malignant look I told you of crept back into her eyea 

There followed a pause. I could not at once frame the 
words to tell her; I was even shaking with apprehension. 
At length, however, in a hoarse whisper, I contrived to utter 
them. 

" Madaan^ the lady I saw vxu dead,** 

I had expected some sad outburst, had even imagined that 
she might fall lifeless beneath the shock. But she kept her 
composure, only she grew very pale ; while her black eyes 
looked misty, wild, and cavernous, all their light extinct. 

Hugh broke in hurriedly. 

** Pray, don't believe a word of this foolish boy's. The 
man brought the message in [good faith. There is some 
mistake, and the best way to solve it is to go with us to 
the flpot as quickly as possible." 

** You are sailing too near the wind," I said to him scorn- 
fully, ''I have been in the shed." 

Incautiously enough I indicated the spot with my hand, 
and she instantly understood. 

'' She is there," she said ; and murmuring to herself words 
in her own tongue, she turned from us. With her dignified 
and noiseless tread, unfaltering and unhasting, she b^an to 
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cross the sandy outskirt of the beach towards the door of 
the little mortuary. 

" Don't — don't go in ! " I cried impetuously, following 
her. " Oh, don't ; it will hurt you so much." 

She smiled at me, and pursued her way without 
answering. 

The unguarded door was on the latcL Since I could not 
resist her determination, I opened it, and, entering, drew 
aside the cloth which hid the form and features of the 
drowned woman. 

The stranger cast one steady glance upon that which was 
thus revealed, then by a look and gesture dismissed me from 
her side. 

I stumbled out of the hut into the open air. Of course, 
though I did not realise it, mere physical exhaustion had 
a great deal to do with my overpowering agitation. Shiver- 
ing and breathing hard, I threw myself down on the ground, 
with my back to the wall of the shed. I was beginning 
to feel that I had lost my bearings in the world, and, in 
the confusion of my thoughts, the one thing that stood out 
clearly was the sense that I must stay here and watch over 
the mourner's safety. 

Almost as in a dream, I saw Hugh standing at the foot of 
the steps, and the other man scuttling up them as if the 
devil were at his shoulder. 

Hugh followed him after a moment, and disappeared from 
view beyond the green brows of the cliff; and then there 
was no living thing in sight beyond the sea-gulls, fishing in 
the break of the wave& 

From within the hut I could hear the stranger's voice, in 
tender speech, it seemed, and low wailing lamentation. 

I sat and stared before me, painfully listening to the 
sound, and by degrees — just as during the vigil of last even- 
ing — my mind was possessed and rapt away into a vast and 
lofty dream-world, which, to my tremulous vision, appeared 
as before to represent the ancient world-drama of human 
life. It was but natural that the dream should now be a 
mournful one, — burials, funeral pyres, shipwrecks, battle 
fields, and the pathetic wandering of disconsolate ghosts 
through vast sunless tracts of gloomy land and heaving 
ocean. I was in it, and of it, yet apart from it — at one 
moment plunged in unspeakable distress, the next lifted by 
the awfulness and majesty of the spectacle into ecstasy. 
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Well, I was aronsed at lajst by the prosaic call of hunger, 
to find the sun somewhat past noon, and to hear, instead of 
the plaint from the shed, a noise of some one granting and 
stretching himself in my near neighboorhood. I got up and 
went round the outside of the little building, and so came 
upon the sexton, with an empty bottle beside him, awak- 
ing by slow stages from a drunken sleep. This no doubt 
explained the theft of the ring. 

I did not speak to him ; but the sight of him made me 
think it would be advisable to lead l^e Indian lady away 
before he could molest her. This idea was strengthened by 
my observing, on the cliffis above, the forms of several persons 
making for the steps, — among them the lank figure, spread- 
ing coat-tails, and forward-bending gait of my good friend 
Bindley, the curate in charge of our church. They were 
evidently coming to view the relics deposited here, and to 
arrange for their burial 

I daresay you know that, at that date, in outlying districts, 
things were often managed in a very simple, summary way. 
It would not have occurred to any native to think of a 
regular inquest as necessary in the case of death from ship- 
wreck ; and our part of the world was so difficult of access, 
and so generally unimportant, that no one as yet had taken 
upon himself to have us enlightened. 

I made some purposeful noise as I approached the door, 
which had been left igar for the sake of air ; for I was sorely 
afraid of surprising the stranger in some manifestation of 
sorrow which she would not have wished alien eyes to see. 

I found her sitting on the floor of the shed, at the feet of 
the white lady — her head bent, and her form as usual so 
motionless as to resemble a carved image. She had replaced 
the covering over the body. 

On my whispering to her that people were coming, and 
would she not rather go away, she rose to her feet, then, 
hesitating for a moment, she said : 

** Those who are coming are their own countrymen, though 
unacquainted with them. They will bury them and mourn 
them according to the English usages. I can do nothing 
more for them now — nothing more. But will they, indeed, 
be buried with the ceremonies becoming ? These are persons 
of nobility." 

I said I was sure that Mr Bindley would do all that was 
proper. 

C 
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Thereupon she made no farther remark or inquiry, but 
slowly walked out of the hut 

We met and passed the party who had just come down to 
the Cove without any exchange of word or salutation, and 
also, by some mutual impulse, at as great a distance as the 
narrowness of the shore permitted. Bindley's companions, 
stolid countrymen of the better-to-do sort, stared wonderingly 
and fearfully at the Indian lady, who, however, on her side^ 
did not condescend to give them so much as a look, — drawing 
her veil forward, and quite concealing her face from theoL 
But for this movement Bindley would, I think, have addressed 
her in his kindly awkward fashion ; as it was he stumped 
onward in a discouraged silence. 

The stranger did not refuse my assistance in the ascent of 
the rough narrow steps, and though she said nothing till we 
reached the Manor House gate, I became aware that she had 
relaxed, at least where I was concerned, her haughty deter- 
mination to keep every one at a distance. 

My mind was now full of perplexity as to where she could 
be safely bestowed. Mr Bindley, the curate, was a true man 
enough, but a bachelor, and a little eccentric. I did not 
know whether he would open his doors, nor yet whether, 
even were he disposed to do so, the lady would accept his 
hospitality. In no other house did I conceive that she would 
really be in any greater personal security than with us. 

As I revolved these thoughts we arrived at the gate. 
The grey weather-beaten Manor House stood before us, all 
the blinds drawn down, and the garden, where the little boys 
used to play on fine mornings, dreary and forsaken. 

I detained our guest one moment — ^though for her part 
she was about to pass in through the gate without any diow 
of reluctance. 

'* Madam, if you indeed condescend to enter my brother's 
house once more, I entreat you be advised by ma I 
entreat you not again to listen to him or his messengers — 
to trust to me alona" 

She gazed at me darkly, seeming to recall her spirit from 
some distant flight, and answered me only after a lengthy 
pause, and in calm meditative speech. 

" You think that your brother wishes me ill — ^you think 
that if I had gone with him in the boat evil would have 
befallen me. Yes, it is true that he — or perchance that 
other man — deceived me in the hope he held fortL I 
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should have suffered disappointment of my going. But he 
would have done me injury no further — nay, not even if 
he had planned and sworn it Know this much : there is 
no man nor woman who is able to do an ii\jury to my body, 
so long as I myself am in possession of my full and right 
mind. And therefore is it that I am not afraid to enter 
the house of an enemy — nor do I fear at all to encounter 
with your brother again." 

Saying the last words she moved through the gate, and 
made her way along the gravel-path, between the brown 
flower-beds where primroses and violets had begun to bloom. 
I followed, silent, dazed in mind. 

Arrived within the house, she said : " I am grown very 
faint with hunger. Will you, being so kind-hearted, bring 
me a little food to the chamber that you have allotted to 
m& If it might be milk and uncooked rice, or an egg 
uncooked, — and if I might have a handful of fire and a 
vessel . . . Yet, no ... It matters not. I weary you with 
requests. . . . He that has lost the jewel should let fall 
the casket" 

I thought over these sayings often and carefully, but being 
an ignorant lad I could not interpret them. However, I 
did what the stranger desired, — rekindled the fire in the 
braaer, and brought her the food she chose, with a pan 
for cooking it I also took it upon me to arrange the room 
more comfortably than had been possible in the haste and 
darkness of the previous night, — and so at length left her 
alona 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BOSE TAKES BEFUGB. 

When I had satisfied the wolfish hunger that was upon 
me, I betook myself to the kitchen, there to put a few 
questions to Polly. 

Polly — so I should then have summed her up— was a 
pretty girl of fifteen or sixteen, with very good wits and 
clever hands and observant eyes. She was also kind and 
cheerful 

I found her standing by the kitchen table, in an immense 
blue apron, with her sleeves tucked up beyond her elbows^ 
washing the dinner things in a tub of steaming water. 

I settled myself in an arm-chair by the fireside, heartilv 
glad of the rest, and not sorry either to look at young Polly^ 
face and her clear, beautiful, unconcerned eyes. 

One must make allowances for reaction, you know. 

Well, I learnt from her in the first place that Baby Hugh, 
though not in an absolutely hopeless condition, was yet 
seriously ill, poor little toad, tossing about in high fever, 
and often crjring out with pain. Both his father and mother 
were watching by his bedside, and the doctor was to come 
in again during the evening. 

Rose was what Polly called stiff She did not give way, 
but neither would she eat, nor leave the little patient to 
Huffh and get some rest She would not speak a word 
neiUier; and everybody might do as they liked so they 
but left her alone. 

When she returned from summoning the doctor Polly had 
been scandalised by hearing high words in the hall — Mrs 
Batten's voice in furious altercation with my brother. 

It was a strange circumstance that Mrs Batten had not 
been seen by her again, and all the more odd because she 
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* had actually gone off and left her aprons and a basket 
behind her — of which things as a rule she was so careful 

Yet a further mysterious circumstance was the fact that 
the parlour door and the door of the gun-room were both 
locked, and the keys taken out. 

WeU, as I listened to Polly, I began to feel weary beyond 
expression, and by-and-by fell asleep there in the arm-chair by 
the kitchen fire. I must have slept for more than an hour, and 
I was awakened at last by Folly gently pulling at my sleeva 

'' Will you not go and see what is the matter ? " sdie said. 
"There seems to be something wrong." 

I shook myself together, and ran upstairs. Rose stood in 
the doorway of the room where Tony was lying. 

''You'll only make yourself entirely unfit to nurse 
Hughie," I heard my brother saying. " For Heaven's sake 
go and lie down, go and get some sleep ; but don't go in 
there and make yourself more weak and helpless than you 
are already." 

He spoke brutally — ^though almost in a whisper, out of an 
involuntary respect, I suppose, for the dead. 

In answer Rose lifted her eyes to his and smiled, half- 
absently, half-wildly. The look of madness, which yester- 
night had been so startling, was returning to her face. In- 
different to her husband's threats and scowls, she entered 
the chamber and locked the door behind her. 

Hugh, muttering curses in his usual fashion, then turned, 
and saw me standing at the stair -head. He had more 
reasons than one for execrating me and my doings that day ; 
very obviously the nght of me made his wrath bubble up 
again within him. However, I had eaten and rested, and 
was buoyant and determined to a degree that surprised 
myself — so much so that I accosted him first, a thing that 
rarely happened. 

"You behave to Rose like a brute," said I. "Why, in 
Heaven's name, do you not do as any other man would, and 
have a woman in to help her? Why did you send away 
Mrs Batten f Unless, indeed, it is your wish that your wife 
should go stark mad once for all ? Do you want Hugh to 
follow Tony f Ah ! perhaps you are going to take this oppor- 
tunity to make a general clearance of the house. A wife 
and sons are no doubt expensive, and apt to be troublesome." 

His impulse of hatred against me seemed to yield before 
some feeling that for the present was yet stronger. 
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" You are always a fool, Robert," he said almost placably. 
" To-day you have committed follies enough to ruin yourself 
and all of us. I daresay it is true that I am not an amiable 
man. I show where I hate, where I despise, where I am 
disappointed. To-night, though, there is only one thing in 
the world I care about, and that's Hughie's life. And she, 
the drivelling idiot of a woman,'' — stretching his hand to- 
wards the door, — *'she would rather go and wail over a 
dead child, to whom she can do no manner of good, than 
stay by the one remaining to her, and try to save him. Do 
you think that's not enough to exasperate a man ? Hughie 
is alone at this moment — abandoned by his own mother." 

Saying the last words abruptly, he ran up the steps which 
led from the main landing to my little chamber, where Baby 
Hugh was lying. I followed him. 

Even to my inexperienced eyes the child appeared very 
alarmingly ill. His father's face, as he bent over the bed 
and contemplated the flushed, stricken brows, the parched 
mouth and glassy eyes, was so anxious, so painfully troubled, 
that I myself, who detested him, began to pity. 

" Why did you send Mrs Batten away 1 " I asked again. 
" And that when you know she is the best of all the women 
about here at nursing." 

Hugh laid his finger upon the baby's pulse ; and I saw 
tears gather in his eyes. 

"What am I to do? Good Lord! what am I to dof* 
he murmured to himself. 

" Why not get Mrs Batten ? Why did you send her 
away?" I insisted. 

"No, no, not Martha Batten, — I couldn't trust her," 
he answered, speaking fiercely, and as wildly almost as 
Rose herself might have done. "She would lay out a 
dead child of mine — oh, yes — and I let her! Tony was 
Rose's boy. But she would never save a living one's 
life — not she; above all, not the one I love. No, no, — 
she shall not come near him." 

This speech astonished me. It was plain that there 
existed between my brother and Mrs Batten a closer and 
more personal relation than anything I had been led, by 
Joe Ruggins' hints on the subject, to divine. 

However, I was simple-minded beyond my years, as I 
suppose a bookish, solitary boy is likely to be, if he 
retains an unperverted mind ; and reviewing what I could 
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flee of the aitiiation, by the help of my new and sombre 
knowledge of Hugh's puraaits, I hastily concluded that 
he must have got the better of this woman in some 
matter of gain from the wreck, and so made her very 
angry with him. No doubt she was in some way of 
use to him and his confederates, and they all were 
mutually in one another's power, and at the mercy of 
each other's tempers and resentments. Thus did I add 
two and two to make five; my presumed insight costing 
me some additional pangs of shame at the disgrace of 
all thia 

Hugh, meanwhile, busied himself with steeping a hand- 
kerchief in vinegar and water, and laying it on the poor 
child's forehead. 

I watched this operation — noting absently the brownness 
and awkwardness of his hands ; and when it was over : 

" If I were you," said I, " I should have her in neverthe- 
less. Hughie will be lost if you do not get a skilful nurse, 
and Rose herself knows in reality very little about nursing. 
I suppose Mrs Batten wants money out of you. Well, isn't 
Hughie's life worth a mere money sacrifice ? Make up your 
quaml with her, give her what she asks, and have her in. 
Offer her sometMng extra if she pulls Hughie througL" 

My brother gazed at me in unfeigned stupefaction, wherein 
I seemed able to detect a flutter of admiration. He, of 
course, imagined that I had somehow discovered the true 
state of affiurs and had risen to a height, or, if you will, 
sunk to a depth, of cynicism beyond his own, and in- 
credible at my years. 

As we thus stood looking into one another's eyes across 
the bed, poor little Hugh between us tossing and moaning 
in his fever, our ears were startled by a most incongruous 
and unexpected sound coming from the room immediately 
beneath us. 

It was a woman's voice, singing, — a strong, sweet, rather 
rollicking contralto, uttering, at the very top of its power, but 
with no inconsiderable grace and skill, that ancient ditty : 

" Begone, dull care ! 
I prithee be gone from me." 

We heard the first stanza out in motionless, dumbfounded 
surprise. I am almost ashamed to confess that it set my 
heart a^lancing for one unreflective moment, it was so loud 
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and cheerful I told you before how, in the midst of all 
these mysteries and troubles, for which I truly grieved, I 
was od(Uy conscious of hitherto unknown buoyancy and 
manfulness within myself. 

Hugh had turned first a dark tawny red, then white ; and 
on recovering his speech burst, as was to be expected, into 
imprecations, low-breathed but violent. 

I, on my part, the first bewilderment over, recollected 
that the room beneath mine was the gun-room, and that 
Folly had told me the gun-room door was locked. 

Then there must be a woman locked up in it 

Stave after stave of "Begone, dull care!'' rang out in 
lusty cadences. When the song was finished there was a 
pause; and while it lasted Hugh, whom I had never seen 
in so distracted a state, cursed and swore somewhat too 
loudly. 

The singing had aroused the suffering child without 
frightening hun ; but now his father's anery voice seemed 
to penetrate to the quick, past all the mists of fever and 
pain; and Hughie's moans and tossings turned suddenly 
to screams and struggles of terror. 

Abandoning, in his renewed alarm, all further thought 
of the singer below, Hugh bent over him and tried to 
soothe him, speaking in such accents of imploring tender- 
ness as no one would have thought possible to a man of 
his relentless and unsympathetic disposition. 

But these efforts only increased the child's fear and ex- 
citement; and at every touch and tone the shrieks were 
redoubled, and the struggling grew more frantic. The 
piteous sounds must even have touched the heart of the 
person in the gun-room, for, having started a rolling 
sea ditty — "*Twas a Friday mom when we set sail," — 
she stopped after a couple of lines, and did not strike 
up again. 

"Stand away," I said to Hugh. "He is afraid of you. 
Qo and make up the fire and fetch a light, and let me 
try to quiet him." 

With a strange humbleness Hugh obeyed ; while I took 
the little fevered body from the bed, and, wrapping a 
blanket about it, walked up and down, cooing to him, 
in imitation of what one sees women do to quiet fractious 
infants. No doubt the imitation was but a poor and 
awkward one, and perhaps Hughie resented it as an in- 
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dignity; at any rate it was entirely unsuccessful, and, in 
despair, I laid him down again upon the bed. 

"We men are no good at this," I said. *'This wants 
a woman." 

"True," my brother interrupted me in a violent tone. 
"'Tis his mother who should tend him — and by Q — d 
she shall tend him. I'll have no more of her damned 
nonsense ! ** 

With that he darted out of the room, and went to the 
door of the chamber where Tony lay. He knocked on the 
door, at first gently enough, and only a little more loudly 
and firmly when no notice was taken. His patience, how- 
ever, always of the shortest, was, in the present state of his 
nerves, even less enduring than usual Soon and suddenly 
it yielded, and then he began to thunder blows upon the 
panels, mingUng with them hoarse calls upon his wife's 
name, together with threats and abuse of her painful to 
hear. The house rang like a pandemonium. 

I rushed down to him and tried to stop the shameful 
uproar by my hand upon his mouth ; but a stripling was 
no match for a grown man of his bulk and strength, and 
he flung me to one side. I grappled with him again, re- 
monstrating breathlessly and vehemently. It was to no 
purpose ; he held me off with his right arm, and with his 
left hand pounded the door. 

Bad as was Baby Hugh's case, I hoped Hose would have 
enough hardness to withstand her husband and keep the 
door closed. It was stout and solid, and he could not 
have broken it down without the use of tools. 

But never yet had Rose been able to make a resistance 
prolonged enough to be effectual ; at the last moment she 
always gave way — as she did now. 

Nevertheless, this time her giving way was itself equiv- 
alent to triumph over him. 

She flung the door wide, and stood upon the threshold, 
facing us and fisdng her eyes full upon Hugh, who, at the 
sight of her, fell back a step or two — in sheer fright, I 
believe. 

For her aspect was that of frenzy — tragic, Msenad-like, 
abandoned; such indeed as it had been last night when, 
in the first agony of her loss, she had appeared among us 
in the parlour. Only, what had then, in deep gloom, been 
barely visible, was now doubtfully and weirdly illuminated. 
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partly by rays of candlelight from the open doorway of 
Baby Hugh's sick-room, and partly by the fading daylight 
through &e mullioned passage window. Her smiken eyes 
glittered with a ghastly light ; on her livid cheeks, over the 
cheek-bones, were burning patches of red; her pale lips, 
widely parted, were drawn down at the corners, and her 
panting breath between them was like that of some hunted 
beast in extremity. 

The cries of the sick child rang out shrilly in the abrupt 
silence ; but she never heeded them, nor removed her eyes 
from her husband's face. 

I shall never forget how she looked as she stood there 
— poor Rose ! — and I am certain that he whose doing it all 
was never forgot it to his dying day. 

For years he had driven her too hard. By his harsh 
scorn, and by the constant submission and endurance he 
required of her, he had wasted away the strength of her 
mind and heart, had crushed out reason, and dissipated the 
secret reserves of character. Now that the day was come 
which called for these, she was bankrupt of them. It was 
plain, alas! that if Baby Hugh's life depended on his 
mother's care, he must die, — she was past all caring for 
any one, Hugh might curse and thunder as he would. 

What were we to do ? My brother himself seemed dazed 
with the greatness of the calamity. 

I thought of calling up Polly, who, because of her youth 
and the need of her in the household, had hitherto been 
strictly forbidden to approach the little patients. I thought 
of getting the singer in the gun-room liberated, and im- 
ploring her to help us. 

Both plans were exceeding dubious ; yet help from out- 
side might take hours to bring to this remote house where 
it was so instantly necessary, — even if it were possible to 
procure it, now that the dread of the fever was grown so 
general and intense. 

Seldom in my life have I felt a greater relief than at 
the moment when I heard Polly's gentle tones from the 
staircase calling " Dr Williams is come," and then, follow- 
ing them, the heavy yet rapid footfall of the old man as he 
ascended towards us. 

Dr Williams was at that time the only individual of hia 
profession within a radius of eight or nine miles, the country 
being so desolate, and the inhabitants for the most part so 
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primitive and disooaraging, that nobody else could be in- 
dnoed to settie among n& He was a short, broad man, 
of a tab-like configuration, with a white-bearded and ez- 
cessiyely weather-beaten countenance. Both personally and 
professionally he had well-marked merits and demerits. 
Thus, he was kind-hearted, but highly irascible; strictly 
honourable, yet detestably inquisitive ; dbrewd in affiiirs and 
often wise in counsel, but not always able to refrain from 
over-indulgence in strong liquor. 

In work his best qualities were derived from his age and 
experience. His persevering curiosity had served hun ad- 
mirably, and he hsA amassed an enviable accumulation of 
strange things seen and tried. To learn something new he 
would compass sea and land, and he had an extraordinary 
memory for things he had examined but once. 

It was, however, unfortunate for his patients that, on 
ordinary occasions, his memory— or perhaps it was his atten- 
tion — would often prove at fault, so that he might forget from 
one visit to another what exactly was the matter with you ; 
and this would happen even in a serious case, provided it 
was also a common one. 

Thus each time he saw you he would make a fresh diag- 
nosis, without reference to former ones ; and though, from 
the nature of the facts, these separate judgments were 
usually progressive repetitions of one another, it now and 
again happened that tiiey turned out to be slightly — even 
considerably — at variance, producing consequent variations 
of treatment which would have surprised a competent 
critic. 

These peculiarities were the cause of some divergence of 
opinion concerning the doctor, according as he had marvel- 
lously effected a cure or unaccountably delayed to do so ; but 
they made very little difference to the lucrativeness of his 
practice. 

Sometimes indeed a perplexed nurse or mother would 
embarrass him with questions and reminders; but amid 
an ignorant population, it needed no great adroitness to 
parry astonishment, and readjust matters without being 
detected. 

Such was the worthy practitioner whose arrival we now 
hailed with inexpressible feelings of comfort. 

Hugh seized him by the arm, and would have carried him 
off forthwith to the child's bedside; but Rose's face and 
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attitude immediately arrested him, and disregarding my 
brother, he approached her, — his hand outstretched, his 
smile bland and cheerful, and his eyes keenly observant 

"Well, my dear," said he, — he had known her from 
babyhood, — "how are you getting onl How is Master 
Tony ? *' 

The friendly, matter-of-fact tones, and the familiar ap- 
pearance with its associations of ready aid, seemed to recall 
Rose a little to herself. She did not notice his mistake in 
the name, and unfortunately he repeated it 

"Do you think Tony's a bit better than he was this 
morning ? Let's go and have a look at him." 

She turned with a bewildered air, and glanced into the 
room behind her. Clearly, in her sad confusion of mind, 
she had conceived the momentary idea, the wild hope, that 
her loss was nothing but a dream. 

" He is here," she said hoarsely ; " and I thought ... I 
thought . . ." 

Following her movement, he understood his blunder, and 
frowned to himself ; then, taking her by the arm from behind, 
he turned her towards the upper room. 

"Let's go and see how he is getting on. He seems 
fretting to himself, don't he?" 

" No, Tony first," she said, resisting him, still under the 
influence of her frantic imaginings. " Come in here first" 

" But it's baby wants us most just now. Hark how he's 
crying for you, my dear. Tony's at rest, you know." 

" At rest ! " she murmured slowly. " At rest ! Yes, so 
he is ! You said that was the best thing of any for him, 
didn't you ? " 

Then she added sharply : 

"Do you know . . . something terrible has happened 
to me . . . and I can't remember what it is 1 " 

The doctor was beginning to answer in his most soothing 
tones : " Now, now, my dear. A good girl like you " 

When Hugh burst forth impatiently : 

" Doctor, Robert here will look after her for a bit — and 
you can see her again before you go. Come to the boy 
now." 

His voice, peremptory and harsh though not actually 
brutal, speaking in a manner very frequent with him, once 
more awakened Rose's normal consciousness. 

"ilA/" she cried out "JTow, I remember T^ and then, 
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polling herself from Williams' hold, she turned fiercely upon 
him. 

"You have mocked me! You have mocked me! Gkxl 
will punish you for mocking at a mother when her heart 
is broken." 

With a passionate gesture she hurried back into the 
room, but paused a few steps within the door, and covered 
her face with her hands. 

" I cannot bear it," we heard her moaning. " I cannot 
bear it Oh, how can I escape f What shall I do ? Oh, 
what shall I do r' 

Williams continued to observe her curiously, in spite of 
Hugh's angry protests, and was softly drawing near her 
again, when she suddenly came running out into the passage, 
and darted past us to the farther end of it, where was the 
flight of stairs leading up to the attics. 

I sped after her, the doctor following me. 

Panting and whispering to herself, she reached the door 
of the stranger's room ; and, without pausing to knock for 
leave to enter, flung it wide open. 

There ensued a strange quiet — a sudden and profound 
hush, repulsing, extinguii^iing the stormy rages of grief and 
anger. 

Day had now so far declined that the low-roofed attic 
was filled with grey dusk. Night itself had settled in the 
comers under the eaves, whither the feeble rays which 
entered through the deep -set dormer window could not 
penetrate. In the midst of the grey, near the inner wall 
of the chamber, glowed forth the fiery red coals of the 
brazier, making a tremulous sphere of warmth and live 
light, whose circumference faded by degrees into the sur- 
rounding gloom and cold. 

Within the red glow the Indian lady had been seated. 
At the brusque opening of the door she instantly and with 
her noiseless grace rose to her feet, remaining in the same 
spot, impassive and expectant. 

Rose was checked for one moment, and, as I said, hushed. 
Then she fell on her knees, and stretched out her arms, 
praying in a voice so pitiful that it made my tears start. 

" Oh, I have come to you ! . . . Last night you made me 
sleep. Ah, put me to sleep again ! . . . I cannot bear what 
I have to bear, — I cannot! Oh, put me to sleep! Put 
me to sleep!" 
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The stranger made not a sound or movement in answer. 
Very plainly this intrusion was most unwelcome, and, in her 
eyes, unwarrantable 

Standing between the dusk and the glow she contemplated 
the form and the gestures of her suppliant with a large 
severe gaze, in whose dark depths the reflected firelight 
shone redly as if in wrath and scorn. 

Her attitude bespoke, not merely resentment at a lack of 
respect for her privacy and her own heavy sorrows, but also, 
still more distinctly, a hard fastidious dislike To her rooted 
contempt of the race among whom she found herself there 
was added now, no doubt, a further contempt for such abject 
demonstrations. 

Rose, still kneeling, bowed her head, and buried her 
face in her hands. What she sought was not compas- 
sion, but a tyranny which should benumb her; and 
already the stem, disdainful presence seemed to act upon 
her beneficently. 

The doctor was now puffing at my elbow. This scene was 
better than a day's meat and drink to him. After a minute 
or two he began to presume on the rights of a medical man 
in the performance of his duties so far as to push forward 
into the room, in spite of my earnest endeavours to restrain 
him. 

But he scarcely overpassed the threshold, being subtly 
arrested, and compelled to an unnatural quiescence 

At length the Indian lady spoke, in her clear and finely 
measured tones — still at a distance, from beyond the middle 
of the room, to us who were by the door. 

'* Is Master Robert Fellowes here ? Will he explain to 
me who is this gentleman, and what it is which this lady 
requires of me 1 " 

My name from her lips — uttered in the quaint, unusual 
form — thrilled and pleased me strangely. I drew near her, 
throwing into my manner all the respect I could. I told 
her briefly of Rose's extreme sorrow, and of what she had 
gone through that day to weaken and unnerve her. 

" She is convinced that it was you who made her able to 
sleep last night, and her longing for the relief of sleep is so 
great that she has ventured to come and ask it of you, as a 
kindness you can grant if you wilL" 

"Yes. It is so. Sleep lb a good gift that I can still 
give. But who is this?" 
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Through her inyariable stately courtesy I could feel the 
heat of her indignation. 

I presented the doctor ; and the worthy man, much, I am 
sure, to his own surprise, bowed before her at his introduction 
as if she were some royal personskge. Notwithstanding the 
effect of her individuality upon him, he persevered in watch- 
ing her and Rose alternately with undisguised zest. 

"If Mrs Fellowes will he down upon her couch I will 
then come to her and sit by her, till She falls into a sound 
sleep," said the stranger in gentle accents, expressive never- 
theless of absolute command. " And will you, O Mr Bobert 
Fellowes, be so good to lead me to her, when she has thus 
composed herself." 

We were dismissed. Rose meekly took the doctor's arm 
and went out, advancing with weary, feeble stepa To the 
questions he could not forbear asking, as soon as we were 
fairly beyond the doorway, she murmured careless and 
contradictory replies, while I refused to notice them. 

" I will take Rose to her bedroom. Qo you and attend 
to the child," was all I would say to him, for his ways just 
then irritated me beyond my patience. 

A little later, when Rose was lying on her bed, and I was 
about to leave her and the stranger alone together, the latter 
said to me : 

" The doctor Williams, your physician, is he still in the 
house t " 

"Y^heis." 

" If it should be needful for him to speak again with this 
lady, your sister-in-law, will you give me warning of it, and 
so dispose that I do not see Mm again." 

I promised to do my best, inwardly amused at the prospect 
of Williams' disappointment and vexation, for I knew how 
he must be counting on rich, unheard-of discoveries to be 
made through his observations upon her. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BOBSBT LEABNS THB MIND OF MABTHA BATTBN. 

On my leaving the women I found Hugh waiting for me. 

There was no unoccupied room near, and he hastily drew 
me into the children's nursery — ^now, alas ! the chamber of 
death. 

A candle burned on a table at the foot of the bed whereon 
Tony lay. His face was uncovered. I would gladly have 
lingered over him awhile, and paid him my tribute of sor- 
rowful tears, — for he had been the dearest little lad, and, 
amid all the bewildering agitations which had filled the house 
since he died, I had begun to miss him, to wish for his 
gentle little voice and endearing ways again. 

His father never even glanced towards him. He walked 
twice or thrice up and down the room with every appearance 
of being in the most harrowing perplexity. His face had a 
grey tinge, and his eyes looked wan and haggard. Several 
times he began to speiak, uttered a few unintelligible phrases, 
and then broke off. I imagine that, till this day, he himself 
had hardly known how completely all his hopes and affec- 
tions were centred on Baby Hugh : certainly I had had till 
now no idea of the real depth of his love for the child. 

Jealous and sad for Tony, I took the white face-cloth, 
which Bose had removed, and covered his face. 

At length Hugh ceased his walk and said : 

" Williams is going to stay the first half of the night." 

" Then Hughie is in great danger ? " 

'* Everything depends upon to-night Everything depends 
upon to-night." 

He looked at me very hard, as if he wanted to search out 
some secret thought of my mind. 

'* Well, he has the best chance that could be given him, 
since the doctor is staying to watch," I said. 
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" Williams says we mast have a woman — it's a difficult 
case. We must have a sensible, knowledgable woman. An 
ignorant one, or a fool, might easily let him slip through 
her fingera" 

" I'll go and fetch Mrs Batten." 

"He suggested Mrs Batten. He thinks her the only 
woman equal to this." 

" I'll be off at once." I turned there and then to go, but 
he stopped me testily. 

" No, no. Listen to me. ... It is no use your going to 
her house. I know she is not thera" 

"Well, where is she, then 1" 

" Don't be in such a confounded hurry ; — there is no need, 
since Williams is here for the present. It was a hundred 
thousand pities you played that fool's trick of sending Joe 
Ruggins to her." 

'' Oh, he told me he was not on good terms with her ; but 
how could I suppose that affected you ? " 

** She fancied that it was I who sent him ; and, if it had 
been true, there would have been some reason for her losing 
her temper. Now the thing is, — I have not been able to 
pacify her, and it would be just like her to refuse to have 
anything to do with me or my child. You know what 
women are like — or rather, I suppose, you don't know." 

" What have you and this Mrs Batten got to do with bne 
another f " 

He raised his brows, and opened his eyes wide, as if 
immensely astonished ; then frowned and reddened. 

« Never mind that If you don't know all about it now, 
no doubt you will get to know, and I'm damned if I care 
whether or not. The point is, — can we get her to nurse the 
boyt" 

" Ton said just now you would not trust her with a living 
child of yours." 

" She will be responsible to Williams. His good word is 
important to her. Then her skill . . . and there being no 
one half as good . . . and the child's danger. No, I must 
risk it ! Williams can coerce her. He must make her feel 
that he will stand no nonsensa She will not dare do badly 
— if she once agrees to do it at all." 

" Then where is she ) Do you want me to see her and 
ask her about it ? " 

" I do. I want you to tell her about the Joe Ruggins 

D 
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business. Say anything you like about me, and your suspi- 
cions, and so on ; only make clear — what is the truth — ^thiat 
I had nothing to do with his coming to her door. Do you 
understand me ? " 

" Why, yes — so far. And then 1 " 

" Then — be a good lad. You can talk the birds off the 
bushes if you will. Martha has often laughed about the 
way you have with women, and your pretty eyes. . . . I — I 
know I've been crusty to you. I own I ought to have been 
a kinder brother. . . . But look here, — I'll do anything you 
say — I'll turn over a new leaf. We'll talk about your future 
by-and-by. You shall have money, opportunities ; and I'll 
not say another harsh word to you as long as I live, — if you'll 
only do this one thing for me, Robert — if you'll just get her 
peaceably to come and save Hughie's life. She can do it, 
if any woman can. Williams says so ; — ^and even he don't 
know all I do about how clever she is." 

You can hardly conceive my sensations on listening to 
this speech from one whose authority over me had been 
used with great harshness, and whose affairs had been 
hitherto a sealed book to me. This well-established intimacy 
with Mrs Batten, — such that he would call her by her Chris- 
tian name, would discuss his family with her, and take note 
of her opinions ; this incredible act of apology and supplica- 
tion towards myself ; this anxiety for the life of his mfant, 
which was revealing a new man within him, — all these 
things, commingling in my mind with what I had learnt 
about him, and felt towards him, earlier in the day, produced 
such a whirling confusion of ideas in my head, that I stood 
perfectly silent and stupefied, looking at his face, but seeing 
nothing. 

He ^ook me by the shoulder. 

"Come, come. Don't stand there staring like an owl 
at midday. Will you do this, or will you not?" 

I roused myself. 

"Yes; I'll do what I can — for Rose's sake, and Baby 
Hugh's. Where do you say Mrs Batten is now to be found t 

With an air which he strove in vain to prevent being 
shamefaced, Hugh produced a key from his pocket 

" She is downstairs in the gun-room," he said, handing it 
to me. 

I gaped at that. 

" Then it was she who was singing ? " 
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^'Yes, damn her, it was. I locked her in there because 
she was in such of a devil of a temper with me — I didn't 
know what she'd be up to next." 

" She must be a bad-natured woman to make that noise, 
when she knew that Hughie was so ill — and Tony, too, 
lying here. You were right not to trust her." 

" She's not a bad-natured woman ; only, where I am con- 
cerned, she is chancy, fitful — likes to startle and hurt m& 
Very natural. At heart I don't blame her. Now, are you 
going, or are you not 1 " 

I considered, — ^while he paced about the room, drawing 
great breaths. 

"WelljIwiUgo." 

I provided myself with a light, and repaired to the gun- 
room. 

Till now I had bestowed no attention on Mrs Batten, and 
held no opinion at all about her, beyond a general impression 
that she was surly, and not very amenable to Rose's wishes. 
Bose, I knew, would have been glad to employ some one else 
when help was needed in the house, if Hugh had allowed it. 

Though innocent, I was not a fooL The last conversation 
with my brother had largely corrected my views as to the 
nature of his connection with Mrs Batten. My dislike of 
my errand waxed greater and greater, so that I lingered in 
the hall for some tmie before going to speak to her. In the 
end, it seemed to me that the unbecomingness of the request, 
and of the situation generally, ought not to be weighed 
against Hughie's chances of life. 

You must not criticise my clumsy methods of thought too 
severely. I don't think my instincts were much at fault ; 
and I was even hotly desirous to do what was right ; but I 
was young and raw, and ignorant to a degree of all con- 
ventional standards. I had no one whose advice I could 
ask, and there was only a minute or two allotted me 
during which to make up my mind. 

Well, finally, I unlocked the gun-room door and went in. 

This den, sacred to Hugh and his private business, was a 
small square apartment, looking out upon the most shut-in 
and lonely end of the garden. The walls, like those of 
most of our rooms, were panelled in dark wood. The 
furniture, equally sombre in tint, consisted chiefly of two 
heavy cupboards and a large writing bureau, all unusually 
stout and soUd, and kept rigorously locked. Quns, fishing- 
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tackle, riding and driving whips, with other such country 
and sporting appurtenances, which were stowed carelessly 
in comers, or hung against the walls, should, by rights, 
have done something towards diminishing the sinister aspect 
of the room, and imparting to it a tinge of joviality; but 
the utmost number and untidiness to which they at any 
time attained could never compass so much as this. The 
gun-room seemed to have imbibed the spirit of its master, — 
to have made itself proof against all wholesome and pleasant 
associations. 

At the opening of the door, Mrs Martha Batten jumped 
up hastily from her chair, and made a dash forward. Seeing 
who it was, however, she started back. 

I shut the door behind me, set the candle upon the top of 
the bureau, and looked at her. I wanted to readjust my 
ideajs of her by the help of her appearance, before engaging 
in this delicate conversation. So that there ensued some- 
thing of a pause, which she, on her side, employed in a very 
thorough examination of me. 

I saw, then, before me a woman who, on a closer inspection 
than I had as yet been led to give her, struck me as several 
years younger than I had fancied, besides being several 
degrees more handsome. As I scrutinised her, I began to 
guess that her surliness was a more or less superficial thing — 
partly due to the singularity and discomfort of her position 
when in our house, and partly, perhaps, assumed as a kind 
of disguise. I thought I detected in her face and demeanour 
something which accorded better with her rich and rollick- 
ing singing voice, than with the gruff, underhand ways I had 
formerly deemed so characteristic of her. 

In figure she was exceedingly well-made and muscular, 
and, though one could not justly have called her unfeminine, 
her movements rather remindeid one of an athletic young 
man's. Her face, in its natural mode, harmonised with her 
figure. The forehead was broad, the eyes brown, finely 
opened and sparkling ; the cheeks somewhat high-coloured ; 
the lips, not indeed shapely, but red, healthful-looking, and 
expressive. Whether it was the effect of my pretty eyes or 
no, her countenance certainly relaxed and softened under my 
contemplation of it. The glint of fiery temper, from which 
her glance could never be wholly free, was reduced, as it 
were, to a mere pin-point ; while a tolerably inviting smile 
presently gave me a glimpse of her white and even teeth. 
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I may have flashed a little, betweea earnestness and em- 
barrassment ; and following hard upon her saucy smile came 
half-wheedling, half-impudent speech. 

" Tour brother have sent you to let me out — eh ? And a 
message for me to behave myself time to come? — Only you're 
a bit bashful-like, and can't say no unkind words to a 
woman f Eh ? That's what it is ? " 

'* Not quite that, Mrs Batten, except that certainly I am 
to let you out." 

'*Well, whatever it is, I say this beforehand: you can 
tell him from me that I don't care for his messages — ^not 
one snap of my fingers. No, I don't. I was in a tearing 
ragious temper with him awhile since, and I'd good reason 
tooe so. And now my temper's blowed itself away, and it's 
gone ; but I don't heed him nor his messages none the more 
for that. And I'm sorry for you as 'as to take them upon 
yourself. I always was sorry for you, — seeing how you've 
never been able to stand upright, nor to walk, but been 
always kep' a-squirming and a-crawling underside of his 
wicked old thumb. Yes, sir, you mightn't think of it, but 
Martha Batten have spoken up for you, many's the time." 

Only two days ago this reference to my humiliating 
position would have been the severest mortification to me ; 
now, my outlook upon life in general, and my own estimate 
of myself, had been so extensively altered, that I was not 
in the slightest degree disturbed. In fact, I perceived an 
opening for a small move. 

''Well, that shows your heart to be a kind one, Mrs 
Batten, — so that, after all, I believe you will listen kindly 
to what I have come to say." 

" Oh, I'll listen to ye — so long as ye do like to talk. You 
do chatter as sweet as a bullfinch. But please to remember 
that listening and doing be two " 

" Yes, well ! — ^Now, first of all, about your being so vexed 
with my brother. Really and truly he was not to blame. 
It was I who sent Joe Ruggins to fetch you, and very un- 
willing he was to go. My brother meant me to take that 
message, but I made Joe take it in my stead. So you see, 
if you are angry with any one, it should be with me." 

At the bare mention of Joe Ruggins' name the colour 
flew up in her face, and she began muttering broken 
sentences, whose tenor was by no means complimentary 
to that individual 
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*< Now, be that the honest gospel truth 9 Would you swear 
to it ? — you being, as I should say, a real good young man." 

" Yes, it's honest truth. I swear to it." 

''Well, then, as you say that, I suppose I was in the 
wrong this time. The fact is I'm that soft-hearted with 
him really, that I has to put on a little, just to hide it. It 
don't pay — Gkxi, it don't — for to be known as soft as what 
you fed. But, lor' there, you don't understand nothing of 
suchlike yet — ^you don't" 

Again she smiled with a saucy boldness, and, I must say, 
I could find no traces of softness in her. 

" Then the first point is settled, isn't it t You are not 
any longer vexed with my brother. All that arose from a 
mistake. And now, Mrs Batten, I can take you at your 
word, that you feel kindly towards us " 

" I don't know as I do," she interrupted teasingly. " I 
don't know that When a woman's been locked up in a 
room against her will for hours and hours, it don't make 
her feel special kind-like — ^more particular if she've given 
the sign for to make up, and no notice taken." 

" How do you mean that ? What sign 1 " 

" Didn't I sing the old song — ^right through and at the 
very top of my voice. He knew what that meant right 
enough, and he should have come down. There, I'm 
a-letting you into all our little secrets — ^baint I? Poor 
old Hugh, he do wish there wasn't so many on 'em betwixt 
me and 'im, no doubt. I should say he was more than a 
bit put about by my singing — wasn't 'e 1 Now, wasn't 'e T " 

From being hopeful of her, and inclined to judge her 
leniently, I found myself revolted by this speech; and 
though it was risking the success of my mission to do so, 
I answered her sternly. 

" Mrs Batten, there is a child dead in the house. And, at 
the moment when you were singing, my brother and I were 
at the bedside of the other one, who is dangerously ilL Yon 
cannot wonder that your singing appeared dreadful to us — 
nor that if it was indeed a signal, my brother did not pay 
attention to it Surely no woman having a heart witihin 
her breast could have acted in such a way.' 

" Very well ! Very well ! You have a right to your own 
opinions. ... So I have no heart within my breast, and 
that's agreed upon." 

She became silent, looking very sullen ; and then, taming 
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her back to me, thrummed with her fingers on the sloping 
front of the writing bureau. I stood silent too, filled with 
impatient distaste of her, and, at the same time, reproach- 
ing myself for not knowing what to say or to do next. 

On a sudden she stopped her thrumming, turned her 
head over her shoulder, and glanced at me out of the 
comers of her eyes. When mine caught her glance, she 
hurriedly turned back again and recommenced drumming. 
She repeated these manoeuvres twice or thrice, with jerky 
and very rapid movements, as if pretending to be frightened, 
and each time I could perceive that her lips were more and 
more pursed up, while the expression of her face grew more 
and more pettish and woe-begone. I was too young for 
these wiles to have any effect ; I remained stubborn in my 
simplicity — perplexed, indignant, anxiously searching my 
wits for some method of dealing with her. 

" You do look so angry," she said at length, in a voice 
that sounded half-tearf i3. 

" Yes, I am angry," I said emphatically. " I have some- 
thing further to say to you, which I could say easily enough 
to any woman with a woman's heart — ^but to you . . . 
Well, it seems a useless thing to try it." 

" I don't like for ye to be angry with me. I've always 
had such a fancy for ye ; and I've got myself into trouble 
many a time, all through speaking up for ya And you 
haven't no call for to say I'm a woman without a heart. 
No one 'as ever said such a thing of me. They did say, 
every one on 'em, as I'd got too much." 

" Well, then, now is the time when you can prove it." 

" How ? Out with it, then, Shameface ! Say what you've 
got to say and make an end of it ! " 

" Baby Hugh's Ufe is in great danger ; Dr Williams says it 
depends on his getting through this night. He must have 
the most skilful nursing we can get for him, and the doctor 
himself suggested your being asked to nurse him. No one 
else could do it like you. That's what I came to ask of 
you. Will you nurse Baby Hugh ? " 

" No, I will not ! Not if I was paid a million of money 
for doing it — not if I had to bum in hell-fire for not doing 
it. Let him die ! " 

The words rang clear, trenchant, thrilling with passion. 
If little Hugh had lain near her, she looked capable of 
killing him outright with her hands. I flared up at her. 
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" Oh, you are a shameful, hateful woman ! And what 
harm can that innocent little child have done you?" 

Ab I grew vehement, she cooled down, and said sombrely, 
but more quietly : " You are young yet. Master Robin, or 
you would understand things, and would not have the face 
for to ask of me a thing like this. There's children, as 
innocent as others in theirselves, whose being in the world 
at all is a wrong done to some one. Such is this child. I 
can't do nothing for him — nor I won't." 

I mastered myself, resolved to argue out the matter 
calmly, if I could. 

" A child is not responsible for his parents' misdeeds, and 
ought not to suffer for them, surely." 

" Oh, that's the way some folks do talk — ^but the world's 
not made so. And if God Almighty do set the children's 
teeth on edge, because that their parents did eat of sour 
grapes — and mind you, that's a tex' in the Scriptures! — 
why I don't see as how any one should expect of a poor 
woman like myself, what don't profess nothing, to do better 
and juster nor what He does Himself." 

" If you're going to act according to the Scriptures, you 
will forgive your enemies, Mrs Batten." 

" I do act according to the Scriptures, when they do suit 
me, and I don't when they don't — ^same as most people. I 
might forgive Hugh — ^I does oftentimes — ^for the sake of the 
old days as we did have together in this very house. 'Tis 
her that I can't forgive. 'Taint no use you're pretending to 
be angry. It's me what's in the right. I had 'im long 
afore she did, long afore you ever come 'ere. She's got 
what was mine once — and she don't value it. Why, I've 
given my old Hugh more happiness in one week nor what 
she have all these years, poor little cry baby. It's that 
what I can't forgive her. He was a galliant man in the 
times with me, — and look what he be now ! a poor moping 
soul ! No, I'm not going to save their precious child, don't 
you think it." 

I went and looked out of the window at the dusky forms 
of trees and bushes, just visible in the darkening air athwart 
reflections from the room. My mind was in a tumult I 
had a feeling that the woman was not sincere, at any rate 
not unalterably determined ; that, if I had full command of 
my thoughts and my tongue, I might readily persuade her ; 
but I could not get this command of myself, — I was not 
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single in my purpose. I wanted Hughie to be saved — but 
not by her means. At one moment I felt a sort of sympathy 
for her — and then it seemed cruel and impudent to ask this 
service of her; at another, I felt most for Rose, whose 
champion I had always been, — and then the intervention of 
such a person, even though Rose herself did not know her 
true character, appeared likely to aggravate her sad con- 
dition, and that the more surely if it proved successful 
From either point of view the employment of this Mrs 
Batten was disagreeable and hazardous, and, for the time, 
the novelty of my knowledge concerning her, with the 
doubts to which it gave rise, tended even to obscure my 
anxiety for little HugL 

I heard her moving about behind me, and, by the reflec- 
tion in the glass, I presently saw her come close up to my 
shoulder. She heaved big sighs, and seemed desirous to 
attract my attention. However, I did not turn round. At 
length she spoke, and in an ordinary tone, except that there 
was a dash of wheedling flattery in it 

" Seeing you so often going about with your books and 
looking so wise, I've often wondered within myself how you 
might make up your opinions of everything. Now, tell me 
honest, — what do you think of me ? Many's the time I've 
wanted to ask the question." 

" I hardly know myself. I do not like you ; yet I am 
sorry for you too." 

" Ah, well ! But you needn't be sorry. I gets plenty of 
good out of life, lucre's some as takes things glum, and 
there's some as takes things cheerful. I take it all cheerful, 
no matter what 'tis, — even though it be calling names. And 
now — about this nursing of the child. Would you think 
the better or the worse of me if I did it 1 It's what I 
should call a soft thing to do ; but if it will make you have 
a better opinion of me, why " 

" I don't see what difference my opinion should make." 

" La ! you are obstinate. But I like you best sa I've 
always wished that you might keep good as long as possible, 
and them what's good is always hard. I'll not worry you. 
Only rd like you to like me a bit better than you do — in 
just a friendly kind of way — and if my nursing of that there 
little brat will make any difference, why, I'll do it." 

I liked her less than ever when she talked in this way, 
though I could not have explained the cause of my inward 
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revolt I wheeled round, so as to look her in the face, and 
found her half-smiling, half inclined to tears. I suppose that 
I frowned upon her involuntarily, and regarded her with 
more severity than I intended or knew. She reddened, cast 
down her eyes, and said in a voice which sounded more 
natural than any speech of hers hitherto : 

"Yes. I see you do indeed dislike me, and I daresay 
nothing will alter it But no matter. I'll nurse Hughia 
I'm going up to him now." 

And thereupon she ran out of the room. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

BOBBBT BEGINS TO MEDITATE UPON THE NATUBE 

OF WOMAN. 

Left alone, I went oat into the garden. This evening of 
early spring was windy and chilL The budding fruit-trees 
swayed and creaked under the low, cloudy sky ; clusters of 
primroses, showing like dim stars against their cushioned 
beds of rich dark earth, tossed wildly as the gusts caught 
them and shook them ; among the rocks, and upon the b^h 
of the little cove, the waves were breaking in sonorous, far- 
reaching thunder. 

To walk up and down the garden paths, listening and 
breathing, steeping my senses and my blood in this life- 
giving, pure atmosphere, was a relief to me from I know 
not what oppression and uneasinesa 

Only yesterday the simple country scene about me, 
shrouded in its nightly mysteriousness, would have stirred 
no special gratitude. It would have mingled sweet in- 
fluences with my thoughts, but all unperceived and un- 
acknowledged by me. 

Now, the most ordinary details offered to ear and eye 
were become new and unfamiliar, — somewhat as well-known 
objects will appear when seen for the first time from a boat 
at sea. I gave them unwonted attention. I was aware, 
more vividly than ever before, of Nature's aloofness from 
man, and her indifference to his fate; and, as youth will, 
I exulted, taking sides with Nature as the more vast and 
glorious. The jar and jangle in my nerves subsided. 
Viewed from these far heights, wickedness and weakness, 
griefs and dislikes seemed tolerable, because small and 
transitory. 

I stayed in the garden long enough for my mind to fall 
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back from these rapt contemplations, and down again to the 
common level of human life; but, as I returned into the 
house, I must still have been partially beneath the spell, for 
the very ordinary objects in the hall, beheld now for the 
many thousandth time, wore an air of strangeness in my 
eyes, and when Polly came out of the kitchen, and addressed 
a remark to me about supper, I remember that I examined 
her features as if I had never seen them before. 

Perhaps, though, it would, after all, be no more than the 
truth to say that I now saw her for the first time. For 
some reason, into which I had never troubled to inquire. 
Rose was obliged to change her little maids veiy frequently. 
Quite a numerous succession of them had come and gone 
during the four or five years I had lived here, and, with my 
head running on very different matters, I had scarcely 
individualised one from another. 

This Polly had been with us for only a few weeks, and I 
was just beginning to call her by her own name instead of 
by that of her predecessor. 

As she stood before me now I discovered that she was 
tall for her years. Her slender figure had taken on some- 
thing of the roundness of womanhood; yet her looks and 
ways retained a little of the self-importance and busy pride 
of the child. I liked the contours of her head and cheek, 
and her frank, rather mutinous eyes. She held herself 
well, moved gracefully, spoke clearly : I came to the con- 
clusion that, when she was fully grown up, Polly would be 
unusually good-looking and attractive. She was wont to 
treat me rather with patronage than respect, and on the 
present occasion, getting no answer to her words beyond a 
stare, she said : 

" You seem to be all in a dream. Master Bob ? Didn't 
you hear what I said to you ? " 

"Oh yes, Polly — you said supper was ready, didn't 
your* 

" I did. I have laid it for everybody, but there seems to 
be no one who is going to eat it." 

We went togetner into the kitchen, where meals were 
usually served. With my newly awakened faculties I here 
again found matter for observation, and, moreover, for 
wonderment. 

The kitchen was a spacious and very picturesque apart- 
ment — ^with its deep fireplace, its red-brick floor, its oaken 
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dresser and settle, and the bright pewter ranged upon its 
walla There had been periods when slovenliness and dirt 
somewhat masked its naturally comely features, but it was 
now neat and clean enough to please the most critical 
housewife. Such an excellent state of things, in a room of 
that size, could never be reached nor maintained but by 
the most steady, methodical perseverance in well-doing. I 
noticed, furthermore, the careful and precise arrangement 
of the table, and the appetising, even if plain, food upon it. 

It now began to appear almost incredible that a creature 
so young as Polly should be the author and the mainspring 
of this delightful order. Yet so it assuredly was. 

Rose, as Hugh's chidings would inform any one who 
stayed as much as half a day with us, was inclined to be 
slatternly and forgetful Not hers was the spirit which 
reigned here. It could only be an emanation from Polly 
herself, whose own person and attire I now found, on slyly 
scrutinising them, to be quite admirable in their neatness 
and propriety. 

Upon her pressing invitation I sat down to partake of the 
food while it was hot, she meantime returning into the 
washhouse beyond the kitchen, where she apparently busied 
herself with scouring pots and pans. 

By-and-by I felt a wish to have some talk with her, and 
called her back into the kitchen. She came, after a delay 
of some minutes, and on her reappearing I saw she had been 
weeping, though she had done her best to obliterate the 
traces of tear& 

" Oh, Polly ! you have been crying. What is the 
matter V\ 

She valiantly restrained herself from another outburst, 
bat she could not speak for a minute. 

" Do tell me what is the matter." 

" Tony's black hen has just hatched her chickens. They're 
such little beauties . . . and Tony will never see them." 

" You were very fond of Tony, weren't you, Polly ? " 

" Were fond ! I am fond. I shall always love him." 

This time the tears would not be controlled, and she ran 
out again into the washhouse sobbing. 

No doubt it was fanciful of me, but I could not help 
being glad for Tony that he had at least this one good 
heart to mourn for him. His father gave him hardly a 
thought ; his mother's sorrow was so frantic that one could 
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but wish his memory might be blotted from her mind ; the 
little brother was too young to mourn. As for me, in spite 
of many pangs of self-reproach, the strong new current of 
events upon which I found myself embarked seemed already 
tearing me away from him. There was none but Polly to 
weep with that wholesome kindly grief, which does not sear 
the heart, and can endure to cheri^ the memoiy of the dead 
in long-lived tendemesa His image would fade from her 
as time went on, but, however faint, it would still be dear, 
and it would work her no harm. 

There seemed nothing further that I could do for any 
one, and the parlour being locked, I had no choice of a 
room to sit in, so I lingered for some time in the kitchen. 

By-and-by Hugh came downstairs. Mjr interview with 
Mrs Batten having proved successful, I was curious to see 
how he would show his promised gratitude. There was 
certainly no kindness in the single glance he flung at me, 
as he helped himself hastily to bread and meat ; and he fell 
to eating without making any remark. 

"How is Mrs Batten doing]" I asked, after watching 
him a few minutes. *'I had hard work to persuade her, 
but she yielded quite suddenly at last." 

" She is a clever nurse. Williams is pleased with her." 

" And Hughie is quieter 1 " 

" Quieter, yes. Otherwise there is no change." 

He seemed much to dislike being questioned, and he 
would not meet my eye. 

" What of Rose ? Is she asleep ? " 

" 1 know nothing about her." 

"I think I will go upstairs and find out" 

Long ere this I had been casting about for an excuse to 
present myself again before the stranger. My imagination 
novered about her continually, picturing her seated in 
motionless gravity by Kose*s couch, her mind revolving its 
secret memories beneath the shadows of her veiL In my 
desire to be loyal to her wishes, I scrupulously checked my 
impatient thoughts, so soon as I found them conjecturing 
the nature of her sorrows and adventures and the reasons 
for her journey, or framing guesses concerning her origin 
and history. But I could go no further than this ; I could 
not check the stirrings of pleasure at the thought of her, 
nor yet my thirst for a renewal of the intellectual excite- 
ment which I had tasted by her meana 
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I found Williams on the landing, his ear at the door of 
Rose's room. He beckoned me to come up to him, making 
a gesture for me to listen in the same way. He was frown- 
ing and smiling in his concentrated eagerness for some 
supposed new discoveiy. I stood at the head of the stairs, 
and putting on an important air, as if I had a great thing 
to commumcate, beckoned him in turn to come over to me. 
On my repeating these looks and gestures twice or thrice, 
he came. 

"Well, what is it?" 

" From what country do you suppose that lady comes f " 

He rose at once to the bait. 

" Hindu, of course ! — she's a Hindu. A very remarkable 
thing her coming over to England at alL And she herself 
is a very remarkable person. I once read up a great deal 
about the Hindus — ^years ago. It's strange how one forgets 
things merely learnt from books, compared, you understand, 
with things one has seen — seen! ... I remember very little 
about the Hindus now ; I have never had any opportunities 
of verifying what I read, or seeing any specimens of them. 
I don't feel I know what to make of this lady. I must hunt 
up the subject again — and I must contrive to see something 
of her. Yes, yes, quite apart from her being a Hindu — 
which, after all, in Hindustan is a mighty ordinary matter, 
for there are amazing swarms of them. . . . There's some- 
thing besides — something individual, extraordinary — perhaps 
uniqua Now what is she doing in there at this moment ? 
I have a good mind to open the door. Poor Rose is my 
patient — I will look in on her." 

" You had best not. The Hindu lady very much dislikes 
any one approaching her." 

"Pooh! pooh! No doubt she would; but in the pur- 
suit of natural philosophy, my good lad, we should not get 
very far if we stopped to inquire about likes and dislikes. 
A childish notion ! Very likely the Egyptian sages ex- 
tremely disliked your troublesome Herodotus, but the world 
has been grateful to him for his impudent inquisitiveness 
ever since. Eh, now V* 

" Well, but have some consideration for her to-day. Only 
this afternoon she was down in the Manor Cove, — sitting by 
the dead bodies of the friends with whom she came from 
India. I believe she was deeply attached to them. Now 
they are dead, and she is here absolutely alone, in a strange 
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land. There is every bit as much reason to be sorry for her 
as to be sorry for Rose— nay more, much more ! " 

" Now look here ! — do you honestly feel that ? It's a very 
curious thing. But do you — ^honestly ? " 

"What?" 

" Feel as sorry — or more sorry — for her than for Rose." 

" I do, indeed." 

" Ah ! you do. . . . Well, I don't Though I admit her 
case is worse. It's a queer phenomenon, sympathy; it 
deserves better philosophical investigation. In my experi- 
ence it never really exists between persons widely diverse in 
race or origin. It's no good telling me of a common 
humanity — brothers and sisters, and so on. I am not that 
Hindu person's brother, and I am not genuinely sorry for her, 
though, mind you, if I knew of an Englishwoman, or even 
a Frenchwoman, in the same position, I should have the 
heartache about her. Neither is she — this Hindu — in the 
very least sorry for Rose — nor for the child. Yes, it's a 
very curious thing, — natural enough, or it seems so, in illiter- 
ate, unthinking people, but puzzling when it crops up in a 
thinking man — a philosopher in his little way. There's a 
barrier somewhere. Yes, and you feel it too, though you 
fancy you don't" 

" Well, whether or no, I am sorry for her. What's more, 
she asked me not to let her see you again for the present 
No doubt, as you say, she also is conscious of a barrier. 
But unless you are willing to make yourself entirely dis- 
agreeable to her, I should advise you to leave her alone 
to-night Your researches will be baffled if she gets a per- 
manent dislike to you." 

" Hm ! Hm ! After all, it's not likely Rose is coming to 
any harm. But something has come to you. Master Robert ! 
You have found a new tongue. She doesn't dislike youj 
that's pretty clear. Take care, take care, you young rascal ! 
Well, I'm going to get some supper." 

Thereupon, with a volley of nods and winks which made 
me long to fetch him a sounding blow across his red, old, 
jeering face, he made his way rapidly and heavily down- 
stairs. 

Longing and hesitating, I looked at Rose's door. I would 
not listen at it; I did not dare knock upon it, nor intrude 
into the room ; so I presently went and sat down on the low, 
wide window-sill, whence one could see the whole length of 
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the passage, right to the hind wall of the house, by which 
was the lower end of the attic staircase. 

I had not watched and waited long, when the Hindu 
lady came slowly forth from Rose's room. I started forward 
eagerly ; but she looked at me with a coldly threatening air, 
and by a very imperious motion of the hand signed to me to 
go back. I obeyed with a pang of the bitterest disappoint- 
ment ; indeed her mien was most unfriendly. In my pet- 
tishness, or soreness of heart, I turned and looked out of the 
window, and when I turned round again she had disappeared. 

Hugh and Williams coming up by-and-by, I told them 
Rose was now alone. They went in to look at her, and 
discovered her l3dng in a profound and peaceful sleep, 
breathing softly as a happy child. 

Later in the evening I sat near the kitchen -fire with a 
book in my hand. No doubt I had eveiy appearance of 
being immersed in study, for I was feebly aware that Polly, 
busily ranging things in order for the night, was doing her 
very best to make as little noise as possible 

I was indeed studying — but not in my book I was 
meditating, for the first time in my life, upon the nature of 
womankind, and drawing out comparisons and contrasts 
between the three women who were lodged this night under 
our roof. What my crude thoughts were matters not now ; 
to me they were so absorbing that over them I forgot time 
and place, my weariness, which was considerable, and the 
necessity for finding a place to sleep in, now that my own 
and all the other bed-chambers of the house were occupied. 

I was recalled to actual life by Polly's running out of the 
kitchen, and accosting Hugh, whose step she had heard 
outside. 

" Please, sir, the parlour door is still locked, and will you 
give me the key 1 " 

This was an audacious request which, I believe, neither 
Rose nor I would have found the courage to make ; and I 
fancied that even Polly's tones had in them something of 
effort and recklessness, as if she knew she was venturing 
far out. I got up from the fireside, and went to see what 
would happen. I liked Polly; and she should not be 
roughly used if I could help it. 

" You go to the devil, you impudent little hussy ! I 
have locked the parlour, and when I choose that it shall be 
nnlocked, I will let you know." 

1 
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" But indeed, sir, if I cannot make up a bed for Master 
Bob on the parlour sofa, where am I to do so ? There is 
no other room for him, nor a sofa." 

Hugh's abusive words and manners seemed to inspirit 
Polly rather than to frighten her. She assumed that aspect 
of argumentative firmness which signifies, in a woman, 
that she feels herself to be demonstrably in the right, and 
is resolved to put her opponent hopelessly in the wrong. 
Hugh, having this problem suddenly presented to him, and 
seeing me watching him, began to hum and ha. No doubt 
it occurred to him that it would be but a poor beginning of 
his promised kindness and consideration towards me, if he 
bade me go and sleep on an arm-chair in the kitchen. 
Not that I would have troubled myself to object What 
occupied my mind was amusement at Polly's attitude and 
at the whole situation Hugh, I thought, must feel that 
the hard-drawn bonds of his authority were unaccountably 
loosening, and his whole household breaking free. 

" It will sorely appear an odd thing to any stranger, the 
only sitting-room of the house remaining locked," I insinu- 
ated gently. " Williams will certainly conclude that there 
is something of uncommon interest concealed there." 

" So there is ! " cried he, " and you know it ! By Q — d, 
you are right ; Williams is a damned prying old scoundrel 
with the nose of a blood-hound. . . . Damn it all ! I 
seem to have lost my wits these last four-and-twenty hours 
as I never did in my life before. ... I shall move that 
into the gun-room. — Polly, run upstairs and ask Mrs Batten 
to come down quick and speak to m&" 

A cloud of unwillingness gathered dark and unmistakable 
upon young Polly's candid brow. I thought she might be 
afraid of the fever — it was a very natural fear. 

" Let me go," I cried. " Polly should not run into 
'danger. We shall be worse off than ever if she falls ill." 

But Hugh, looking suddenly and very darkly angry, 
caught me by the arm, pushed me violently back, and 
exclaiming, " I'll tell her myself," hurried up the stairs. 

Polly, with a very dignified carriage, returned into the 
kitchen. I could not well make her out ; and another small 
incident set me thinking yet more about her. 

I was told off by Hugh to watch Dr Williams and ensure 
his not leaving Hughie's bedside, or at least not coming 
downstairs, until the removal of the Indian chest from the 
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parlour to the gon-room had been effected. I fell in with 
this wish of his willingly enough, since the chest belonged 
to the Hindu lady, and no doubt the less opportunity the 
inquisitive doctor was allowed of inspecting her person or 
her possessions, the better she would be pleased. Not 
being myself in any mood for further talk with him, I 
simply kept guard upon the landing-place, within sight of 
the door whence he might be expected to issue, and, from 
my station there, I could hear the unlocking of the parlour, 
the bringing out of the chest, and the panting and diuffling 
which accompanied its slow, heavy progress towards the 
gun-room. 

As I waited, Polly come hastily upstairs, passing on to 
gain the attic floor, whence she descended after a little while 
with a bundle of bedclothes in her arms. These were 
obviously intended for my better comfort on the parlour 
sofa. 

''Oh, Polly, you are kind and thoughtful. But do let 
me help you. These things are too heavy for you to 
carry." 

" No, no," in an animated whisper. " Stay where you 
are ! Of all things don't come down just this minute ! " 
Then she added, as an after-thought, ''The doctor might 
escape you, you know." 

I could not have possessed myself of any part of her load 
without a scuffle ; and, seeing her so very earnest in her 
determination, I let her go. She hurried as fast as was 
possible, so burdened and encumbered ; but if she hoped 
to reach the parlour before Mrs Batten and my brother 
came out of the gun-room, she was disappointed. They 
caught her crossing the hall. Mrs Batten could be heard 
tittering loudly and following her : " Just do look at the 
girl ! Making his bed for him are you, my dear ? Who'd 
nave thought it at her age ? Kiss the pillow, my dear, 
'twill make him sleep the better." She said more things, 
and more unseemly ones. 

I could have throttled her. After the first gasps of 
flurprifie I ran half-way down the stairs, calling to her, " Mrs 
Batten, Mrs Batten, Hughie wants you at once." 

Polly was speaking angrily and haughtily, and my ear 
could catch part of what she said. "... and so long as 
I am the servant in this house, I shall try to do my duty, 
and attend to the comfort of all this family." 
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Mrs Batten's laugh covered over the rest ; and then she 
came in answer to my calL 

I did not speak to her. 

"Angry with me again," she whispered half - ruefully, 
half-moclungly, as she passed me. "Oh, but I am un- 
fortunate ! " 

When, an hour or two later, I was lying wakefully upon 
my sofa-bed, I added Polly as a fourth subject to my 
meditations — not as being herself a woman, for in my eyes 
she appeared a little girl, but as presenting in her character 
a type of womankind which differed at almost every point 
from the other three — or so I then perceived it. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE NIOHT WITH BABT HUGH. 

I HAD not been long asleep, and it wanted still a full three 
hours of daybreak, when I was aroused by some one 
entering the room, with loud and heavy steps, bearing a 
lighted candle, which was most inconsiderately thrust into 
my very face. I sat up, opened my dazzled eyes, and 
found myself confronted by Dr Williams. He looked 
remarkably wide awake, and even joyfully excited, though 
he did his best, by frowning and speaking in unusually 
deep tones, to give himself that solemn professional air 
which is suitable upon a melancholy occasioa 

"Get up, Robert, my dear boy. Your help is needed. 
Your poor little nephew is much worse. He is now beyond 
the reach of ordinary medicine. As far as I can see, there 
is only one possibility of saving him, and that you must 
procure him." 

I was too heavy with sleep to make any answer, but in a 
dazed obedience I got out of bed and began to put on my 
clothes. 

"That's right, Robert,'' the doctor continued, after a 
pause. " That's right. I told your brother you would not 
refuse us your help." 

" Why, of course not," said I, awaking more fully as the 
movement of dressing roused up my faculties. " But what 
do you want me to do ? " 

" Hark ! " said Williams, holding up his hand impressively. 
" Do you hear that 1 — do you hear 1 " 

Through the door, which had been left open, came the 
sound of a low, rapid muttering, rising now and again into 
wild shrieks, — outcries, it seemed, of most violent terror. 

'* Delirium ! " Williams pronounced, more gloomily and 
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solemnly than ever. " Delirium ! If that is not stopped, 
the child will be dead within two hours." 

Whether he was right or not in this mournful prognosis, 
how could I tell ? Have you ever chanced to hear a child 
delirious 1 Oh, 'tis strangely, strangely pitiful As I 
listened to it then, my heart was wrung. 

" His one chance,'' the oracular voice proceeded, — ^* his one 
chance is our procuring for him the sleep which is keeping 
Rose sane. Now, will you induce the Hindu lady to put 
him to sleep ? " 

This request, stupidly enough, had not been in the least 
foreseen by ma It took my breath with surprise. It 
revolted, not only my own private feeling towards the 
Indian lady, but, still more, my already smarting sense of 
what was due from us as a family to the stranger who had 
sought our protection. — What) In addition to receiving 
her with the most scant and miserable hospitality, to making 
an attempt upon her life, and seeking to appropriate her 
possessions, were we now to be so shameless as again to beg 
for her help, and that, too, to her own great imperilling ? 
— for poor little Hughie's state was highly infectious and 
dangerous. 

I flatly and angrily refused to do what was wanted of 
me. Williams, of course, did not know those darker facts 
which chiefly contributed to make his project appear im- 
possibly base — nor would I let him know them. 

I grounded my refusal upon the unfairness of exposing a 
stranger to infection, and the cruelty of intruding upon her 
with our necessities, when, as I never could forget, she was 
herself in a far more painful extremity than any one of u& 

Williams was furious with me — ^furious as men never are 
unless something of great import to themselves is at stake. 
To this day I have not made up my mind how far he was 
acting in good faith, and how far merely manoeuvring to 
obtain for himself an opportunity of viewing the Hindu 
stranger in the exercise of her mysterious power. The 
observations he might make, the conclusions he might be 
enabled to draw, the further experiments to which these 
might give rise, no doubt opened up before him such a 
glorious succession of scientific delights, as must have 
formed a glowing contrast with the barren dulness of his 
ordinary practice amid a monotonous rustic population. 

Well, be this as it may, when he had at length convinced 
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himself that I should never be persuaded to act in accord- 
ance with his calculations, he hurried out of the room, 
muttering that he would take the matter upon himself. 

About a quarter of an hour later, he and my brother 
Hugh mounted the attic stairs together and approached the 
door of the stranger's room. They found me there before 
them. Hugh, vexed at encountering me, vented his feel- 
ings as usubJ in a flow of oaths, muttered in this instance 
behind his teeth, but emphasised by large, vehement 
gesture& 

There seemed to me to be something unnatural about 
him. I could not suppose him to be acting a part — indeed, 
simulation was always foreign to his temper; yet I was 
unable to realise that his tragic countenance and bearing 
were genuina I could not, all in a moment, accustom 
myself to the notion of his loving any mortal being with 
a pure, self-forgetful passion, and, in the absence of such 
a persuasion, his agony of fear in the prospect of losing 
Hughie had in my eyes a painful, uncouth semblance of 
affectation. 

The doctor, meanwhile, stood still, evidently considering 
how he should proceed. I was amused to observe his 
scientific inquisitiveness growing more and more limp as 
the boldness began to ooze out of it. Yet in truth he was 
feeling, in a different manner, the same thing as I felt 
myself. 

We had come, with our diverse intentions, into the 
presence of a force whose scope and quality we could not 
estimate ; which nevertheless, at the outset, sufficed to hold 
us both in check. It made him hesitate and suspect him- 
self to be incapable; it made me fancy myself guilty of 
officiousness. I even began to think it would have fared 
better with the stranger if I had remained away; for 
perhaps my presence just served to give the spur to 
Williams' halting resolution. Wanting it he might have 
given up his design, since he could have done so with- 
out the appearance of being defeated. 

It was Hugh who broke the spell which had crept upon 
u& His impatience could not long be put off with tne poor 
relief of swearing. In spite of my clutching at his arm, and 
exerting all my strength to thrust him back, he contrived 
to deliver two or three resounding knocks upon the door. 
There was then silence and quiet, while we aU three listened 
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for an answer. Neither voice nor movement made itself 
audible within. Hugh knocked again, and so vigorously 
that it was impossible but that any person within the room 
must have been aroused, however fast asleep ; yet, on our 
listening again, there was no more notice taken than before. 
Hugh now became exasperated, and began shouting in- 
coherent sentences. These were not insolent, — ^abjectly sup- 
pliant rather; but, on their also remaining unheeded, he 
utterly lost control of himself, and, seizing upon the door- 
handle, made as if he would enter the room. On his first 
attempt I prevented him, shouting in my turn, "Quick, 
madam, quick 1 There is a bolt! Quick, — bolt the door 
on the inside!" 

Still no response ! But, to my great relief, when Hugh 
raised the latch and pushed the door to open it, it remained 
fast • Evidently the stranger had discovered the bolt, and, 
with timely distrust of our unceremonious ways, had already 
secured herself. 

With this the endeavour to get help for the sick child 
seemed finally frustrated. Nothing more could be tried. 
Hugh, overwrought and despairing as he was, broke down. 
He leaned with his forehead against the wall and burst 
into tears, sobbing unrestrainedly, one hand across his face, 
the other upstretched and grasping the edge of wooden 
framework which formed the lintel of the low doorway. 
His huge frame shook; the whole house seemed to echo 
with his grief. As he stood thus, in his anguish and self- 
abandonment, Williams eyed him curiously, as if he were a 
minor novelty, which might have been worth examination if 
a greater had not offered. For myself, I confess I was 
deeply moved. Never in my life before had I seen my 
brother shed tears; nor, as I said, even supposed him to 
be capable of warm affection. 

While we were still lingering about the door in our 
uncertainty, my name was suddenly called from within. 

" Master Robert Fellowes ! Did not I hear the voice of 
Master Robert Fellowes ? " 

I answered eagerly that I was here. 

" Tell me what means this great disturbance, and what 
it is that you require of me.'' 

She spoke most coldly and imperiously, giving me to wit 
that her mood continued warped and unfriendly. I hesitated. 
I had sworn I would not ask this favour of her, — and though 
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my brother's tears shook my resolution, they did not quite 
overthrow it. 

" Madam," I cried, " you must not grant what my brother 
entreats of you : I came to prevent his asking you if I could. 
It is not right or fitting that we should trouble you in this 
way." 

" It is I who shall judge of that,'' said she. " I heard 
the voice of a man's weeping. Who is it ? " 

'* It is my brother. He is likely to lose his other child." 

"Have you not your physician in the house,— a skilled 
man ? Why do you come to me ? " 

Williams, whose eyes had once again begun to twinkle 
with courageous expectancy, and whose ear was glued to 
the door thiat he might catch every word, every inflection, 
every rustle of a garment, could now no longer restrain 
himself. 

" You can do for him, ma'am, what I cannot," he broke 
in. '* It was I myself who suggested to Mr Fellowes that he 
should request your help. You possess a power, ma'am " 

His further speech was interrupted by her impatiently 
rapping the door again, and calling for me. 

" Master Robert Fellowes, do you of your courtesy desire 
of the physician Williams to remain silent, while you tell 
me plainly what of Mr Fellowes his request is to me." 

'* My brother," I said at last, breaking my resolution after 
all, though in obedience to her own command, — " my brother 
entreats of you to put the child to sleep, as, in your good- 
ness, you put the mother to sleep. The doctor believes 
that this would give him the chance to recover, and there 
is no other." 

The two men, waiting in tense anxiety, held their breath. 
I spoke again. 

" Madam, the child is ill of a very infectious fever. It 
would be better for you to refuse my brother this kindnesa 
You would yourself run so great a risk. We have no right 
to such a self-sacrifice from you." 

Hugh gazed dumbly upon me while I uttered these words. 
The doctor, in a mighty pet, seized hold of me and shook me 
so hard that I could scarcely breathe. 

We waited what seemed to us a long time, and no reply 
was given. We could but conclude that her decision was 
unfavourable, and Hugh, cast down from his momentary 
hope^ wept again, ejaculating brokenly between sobs. 
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" Madam, I entreat you, ... I entreat you ! " 

" No good this time," said the doctor. " I'll pay you out 
some day, Robert, my lad." 

And we were all retreating from the door, when half a 
dozen light taps upon it brought us hurrying back again. 

" What you request of me I will do," — thus came to us the 
slow, sweet, and haughty accents from within the bare attic 
chamber which was now grown to be a haunt of so much 

g)wer and mystery. " What you request of me, I will do. 
ut you yourselves must observe to do what I say. Let the 
physician Williams not see me, nor be seen by me. Let him 
be kept far from me and out of my sight, now and always. 
If this is not observed to be done, I, of my part, will have 
to do nothing with the child. Is that understood f And 
weU 1 " 

Imagine, if you can, the doctor's crestfallen appearance ! 

Hugh cried out, " Yes, yes — it shall be as you say. Dr 
Williams shall not come near you." 

"Then," continued the Hindu lady, "I will come into 
the room where your wife is Ijdng deeping. There shall 
the child be brought to me. Let the doctor Williams 
depart Let Master Robert Fellowes wait by the door, that 
when I am ready to come forth he may lead me into the 
room, and he shall then signify that the child is to be 
brought, and who shall bring him." 

" Oh, madam, Qod bless you ! " exclaimed Hugh. Strange 
the words sounded from his lips, and twice strange, though 
I scarce knew why, because addressed to her. 

As she bade us, so we did ; and methought it was a curious 
and touching scene which followed. 

On her issuing from her room she looked searchingly at 
me and smiled. I saw that her ill-humour, whatever had 
been its cause, was gone ; and I ventured, though not with- 
out timidity, to scan her face. I received anew the impres- 
sions of extreme bodily frailty, of great suffering, and of an 
unmeasured spiritual force. Her cheek, so I thought, had 
grown more haggard, her form yet more small and slight. 
But her demeanour would well have become a queen ; and 
from her large glittering eyes shone out a courage unabated, 
unconquerable it seemed, albeit rather sinister of aspect than 
serene. As I conducted her to Rose's chamber, I silently 
renewed, and with vehement increase of fervour, all my 
vows of championship and service to her. I burned to show 
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her what I felt ; I believed that to die for her would be bliss 
indeed. 

We found Rose lying wrapt in her loose dressing-gown, 
that she might be instantly ready if summoned, and still 
sleeping quietly. The noise of our entering, our movements, 
the candlelight, and our whispered words to one another, did 
not cause so much as an eyelid to quiver. Nay, more, not 
even her child's delirious chatter and shrill sudden outcries 
had power to strike her heart and disturb its profound 
tranquillity. 

By the ELindu lady's directions I fetched pillows and 
cushions, and made a kind of seat with them upon the floor. 
On this she sat down ; and she made me place the candle 
upon a shelf behind her, whence, from a somewhat unusual 
height, it cast its yellow radiance down upon her veiled 
head and shoulders. 

" Now," said she, " let the nurse bring the child, and lay 
him upon my knees." 

I went and summoned Mrs Batten, who was holding 
Hughie in readiness. 

" Am I to go in myself ? " said she, tittering affectedly, 
though her face was white. " I'm desperate afraid of her. 
FU not say one word, — just give him to her." 

" That is all that is necessary," I answered coldly. She 
passed on in front of me, and behind me came Hugh and 
Williams, who had both been waiting in the sick-room. 

The Hindu lady was seated facing the door; and, on 
Batten entering, looked full at her, not, as I believe, with 
dislike, or any design of alarming her, but with that large, 
gleaming, half-malignant gaze which I myself felt to be 
thrilling almost beyond endurance. The woman, meeting it, 
screamed aloud, thrust her burden hastily into my arms, 
and ran away downstairs, where we could hear her crying 
out and exclaiming. Williams, no doubt in the hope of 
finding out something singular from her, went down after 
her. 

The Hindu lady remained perfectly impassive, merely 
signing to me to bring the child to her. I brought him, and 
laid him across her knees. Whilst I held him I had felt the 
burning heat of his little body. The chatter went on with- 
out a single pause. When she loosened the blanket, which 
had been wrapt somewhat too closely about him, and un- 
covered his face, I beheld with sharp pity, even with awe, 
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the further change his sickness had made in him. It was 
not merely the parched lips and wild glassy eyes that were 
so sad to see — it was the strained, old-looking, unchildlike 
appearance, as if suffering were making of him a thing that 
was not himself — a dread, unnatural thing. 

I should have declared beforehand that it was impossible 
for any woman to see him, and not manifest some sympathy 
and compassion ; but I am bound to say that the stranger's 
countenance showed none. The same all-embracing yet un- 
welcoming gaze received him too, and did not change or 
soften for him in the least. Her thin hands settled Imn in 
such comfort as was possible, and smoothed the curls away 
from his forehead. Hugh meanwhile came creeping in, and 
stood by looking on. I felt how much he wished to express 
something to her — gratitude, perhaps, or anxious questioning. 
She, however, appeared to be entirely unaware of him, as of 
any thing or person near her beyond the child. Even him 
too she presently seemed to disregard, for, having done all 
she could for hun, she folded her hands within her robe, 
bowed her head a little, and so remained in her accustomed 
motionlessness, while Hughie continued to moan and mutter 
and toss deliriously upon her lap. 

Happening to glance towards Rose, I perceived that she 
was awake, or rather that her eyes were now open, and 
fixed abstractedly upon the EUndu lady. Doubtless Mrs 
Batten's outcry had roused her to a partial conscious- 
ness. She did not move nor utter a sound, and I left her 
in peace. 

There was a sofa against the wall at the farther end of 
the room, and I suggested to Hugh to go and lie down upon 
it Inveterate as it was, my bitter antipathy to him was 
transmuted for the time being into wonder and sympathy. 
He did as I counselled, and then, though my presence with 
them was certainly not needed, I established myself in a 
position from which I could survey all these four persona 

The truth is that I could not summon resolution to quit 
the stranger's side. Had I known anything of Hindu philo- 
sophy I might have toyed with the fancy that she was one 
of those beings whom her people esteem an avatar, and so 
have explained my earnest desire to cleave to her as an 
operation of the divine essence which she embodied. But 
being [perfectly ignorant, I submitted to the ravishing in- 
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flaence without philoeophising, and inquired neither whence 
it came nor whither it would lead ma 

There now fell over the house, which had lately re-echoed 
with sad voices, a blessed hush of peace. Strange as it may 
seem to you, I can bear ocular testmiony to the fact that, by 
little and little, the child upon her knee was quieted ; his 
ravings were abated to a feeble moaning, and this by-and-by 
ceased altogether for long intervals, sounding at each recom- 
mencement fainter, and less expressive of pain. His blue 
eyes, which had stared wide open for so many miserable 
hours, were softly closed. I think he had no more true con- 
sciousness of himself and his surroundings than he had had 
in his delirium ; but I can still clearly remember the untold 
relief of seeing him at last turn on his side, with his face 
towards his benefactress, and, gathering his little hands up 
under his chin, drop off into a tranquil slumber. 

With that the hush, the peace seemed to descend upon us 
in completeness. I looked from the child to Rose, — she was 
once more profoundly sleeping. I looked at Hugh, — his 
eyes were open indeed, and fixed upon the child, but their 
gaze bespoke an entire repose, forgetful of all dread or 
sorrow. 

All three, lying bound one may say under a merciful spell, 
were thus cut off from us, debarred from communion 
with us. In spirit the stranger and I were face to face 
alone. 

For I was by no means overcome with dreams or sleep. 
On the contrary, I believe I had never yet in all my life 
been so keenly wakeful and alive. Ideas raced through my 
mind with a preternatural vividness and rapidity; while, 
commonplace as were all the objects about me, there was not 
one, upon which my glance alighted, that did not instantly 
start a train of thoughts, lively or sombre, gentle or defiant, 
as the case might be. I cannot now recall these as clearly 
as I can that flying succession of images, which irradiated 
my first long vigil with the stranger. You may remember 
my trying to give you some idea of them. 

What I can recall — and that most fully and vividly — is 
the scene as a whole. It affects me in memory no less than 
it did while I sat there contemplating it with every faculty. 
That motionless figure, robed in flowing draperies almost too 
ample for its slenderness, syn^lised the mystic, inscrutable 
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East — the first home of human life, the mother whose bosom 
even now holds secrets undiscovered, and powers untried 
and unsuspected. Between her and ourselves appeared to 
spread an unfathomable gulf. Save the bare fundamentals 
of humanity, what was there that we had in common ? I 
can find no simile that would express to you with any 
adequate force my ever-deepening astonishment, my sense of 
the strangeness and incongruity of her presence in our house. 
And yet it seemed that to her we were to owe a life — nay, 
perhaps, to owe no less a boon than the continuance of our 
family among the families of men. I gazed and gazed at her 
as she sat there, with the yellow candlelight falling upon her 
head and shoulders, and the child lying in her shadow, 
— ^turning only from time to time to re^trd, with scarcely 
less wonder, the two recumbent figures who rested also 
beneath her protection. 

From one half-hour to the next I felt the quiet grow 
more perfect and more profound. She had caused grief to 
cease; she had brought about forgetfulness of ills. And 
then it was — ^I remember so well how the grey light of dawn 
was just beginning to mingle with the candlelight, and to 
draw one's eyes towards the window, — then it was that I 
thought of the line you quoted just now : 

Niyircvtfc? T* a)(oX6v tc, iccucujv hrCkrfOov airavrwiv. 

How men have sought for anodynes ! It is a need as 
universal as their longing for the gods. Helen, you may 
remember, asks no leave to administer her sleeping-draught, 
— ^makes no offer, no suggestion. She takes it for granted 
that it will be acceptable, just as she would take it for 
granted that food and shelter and the hot bath must be 
acceptable to any travel - stained wayfarer, whencesoever 
journeying. 

The man or woman whose mere presence can bestow for- 
getfulness wields how enviable a power ! I have found this 
power to be more common than the inattentive might sup- 
pose. It often, indeed, forms part of the general effect pro- 
duced by the superior upon the inferior. In most instances, 
the difference between men is not so great that forgetfulness 
will deepen into slumber : it remains simply at the level 
of relief from care. . . . But come ! I will spare you further 
moralising. As you can see, I was set upon this track of 
observation when I was still a very young lad. I have pur- 
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sued it ever since ; and now, in my old age, I will confess I 
am apt to grow tedious upon the subject 

Well, even those long-drawn-out moments, which an un- 
usual mental activity seems to make endless, do at length, 
like all the rest, reach their end. The growing light and 
the songs of birds roused our country spirits wiUi the sense 
that a new day was upon us ; and by the force of old-time 
habit, we must needs prepare to meet it early. 

Responsive to the subtly gathering stir, the Hindu lady 
turned her head towards me, and slightly lifted the child, as 
an indication that he might now be safely removed from her 
lap. Hugh came eagerly forward, and took him in his arma 
That the fever had much dimini^ed was very evident ; and 
I could read in Hugh's face how fully he now counted upon 
his darling's recovery. He regarded the stranger, from 
whose knees he received him back, with such lookaof earnest 
reverence as almost attained to worship. 

While I ventured to assist the Hindu lady to rise, and 
then indulged myself in the pleasant task of escorting her 
from the room, I was witness of a momentary but grievous 
incident between my brother and his wifa 

Rose, who, to all appearance, had awakened calm and 
refreshed, was standing near the bed from which she had 
risen. Her attitude was very erect, her arms hanging at her 
sides, and the long sleeves of her grey dressing-gown falling 
over and hiding her hands. Hugh, softened and excited by 
his present joyful hope, went up to her, and held the baby 
out to her, saying softly, while the tears shone in his eyes : 
'* Rose, he is getting better. He will recover." 

Evidently he expected that the mother would take him ; 
but Rose stood stiffly, never raising her hands, and hardly 
glancing at her child. Nay more, being stimulated, I sup- 
pose by the strangeness of all that had lately happened, to 
a quite unwonted daring, she looked coldly and scornfully 
into her husband's face, and murmured something in whicn 
I could hear the word "Tony." 

No one who had seen anything of their life together could 
blame her. He had not the slenderest right to mercy or 
kindness from her ; to imagine it possible she could be kind 
to him was to credit her either with superhuman magnan- 
imity, or, as an alternative, with an imbecility past feeling. 
And yet I know that that brief scene is graven in my 
memory, so plainly that I can see it even yet, just because I 
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have wished a thousand thousand times that it had been 
possible — possible for her that once to have been super- 
human in magnanimity, to have taken their sleeping child 
from his arms into her own, and to have looked upon him 
forgivingly. It was a critical moment ; I believe it gave 
the direction and the impetus to many after-courses. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

HUGH CONSULTS BOBBBT. 

That morning we buried poor little Tony. The neighbour- 
hood, I believe, passed very unfavourable judgment upon us 
for so quiet and inexpensive a funeral, though the frequency 
of deaths from fever among the children, and the fear of 
spreading infection, were held that year to be a valid ex- 
cuse for not making the most of such occasions. The 
criticism was, in fact, more a way of expressing the general 
dislike of my brother than anything else. 

In the afternoon I went out, and sat in a grassy favour- 
ite nook made by an angle of the cliffs. The blue sea, 
racing under a fresh, north-westerly breeze, ¥^as flecked 
with bright dashes of white foam; and the shadows of 
the clouds gloomed and sped and passed over brown fields, 
green turf, and clustering gardens where the fruit-trees 
were all in bloom. Every one has beheld, every one has 
tried to describe such a day, such a scene. 

In my eyes, that afternoon, it was poignantly fair to look 
upon« I loved it most heartily, and was filled with aching 
pity at the thought of those who were shut down in the 
darkness of the grave, and would see it no mora Death 
might be, as we were told, only a long sleep ; there might 
be a glad awakening to look forward to hereafter; but 
meanwhile it seemed an unspeakably sad and tragic thing 
not to be alive — and most tragic of all if one hsA been 
fated to leave life very young. 

This heartache over the dead sounds so obvious, so 
commonplace when set forth in words — and yet, in each 
experience of it, it appears so new, and surprising, and 
mysterion& There are times when one knows that neither 
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poet, nor seer, nor musician, nor any other master of ex- 
pression, has ever really expressed anything. 

Well, well, you should stop my morsJisings ! 

From mourning over the dead child, I passed to won- 
dering whether it was only upon English blood that this 
particular kind of landscape, with its wind and cloud, its 
noise of waves, and its simple unluxuriant vegetation, 
wrought with such happy effect Did the Hindu stranger, 
coming from the splendours of the South, feel any chsurm 
in it ? To her, no doubt, it had a cold, rough, forbidding 
aspect ; the grey cliffs, and the bare branches of the trees 
showing churlidb and inhospitable; the wind and the sea 
chanting cruelly in her ear of shipwreck, exile, and death. 

What was to become of herf What could I do to be 
of use to her? 

These were the meditations I had proposed to myself on 
coming out I had not seen her since daybreak, when I 
parted from her at the door of her room. She assured 
me then that she had food enough and firing enough to 
last the whole day, that she would want for nothing else, 
and desired much to be alone. 

Would she return to her own country 1 It seemed the 
most probable issue. Since she was a woman of quality, 
and had been travelling, it appeared, with persons of rank, 
inquiries would doubtless be set on foot concerning her, and 
in due time she would exchange the rustic shelter and poor 
fare which she had found with us for the luxuries of some 
noble house. Thence would all possible arrangements be 
made to ensure her safe and comfortable journey home, and 
we should hear of her no more. 

This expectation was common-sense, as I could not but 
acknowledge ; yet I allowed myself to dwell on every little 
hint that seemed to promise the merest chance of her stay- 
ing with us. What cheered my hopes most — though I 
confess it with shame — was the rumour concerning her of 
which Joe Ruggins had told me: how she had been the 
victim of severe misfortune, and how her voyage 
would be reckoned as a disgrace to her in her own land. 
If there was truth in the rumour, she might choose to end 
her days in England ; and if, as seemed the case, she had 
no English friends but those who had perished in the ship- 
wreck, I indulged my ignorant fancy with the belief that 
she might as well live in this place as anywhere elsa 
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Taking such a happy outcome for granted, there were, how- 
ever, still many things to be considered. Would she continue 
at the Manor House f There was no spare house in the 
neighbourhood, nor even another spare room anywhere, 
except at the Vicarage ; and at the Vicarage there was no 
woman, not even as a servant, for good Mr Bindley, being 
mortally afraid of women, had a man to do all the cooking 
and housework. 

It seemed likely then, unless she left this part of the 
country altogether, that she would be compelled to remaia 
with us ; and, assuming that to be so, how were we to ensure 
her comfort f She must have a better room ; and she must 
have some one to wait upon her. Besides this, and indeed 
in any event, she must be given possession of her property. 
I began to busy myself with plans for overturning Hose's 
household, putting everything and everybody to different 
uses. It was likely to prove a fruitless mental exertion, 
for I had never had the least voice in such matters hitherto, 
and how could I, all of a sudden, become the dominant 
authority 9 Nevertheless, I grew very earnestly intent upon 
my plans, so much so that I did not hear footsteps approach- 
ing on the turf, till my brother came down the narrow, grass- 
grown slope which led to my nook, and, after a hesitating 
movement or two, seated himself on a ledge opposite to me. 

This was the first time within my recollection that he had 
deliberately sought me out for the purpose of having any 
serious conversation with me. He seemed to feel the 
awkwardness of such an abrupt beginning, and kept silence 
for several minutes, considering, no doubt, how he should 
introduce what he had come to say. He looked at me 
fixedly now and again, and, on my returning his look with 
a steadiness equal to his own, he seemed to examine me 
with added surprise and attention before turning his head 
away. The traces of his late agitation and anxiety were 
visible now only in pallor, and in a certain softening of his 
eyes, which commonly were hard and sullen, bespeaking his 
savage temper. My pity for him was a transitory thing, 
already spent If my hatred was just now fairly quiescent, 
that was chiefly because I had begun to feel my will more 
nearly a match for his. In my turn I examined him critically 
and coolly, and I think it cost him some trouble to repress 
his impatience of my doing so. Yet admiration made a 
large part of my opinion of him. Indeed as a specimen of 
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a manly face and figure — excepting only the traculent 
expression of ooontenance — one could hardly see any- 
thing more admirable. Nowhere have I ever seen a 
handsomer man, nor one whose movements so satisfied 
the eye with their combined grace and strength. I suppose 
this physical perfection was one ingredient in the power he 
possessed of making men fear and obey him. A curious 
anomaly concerning him is the fact that, though, as I have 
told you, his neighbours detested him, or at any rate pro- 
fessed that they did, he was never in all his life betrayed by 
any one; and yet there must have been many who could 
have ruined him with a word, especially in his later days, 
when, having enjoyed a prolonged impunity, he began to 
presume on his good luck, and would often carelessly leave 
his plans but half-concealecL 

Such power over the imagination of one's fellows does 
not, however, come into play between near relations. In 
my view Hugh stood shorn of all his glamour. He is the 
only human being I have ever wished dead; and I have 
widied him that more than once — though I hope not for 
long at a time, nor yet without being afterwards ashamed 
of myself. 

Well, that afternoon, as I say, my feeling towards him 
¥^as scarcely so active and antagonistic as usual If there 
had been nothing else to make for peace, the spring weather, 
and the very scene amid which we found ourselves, might 
well suffice to make a man placable. What is human enmity 
face to face with a sea-horizon, or with the vast renewal 
of life and energy which yearly encompasses a whole 
hemisphere f 

Hugh at last took up his tale. 

" Robert, Polly told me you might be sitting here, and 
I have come to talk over two matters with you. They 
are matters of importance.'' 

" Well ? " 

" The first is your own future. You did me the service 
I asked of you, and now I am ready to keep the promise 
I made you, and I want to hear what are your own wishes 
about your career in life." 

" Oh ! Yes. But I would rather let that wait for a bit — 
though I thank you nevertheless. I am not so clear in my 
own mind about it as I was some time ago. I will turn it 
over. — What is your second matter of importance 9 " 
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His face lowered, and I expected an outbreak of some 
sort But he pulled a tuft of grass up brutally by the 
roots, and seemed to draw off that way the current of his 
temper, so that he spoke again without much appearance 
of heat. 

" Still, I should like to know the general direction at least 
of your ideas. You have a strong bent towards study. I 
imagined you would tell me your wish was to go to College 
and take your degree, and then become a parson, or perhaps 
a schoolmaster. Our uncle Derring was at Oxford ; I 
supposed it likely you would choose Oxford, and perhaps 
his College — Pembroke, wasn't it f " 

He paused, awaiting some response, but I made none. I 
was perfectly truthful in sayins that I hardly knew what I 
wanted. A week ago this taU: of College would have set 
my spirits in a joyous flutter. Now, although I knew it was 
time to begin preparing for some definite business in life, 
and had latterly made my want of prospect a subject of 
bitter grievance, I was minded to stay where I was, and 
postpone any far-readiing decisions. 

"You do not answer. Well, I may take your silence as 
consent, I suppose) You wish to go to Collega'' He 
paused again, as if certain of an interruption here, but, still 
meeting with nothing, went on. " I believe that the autumn 
18 the most convenient time for joining, but we will get exact 
information out of Bindley. You have no doubt often felt 
yourself to be at a disadvantage, through living in this very 
remote place, and seeing only country people, and getting no 
teaching to speak of. Though, I must say, Robert, that in 
the way of Latin and Greek I hear you have done wonders. 
Bindley judges you to be a lad of most unusual ability. 
He tells me you will beat him as a scholar. It was extremely 
satisfactory to hear you spoken of in such a way." 

I was not so completely independent of spirit but that 
these expressions gave me a keen pleasura Most probably 
I showed this, in spite of myself, by a heightening of colour 
or some change of countenance, for Hugh smiled in his dark, 
sarcastic way, and continued in a more cordial tone, as if I 
had made some agreeable concession to him. 

" Well now — I don't want you to go to an Oxford College 
as an unpolished country boy who knows nothing of the 
world. 'Hiough I believe there is nothing boorish about 
you, — far from it, — ^yet you would be apt to fancy yourself 
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▼ery much of a rustic; and what a man thinks he is, 
that he is likely to become, more particularly in manners. 
Moreover, why should you be put to that discomfort, and 
so unnecessarily, being a lad of talent and of good blood — 
though we are poorf So my project is to send you into 
the family of some clergyman, of name for his scholarship, 
and who lives in a town where you will see society. He 
will touch you up in your learning, and show you how to 
acquire an easy way in the company of your equals and 
superiors. Then we shall also learn whether you would 
have a chance of getting an exhibition or what not at a 
College — as our uncle Derring did. This is what I had 
thought out for you, Robert What do you say to it?" 

*' I must admit it is a very good, fatherly kind of plan. 
It will do very weU when I definitely make up my mind 
that I wish to go to College — if I ever do. As I said just 
now, I am not at all settled as to what I wish or intend. 
But I will consider. Meanwhile, let us get on to your 
second matter of importance." 

" You take a very high tone with me, Robert. If I had 
not the strongest determination to talk things over in a 
friendly way, I should tell you you were speaking in a 
damned impudent manner. However, let that pass. I 
will not press you, nor quarrel with you — though I must 
say I had looked for some decent appearance of thankful 
feeling on your part, — for, let me tell you, this offer I 
am making will cost me a damned lot of money." 

"Then pray withdraw it," said I emphatically. "You 
know best why you ever made it I will ask for nothing 
until the time comes when you render me an account of my 
share of my father's money and pay it over to me. When 
I know how much it is, I will cdiape my plans to suit it. 
Till then, let us remain as we are — and it is yours to decide 
whether it shall be till I am of age or not" 

This was the first time I had ever made allusion to my 
rights as my father's son, and, truth to say, it was an arrow 
sped at a venture. For all I knew, my father might have 
left every penny of his money to Hugh alone, or might have 
died unpossessed of any money whatever. It is much of a 
chance whether a child of eleven or twelve thinks or hear of 
such matters. 

With a startled exclamation Hugh rose to his feet, and 
standing at the edge of the rock, with his back to me, 
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looked out over the sea. Not a little amuaed, yet not with- 
out tremors, I watched him endeavouring to compose him- 
self; and I had a perfect assurance that, but for the 
existence of that second matter of importance, wherein I 
was to be of use to him, I had run a very considerable risk 
of being pitched over the cliff on to the beach, eighty or 
ninety feet below. 

At last he turned, seated himself again upon the 
ledge, and eyed me with all the semblance of cool 
indifferenc& 

" Tou are provoking, Robert. Tou know I have a hasty 
temper ; it would be prudent in you not to rouse it You 
can look into the affairs of our father's estate any time you 
choose. I am ready, for I have nothing to fear from your 
investigation, — though I won't disguise from you that I 
resent your manner of entering upon this business." 

" Then let us wait to make schemes for my future until 
such time as I have received this information. I am in no 
hurry to be entering on anything new." 

There ensued another long pause, and, being weary of his 
company, I got up and said I was going home. " I believe 
I mentioned that there is yet another question upon which 
I have something to say to you,'' he said threateningly. 
"Kindly remain here a few minutes longer." 

I was not disposed to obey him instantly and as a matter 
of course. " Is the Hindu lady the subject you want to talk 
about f" Tasked. 

" Yes, she is." 

*'Then," I replied emphatically, "I am indeed willing 
to stay." 

His eyebrows twitched, and he smiled superciliously. 

" You consider yourself her knight or champion or some- 
thing of the kind, I see," he said. "Well, I have no 
designs of any evil nature against her. On the contrary — 
on Qie contrary." 

*' So much the better," I returned significantly. " It is 
sometimes the best of good luck to have one's plans 
miscarry." 

" Whiett are you talking about 9 " 

'' I am talking about your walk with her down to Manor 
Cove." 

"I shall be at no pains to explain my action," he rejoined. 
"You may think of it as you will. For so young a lad 
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you seem to be extraordinarily suspicious — a graceless and 
evil disposition many people might call it. As it is, I am 
glad you were on the spot, and could produce the final 
evidence which put an end to the lady's credulity and vain 
hopes. Otherwise, in spite of anything you may say, I am 
convinced she would never have rested without making a 
search like that she forced me to consent to yesterday, when 
a messenger brought her the ring." 

You may have noticed — if I have been at all successful in 
my attempt to render him to you — that my brother Hugh 
was a fluent speaker. He possessed, moreover, the advan- 
tages of a fine voice and a curiously convincing manner. I 
have seen him persuade men, who were not at all points 
fools, that black was white, and that bad was good, to their 
unquestioning satisfaction. Such arts tried on me were 
never effectual As I said just now, these peculiar influences 
rarely act between persons who are of one blood. 

" Tell me plainly what you want to discuss about this 
lady," I cried impatiently. 

He scowled, perceiving that his oratorical efforts had as 
nsual proved in vain, and seemed at length to make up his 
mind to come to the point. 

" In the first place, I wish to know how you stand with 
her. How far are you in her confidence f 

"She understands that I am her friend, and that she 
may call upon me to render her any service within my 
power. There is nothing more — ^no further confidence — 
between us." 

" You do not know who she is f " 

" I do not" 

" Nor where she was going ? " 

« No." 

"Nor the name of those friends she was travelling 
with?" 

" No." 

" And she has given you no hint as to what she intends 
to do?" 

"NoneatalL" 

" May I ask whether you have warned her against me, or 
told her to distrust me t " 

"You yourself heard what I said to her in the Cove." 

" Yes, yes ! Then I may take it for granted that she is 
in a hostile frame of mind towards me." 
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" You know as much of that as I do. Her actions hardly 
bear out that assumption." 

*^True, I have thought over that However, I do not 
profess to understand her. There is something about her 
which makes one feel she is deep. I could fancy that, in 
her, humane action might be combined in some way with 
enmity. She is not an ordinary person." 

I sneered at him — and in this case, I believe, unjustly. 

" I suppose you are trying to explain away your obligation 
to be grateful to her for saving your child's lif&" 

"That is a lie," he retorted hotly ; "I am not I may be 
nearly as bad a villain as you make out — I never pretended 
to any particular virtue. But she has restored to me the 
one only being whom I ever truly loved, and — and " 

To my intense surprise, his voice broke down; he was 
nearly in tears, and only controlled himself with great 
difficulty, leaning his face upon his two hands, and remain- 
ing speechless for several minutes. Again I felt a move- 
ment of wonder and of sympathy, nay, almost of respect for 
him — I mean because his emotion was so true, and shown so 
simply. Doubtless his anxiety and agitation were still too 
recent, and his love for Baby Hugh too quick and painful 
from their effect, for him to take any allusion to the child 
with ordinary quietuda 

On recovering his self-possession he took up his line of 
thought where he had dropped it "Something must be 
settled about her. If she has any friends to go to in this 
country we must help her to communicate with them. Or 
she may choose to return to India. And sometimes," with a 
pretence of carelessness, " I am inclined to think she might 
as well stay on with us." 

" Of course," I interrupted. " You will in any case tell 
her that you have rescued her chest of jewels, or whatever 
they are — and will hand it over to her." 

"Naturally," he said, taking a lofty air. "That vdll be 
done without delay. I was told she wished to be undis- 
turbed for the moment" 

" From your way of putting it, I gather that you wish her 
to stay in your house 1 " 

He hesitated, and said at length that that depended upon 
me — or to some extent If I were going to poison her 
mind against him, he could wish to procure her very speedy 
departura 
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" But provided she trusts you," I pressed him, " you now 
wish her to stay 1 " 

" Certainly not, unless she herself wishes it." 

" If she can be brought to wish it, as far as your own 
purposes go, you do ?'* 

"I am quite willing that she should — but I have no 
particular purpose in mind." 

This asseveration appeared to me childish. Since her 
remaining with us would involve the remaining of the 
precious chest, the general scope of a purpose was easy 
enough to make out 

" The whole thing rests with her to decide," I said, after 
an interval of meditation. 

"It doe& But, since you are her friend and she may 
consult you, I want to know what your attitude will be. 
Are you going to urge her to go — or to remain ? And if 
she decides to remain, are you going to act squarely by your 
brother, Robert ? " 

"I diall act squarely by every one," said I. "If she 
asks my advice — as I do not suppose she will — I shall give 
her the best I can ; what that will be I cannot say till she has 
told me more of her circumstances. I shall never act against 
you merely for the sake of doing so, but I shall try to pro- 
mote what I believe to be her interests without any regard 
to yours ; and I have already given you fair warning that, 
if I have the very slightest reason to suppose you are going 
to iiyure her in any way, I shall thwart you and fight you, 
and use force or cunning or any other means that may turn 
up if I see good." 

He laughed curtly. " Very welL So be it. I am an old 
hand at fighting. I conclude from your whole way of talking 
that you yourself want her to stay. Don't suppose I have 
missed thiftt point Well, there's one thing more. Sup- 
posing she chooses to stay. . . . We must arrange on what 
footing. Moreover, she will want attendance, and more 
comfort Now, you will be able to enter into these matters 
with her better than L" 

" Have you consulted Rose f " I asked. 

He staited angrily, and exclaimed, " Damn Rose ! Why 
should I consult herf " 

On my beginning to say a further word, he stood up. 

" Don't speak to me of her," he cried fiercely. " I hate 
the woman. She is the curse of my life. I tell you I 
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should be a different man. ... I had good resolves when 
I married her. It all lay with her. What has she made of 
me ? What has she made of her children f The useless 
fool ! She is worse than that — she is an unnatural mother. 
I tell you, she has not the feelings of nature for her own 
flesh and blood. It is monstrous. If she had had her will, 
little Hugh would have died. And I say from the bottom 
of my heart, and with my whole mind, Damn her ! damn 
her 1 '' 

He had never before spoken of her with such concentration 
of hate. I seemed to see the figure of Rose, as I tried just 
now to describe it to you, newly risen from sleep, and con- 
fronting him with cold audacity. He could not forgive her 
for having in an unguarded moment, when he himself was 
conciliatory and softened, met him with that defiant repulse 
— no, not though she now abased herself in the dust 
seeking pardon for having dared that once to throw off her 
hypocrisy. 

Of all the characteristics common to wickedness I think 
one of the most detestable is the habit of throwing the 
responsibility for one's general conduct upon some one else 
— ^more often than not upon some one weak and good, and 
grievously wronged. A man like my brother Hugh will 
always have a person to tell you of — in all likelihood a 
woman — "but for whom" he would have been the most 
righteous, lovable, and deservedly fortunate creature in 
existence. I suppose it is from old associations with him 
and my sister-in-law, that this particular form of self-pity and 
excuse angers me in a bad man more than all his other 
instances of badness put together. So Hugh had restored 
me to full possession of my ordinary hatred towards him. 

" You cannot possibly receive a lady as inmate of your 
house without the approval of your wife," I persisted coolly, 
ignoring his outburst. "Rose is mistress. In fact, it is 
tibx)ugh her that your offer of hospitality ought to be made. 
Without her presence the Hindu lady could not in any case 
stay with us. You had best reflect upon this, for unless 
Rose is consulted, and gives her consent, I shall urge the 
lady, by every argument. I can think of, not to stay here, 
and shall do my utmost to find her protection and a home." 

This speech was injudicious — and chiefly because it was 
untrue. We both knew that Rose's position of mistress of 
the Manor House was merely nominal It was much if she 
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found strength to assert her aathority over one small servant- 
maid in the prosecution of daily domestic duties. Every- 
thing ebe was decided over her head, and she was so 
accustomed to relinquish her undbubted theoretical rights, 
that I do not believe she now conceived even the idea or 
the wish of vindicating them. 

My words had an unfortunate effect; my brother could 
not for one moment suppose that they were uttered in plain 
good faith, and was driven to take them as signifying that 
I would use any pretext, however unlikely, for shovdng my 
power. Never before [had I had any power to show ; he 
therefore could not tell whether I should prove merely 
boastful and given to empty threatening, or was one whose 
threats might be counted on to hold good. This uncertainty 
doubtless determined his line of conduct. 

For the present, however, he glared at me, and ex- 
claimed: 

" You young fool 1 " then, suddenly and very prudently, 
sprang up the narrow slope and disappeared from my sight 
Having an important scheme in hand, for which my 
neutrality, if not my active assistance, was necessary, he 
did well to put himself beyond reach of provoking or being 
provoked by me any further. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MARY LETITIA GLI8S0N. 

I BAMBLED about the top of the cliffs for a long time, medi- 
tating. As a matter of fact, I was far more hotly desirous 
than Hugh to have the stranger remain with us. If he 
lusted after her treasure of jewels, I lusted after the greater 
treasure of dreams, insight, knowledge, and strange new 
emotion, which she had opened up to my imagination. But 
as I reflected upon the conditions necessary to her staying I 
began to slip into doubt The obstacle I had myself just 
conjured up began to look formidable. Rose, I opined, was 
a ^)od and dear woman, but a narrow one too — a hater of 
changes and of trouble. Moreover, it seemed asking a great 
thing to expect her to entertain a stranger during this time 
of sorrow. She would never have strength of mind for 
a downright refusal, but she might turn woeful and sulky, 
and with very good excuse. Then, if the stranger was, as I 
supposed, a proud woman, she would perceive the grudging, 
reluctant character of my sister's hospitality, and would take 
her departure forthwitL 

I had framed by this time so exalted a notion of the lady's 
rank and claims, that I thought the only arrangement truly 
consonant with them would be for my sister-in-law herself 
to perform all the offices of her waiting-maid, — just as I under- 
stood that well or even nobly born women were willing to 
wait upon a queen. This was, on all accounts, out of the 
question, and failing Rose I knew of nobody else who was 
worthy. It was natural that my thoughts, while running on 
this topic, should by-and-by turn to Polly. For all practical 
purposes Polly woidd make an attendant very superior to 
Rose ; in fact, so far as skill and conscientiousness went, no 
one better could be desired for any service,— or so it then 
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appeared tbine. What a pity she was of low birth, and 
nothing but a little country serving-maid ! The great Hindu 
lady would despise her, and consider us very much in want 
of savoir-vivre for proposing her. It would be felt as an 
indignity, — it was not to be thought of. Yet, in spite of 
myself, I kept revolving in my mind the idea of Polly as the 
stranger's little hand- maiden, — and presently, recollecting 
the young girl's gentle speech, graceful carriage, fearlessness, 
and pretty face, I began to argue with myself that, after all, 
I did not know her name, much less where or of whom she 
was bom. It might be that she came of a good stock 
which had fallen into misfortune, — she might prove to be 
of better blood than those whom she served. Such reverses 
had been known before, — nay, were not even very un- 
common. Imagination, as usual, getting tbe better of my 
reason, before I reached home I had elevated Polly into 
a heroine of romance, and was determined there and then 
to unravel the mystery of her origin. 

I went straight to the kitchen, where, however, I did not 
find the person I sought, but instead Mrs Batten, taking an 
interval of rest from her labours, and refreshing herself with 
meat and drink. 

Fatigue had toned down her ruddy cheek, and quenched 
for the time the sparkle in her eye. Nevertheless, she 
greeted me with an arch smile and a merry word or two, 
and, on my giving her but a very curt answer, laughed 
aloud, with a mirth that was perhaps partly affected. I did 
not wish her to guess that I had come in search of Polly ; 
and so applied myself promptly to the food upon the board, 
as if that had been my one object. 

While I ate I was disagreeably aware of Mrs Batten's 
eyes fixed upon me. In order not by any chance to meet 
them, and so perhaps give her an opening for conversation, 
I pulled a book out of my pocket — I never went without 
one in those days — and read in it diligently. From being 
assumed my interest became real, and I was genuinely 
absorbed in my reading, when she startled me out of it by 
rising abruptly from table, and, at the same time, address- 
ing me, and that in a voice I had never heard from her lips 
before — a serious, womanly voice. 

" Your brother came in half an hour ago, Master Robin. 
He was raging hot — against you and against his wife. That 
will all pass away this time, you may reckon. The child is 
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still in more than a little danger, and so long as that lasts 
his heart will be softened again and again. But let me 
tell yon, Master Robin, these days is a great, uncommon oppor- 
tunity. Don't you be too young-like and hard. I see that 
you do judge him as a lost bad man, — and so perhaps he is, 
poor soul. Ah ! if he'd only got some one to think for him, 
and to turn him round into the right road — just now, when 
he ain't headstrong, and ain't got, so to speak, no proper 
will nor purpose of his own. He's been very harsh to his 
wife since he have come in — very harsh ; and she's crying 
her eyes out this minute. I always said if she weren't such 
a cry-baby things would have been very different in this 
house. And this time it's your fault. Master Robin — excuse 
my plain speaking. You didn't show him neither tact nor 
sense. And you did very wrong to be so surly about his 
good thought for yourself. Yes, you did. He said to me 
this very morning : * Martha,' he said, ' I remember now 
how that my own father did feel towards Robin, when he 
were a tiny chap, just as I do feel for Hughie here. I've 
not done as he'd have wished by Robin,' he said, ' I have 
not. But I will — I'll make it up to him.' You do always 
suspicion that everything he does has a bad, selfish, tricky 
reason down at the root of it. Well, maybe there always 
is some such mixed up with all his acts — it would be the 
force of ill-habit that it should be ; and I'm not saying but 
what he's a bad man. But all the same you should give 
him his due and his chance. Master Robin ; and if it isn't 
in your heart to do so for love towards himself, 'tis your 
duty for the sake of his miserable family. Miserable 
indeed ! I wouldn't make one of them — I know that ! No, 
not for all the money and good fame any woman ever had." 

She uttered the words with the greatest earnestness, her 
lips quivering and her eyes full of tears. Then, waiting 
for no reply, she hastily quitted the room, and I heard her 
rapid steps ascending towards Hughie's chamber. 

I indulged myself for a while in musing upon the in- 
calculable nature of women, and confessing that there was 
in Mrs Batten something warm and generous, which perhaps 
might partially atone for her very offensive faults. Towards 
herself I could not but be more kindly disposed ; towards 
Hugh, however, my indignation remained unmodified, nor 
could I see how I was to deal differently with him for the 
good of the family. 
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PoUy still delayed to appear, and I now went to look for 
her. I passed through the wash-house, and out by the back 
door into the paved yard, where the westering sun was 
casting its long low rays upon the red bricks, and lending 
them vivid hues of scarlet To the right, against the hither 
side of the garden wall, was a shed, used for keeping tools, 
and for wood-chopping; and within its doorway I beheld 
Polly. She was standing near the wood-block, putting 
together a plate and a cup and saucer, evidently just about 
to carry them into the house. These objects, and an old 
stool drawn up by the block, seemed to indicate that Polly 
had been taking tea in the shed. 

I saw her flush as she perceived me approaching, and 
thereupon I flushed too, whence it ensued that I was red 
and embarrassed during most of the interview between us ; 
and I put on, I fear, rather a pompous, ridiculous manner 
in the hope of disguising this uneasiness. Polly's rosy 
colour subsided almost at once, and left her just as frank 
and self-possessed as usual 

" Have you had your tea out here ? '' I began awkwardly. 
"Why did you?" 

" I came out to escape Mrs Batten's company. I do not 
Hke her." 

" Oh ! I am sorry ! But she is not insolent to you, I 
hope." 

" She teases me in a way I do not care for. Still, I dare- 
say it is my general dislike of her that makes me mind it." 

It then dawned on me, for the first time, that this Batten 
was not a fit companion for a young girl, and that we were 
acting wrongly, even treacherously, towards Polly in ex- 
posing her to such association. If she had not been so good 
and steadfast she might already be contaminated. These 
considerations rendered my sense of awkwardness more 
acute. 

"I am very sorry indeed," I said again haltingly. "I 
think you should talk to Mrs Fellowes about it" 

"Well, I have had a mind to do that more than once. 
But it would be selfish to trouble her just now, and more 
selfish still to try and drive Mrs Batten away when she is 
so much needed. I have resolved merely to keep out of her 
sight as far as I can, till this time of difficulty is passed 
over. Do you not think that is the best and fairest plan. 
Master Bob ? " 
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I pansed a moment before answering, being indeed struck 
with admiration of her. This child — I said to myself — ^is 
the only person in the house who can think with common- 
sense, and act with unselfishness. She, meanwhile, took the 
earthenware, and moved towards the door. 

"Please don't go, Polly,'' I cried, detaining her. "I 
think you very wise in your decision, and very good. And 
we ought to be very grateful to you for this, and for many 
other things besides. . . . And now do stay here. I want 
most particularly to talk to you. I have something really 
important to say." 

At my emphatic praise the bright colour shot up into 
her cheeks again, and her eyes glistened; but she rather 
demurred to staying longer with me in tJie wood-house — 
she had a good deal to da 

"Oh! but do," I begged her, — "do sit down on that 
stool, just for a minute or two. I have a great favour to 
ask of you. If you will, I think you can do us a very 
great service." 

These last words determined her, as I had fancied they 
might, and she sat down upon the stool, depositing her tea- 
things on the ground by her side, and folding her hands 
lightly in her lap. I occupied the wood-block, turning 
myseU so as to face her, and when we were thus settled 
ready for our talk, I felt such hesitation and renewed 
awkwardness, that it was a long time before I could get 
out a sentence. Polly sat there perfectly at her ease and 
unaffectedly patient ; I even became aware of a sympathy, 
of a kind of comradeship in her. 

" Do you know, Polly," I heard myself saying at length, 
in patronising tones which were intended to be genial, " I 
don't believe I have ever even heard your proper name. 
What is it?" 

"My name is Mary Letitia Clisson," she answered 
promptly. 

I must have shown some surprise, for her face twinkled 
humorously. 

" That does not sound like a name belonging to our part 
of the country." 

"Well, my home is certainly farther east than this — in 
Dorsetshire." 

" Have you a father and mother alive, Polly ? " 

" My mother is alive. I do not remember my father." 

G 
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" And have yon any brothers and sisters ? '' 

"Why, Master Bob/' she cried with a laugh, "do you 
mean thiit you want to know all about me, — ^who I am 
exactly, where I came from, and all that f And pray why 
do you want to know f What has all this to do with the 
▼ery great service I am to do you ? Tell me that first, and 
then perhaps I will answer all these questions.'' 

I was by no means ill-pleased with this little sally ; her 
manner, at least to my thinking, was as modest as it was 
sprightly, and I rejoiced to see how well, if need be, she 
could hold her own. Everything seemed to confirm my 
notion of her being a heroine in disguise. 

"Well," I said slowly, " the service I have in mind is one 
which could only be rendered by a person who had been 
brought up in rather a superior way. And from what I 
noticed, Polly, I thought this was the case with you. I was 
asking these questions because I wanted to find out whether 
my guess had been a good oHe." 

Folly's eyes beamed smilingly upon me for one moment ; 
and then she frowned slightly, as if vexed. 

"I hope I haven't offended you," I blurted out, seeing 
that the frown did not inmiediately clear off. 

" Oh, no," she said, somewhat wistfully, " I am not in the 
lest offended. I will tell you what you ask, though I hardly 
know whether you will think it proves that you are right. 
Indeed, I fear it does not" Then her tone became livelier 
again. 

" I am not quite all English — did you guess that ? " I 
shook my head. 

"I am one-fourth French. My father's father was a 
Frenchman from Brittany, — I daresay you know all about 
that country. My mother says our name is old, and is the 
name of gentle-people. Some one read it in a book, and 
told her so. I know nothing about it myself." 

As she talked she dropped into a story-telling voice and 
manner, as if she had been entertaining a child with a fairy- 
tale. 

" My grandfather was a sailor and poor. Once he fell ill, 
when m an English port, and, while he was getting better, 
he met my grandmother there, and fell in love with her, and 
she with him. She was an only child, and her father, who 
was a farmer, was well off; so my grandfather gave up his 
own country, and settled here in England with my grand- 
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mother's family. While the old fanner lived they were all 
rich and comfortable, bat when he died, and my grand- 
father took the management of the farm, everything went 
wrong. He was a thorough sailor, you see, and coold not 
frame himself to a farmer's ways. What was worst of all 
was that my grandmother, who was very clever and helped 
him a great deal, died quite soon after the old farmer, ner 
father. 

'* Well, after getting poorer and poorer for a number of 
years, the end of it was that my grandfather had to sell 
everything he had, and take to the sea again. This happened 
when his son — his only child, and my father — was about 
eighteen or nineteen. My grandmother had particularly 
desired that he might be brought up as a farmer, and so he 
was ; but he had the greatest longing to be a sailor, and 
when the farm was sold he also went to sea. My grand- 
father never returned to England. He was drowned in a 
storm two or three winters after he left My father stayed 
away for five or six years, and then, one spring, between his 
voyages, he came to visit his old home, and stayed with 
friends in the village. He was there for about two months, 
and during that time he courted and married my mother, 
whom he nad known slightly as a child before. She was 
the daughter of the blacksmith. He settled her in a little 
cottage before he went away again ; and when he came back 
he found me there. He had had an accident in a shipwreck 
and a bad illness, and was so shattered in health that he 
could never hope to go to sea any more. The little money 
he had saved was soon spent, and then my mother had to 
work, and to ask help of her father and brother. This went 
on for about a year. My uncle has told me," she continued, 
her voice changing to a tone of great tenderness, and her 
cheeks reddening a little, " that during that time I was my 
father's great comfort. I like to think of that My uncle 
was very fond of father ; he used to say he was clever, and 
such a good fellow, but unlucky. People tell me I am like 
him : I am so glad. Well, he died. Then my mother went 
to be a sort of housekeeper at the very farm which had 
belonged to my grandparenta It had a very good house, 
and had been bought for the residence of a lady of very 
high family, who had a sad history, and wanted to live in 
great retirement. She did not mind my mother having me 
with her ; and as she was very lonely, seeing nobody from 
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outside the house, and was very much in want of something 
to do, she often occupied herself with me. My mother 
hoped she would adopt me — but I am glad to say she did 
not. She taught me a good many things — but all in bits, 
just as the fancy seized her. At one time she taught me 
singing and playing ; at another time reciting. Now I had 
to read serious books aloud to her by the hour, and now to 
sit all day working at embroidery stitches. After busying 
herself with my education for several weeks, she usually 
dropped me completely for a still longer time, and then we 
started afresh. During the intervals my mother kept me 
employed in domestic things, though she also made me go 
on — as best I could by myself — with whatever had be^ 
the last subject Lady Eleanor had chosen to teach me. — 
That is really all about me, until I came hera'' 

Polly uttered the last sentence abruptly, and so broke off 
her narrative. I immediately asked the natural question : 

« What made you come here f — this doesn't seem a fitting 
situation for you." 

Her face clouded over with that peculiar trouble which 
you may observe in candid people, when they feel obliged to 
practise an unwonted concealment I knew instantly, as 
well as if she had said it in so many words, that there was 
a secret, and to her thinking a sad or dreadful one, con- 
nected with her coming to us. 

" I am quite happy here,'' she answered, forcing herself 
to look straight at me. " I thought, if you knew who my 
father was, and how I was brought up, that would be 
sufficient for your purpose. I would much rather not tell 
you what led to me coming here. Perhaps I might some 
day, if I ever get to know you better than I do now; 
but it has not to do only with myself — and I feel as if 
it would be wrong for me to tell it, unless to a very 
great friend." 

She had been so carried away by her own story that she 
spoke quite frankly and simply, as if it had been to another 
girl like herself ; but for some reason that very simplicity, 
and the charm it lent to her, reminded me forcibly that I 
was a young man. Her quick eyes perceived a new doubt 
or embarrassment in me, and, quite mistaking its cause, she 
said, rather defiantly and flushing deep : 

"I am not hiding any fault of my own. I have done 
nothing disgraceful" 
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'' I am sore of that," I answered fervently, being grieved 
at her so misunderstanding me. ** Dear Polly, I am quite 
sore there is no one in the world more true and good than 
you are." 

This speech was certainly going too far the other way. 
It had the effect of throwing PoUy, as well as myself, into 
embarrassment; and although, to judge from her shining 
eyes, the feelings it excited were in her case far from 
disagreeable, it yet made her too shy to continue our 

" I must go in now," she murmured, picking up the tea- 
cup and plate. "I hope you will tell me if you think I 
should do for the service you spoke of." 

With that she flitted through the door and across the 
yard, where, during our colloquy, the golden light had 
turned grey, and dim shadows had formed in nooks and 
comers. 

I stayed a little while in the wood-house to make up my 
mind about Polly and her story in their relation to the ser- 
vice of the Hindu lady. I hope you will not despise a poor 
lad altogether, if I tell you that I was heavily disappointed. 
If she did not prove to be the daughter of a peer, I thought 
Polly must have derived her being from an artist or a 
scholar at least, or perhaps from some hero whom his un- 
grateful country had left to languish in poverty and 
obscurity. A Breton sailor, an English farmer, and an 
English blacksmith — ^these made up, I thought, but a poor 
tale of ancestors. There was some advantage in this Lady 
Eleanor having interested herself in the child. There could 
be no doubt that her influence and instructions had given 
Polly those unusual graces of manner and speech which, in 
my inexperience, I had taken to be evidence of superior 
birtL It did occur to me, however, as I mused, that Polly's 
face and form could not be placed to Lady Eleanor's credit ; 
nor, in all probability, could her qualities of character, since 
the lady appeared to be of a capricious and selfish dis- 
position. These must have come to her from her fathers 
and mothers. Both in nature and in upbringing, then, 
there were certainly some points which might be accounted 
favourable, though they were not so many nor so con- 
spicuous as I hsbd hoped for. On the other side there was 
the secret she would not tell me, which might turn out to 
be a dark, disfiguring blot 
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How all this would appear in the eyes of a stranger prin- 
cess was more than I could imagine. Having exercised my 
wits upon it for some time in vain, I gave the problem up, 
ending my meditations with the inward decision that what- 
ever others might think of her, I for my part liked and 
esteemed young Polly very greatly, and would always stand 
her friend. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE NAME NEPENTHES. 

Next morning, by the Hindu lady's desire, we held a con- 
ference in the parlour, with the view of settling her affidra 
There were present herself, Rose, Hugh, and L 

How well I can recall all the circumstances of the meeting ! 
Whenever I have occasion to mention or to remember the 
old parlour, that scene is one of those which most clearly 
and frequently present themselves before my mental vision. 
I see the sunny spring morning, and the view of southward- 
stretching garden through the open windows ; I smell the 
violets all in flower just beneath the broad stone sills, and 
hear the fluting of blackbirds from out the midst of the apple- 
blossom. I £ould have liked to show you that pleasant 
room. It was the friendliest in the county, larse, low, and 
oaken panelled ; sparely furnished with old-fashioned furni- 
ture, to the great discontent of Rose, — ^but handsome never^ 
theless, and so wondrously cheerful and homely. There was 
but little in the way of drapery or hangings about it, and 
that little, I remember, was of a faded green. The chintz 
covers of the big sofa and the arm-chairs were adorned with 
rose-buds, peeping forth from very green leaves upon a white 
ground. These and my sister's pots of flowers gave the dear 
old room its brightest touches of colour. 

The sofa stood between the two windows, and it was here 
that the Hindu lady chose to sit. Rose occupied her cus- 
tomary arm-chair between the fireplace and the westernmost 
window, Hugh being seated near her at the end of the table. 
As for me, I drew a chair up to the other end of the sofa 
and established myself at the stranger's right hand. There 
was a certain solemnity about our thus assembling together. 
Hardly a word was spoken as we entered, and on taking our 
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places we remained for several moments perfectly silent 
This was, no doubt, an effect of the stranger's mood — of her 
cold and grave demeanour. 

Did I mention that we were gathered by her own express 
desire ? Quite early, before any one had time to approach 
her on the subject, she signified her wish to speak with Hugh, 
and moreover to have my presence at their interview. Kose 
was not alluded to in the request, but, acting upon my 
expressions of yesterday, Hugh had compelled her to join 
the conclave. She had come with no goodwill, as was 
testified by her gloomy brows and downcast eyes. I re- 
member how the sunlight fell upon the coils of her hair, 
and on the soft ringlets behind her ears, showing them forth 
in their full golden loveliness against the white of her neck, 
and how Hugh often, as if perforce, turned his eyes towards 
them. It was grievous that his joy in his wife's beauty had 
been so early extinguished. At the time of their marriage he 
had been violently in love with her. 

The stranger looked searchingly at Rose. I could observe 
the direction of her glances and the expression of her face 
more easily than heretofore, for she sat with head held erect, 
and with the drapery folded back from her forehead, showing 
part of her thick glossy hair, blacker than anything I had 
seen that was black. I believe she expected Rose to begin 
the discussion by some courteous introductory inquiry or 
remark The silence was growing oppressive, and I was 
hunting for some natural easy way of breaking it, when my 
sister-in-law lifted her eyes nervously, as if in response to 
some pressing constraint, and, in a most uncomfortable 
voice, accompanied by a tremulous uncomfortable smile, 
suddenly exclaimed rather than said: 

" We don't know who you ara What is your name f " 

A more inauspicious commencement could not, it seemed, 
have been devised. The stranger's face was darkened by a 
tawny flush; her eyes appeared to shoot forth sparkles of 
fire from beneath her frowning brows. We might see now 
what a range of expression she could command, and how 
slight an instance of her power in this way was that still, 
half-malignant look to which I have so often adverted. 

Hugh muttered under his breath words which, without 
iigustice, might be taken to be "You damned fool!" 

Rose cowered with fright I was overcome with dismay. 

But all this scarcely lasted for ten seconda The Hindu 
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lady's visage recovered its haughty calm — ^nay more, she 
turned to me with a stately graciousness, and smiled as 
she said: 

"I am in a country to me new ; and it is best I should 
have a new name. You, who have been so good to the 
stranger, even from her entrance within these doors, do you 
say what my name shall be." 

As she uttered these words the gentleness and sweetness 
of her countenance wholly dispelled the disagreeable alarm 
occasioned by poor Rose's ill-timed burst of questioning. I 
was so gladdened that I found courage to meet her look 
without lowering my own. I gazed deeply into her eyes : 
they made me dizzy. 

I now began to understand how her presence could lull 
asleep. 

" Your name," I said, speaking, as it seemed to my own 
ears, more slowly and in tones more dulled and dreamy than 
I usually did, — " your name must, of course, not be English. 
It should be a name no one has used before ; a word of some 
foreign tongue more beautiful than ours, expressive, too, in 
some degree of what you are." 

Then it was that that line of the Odyssey sang itself again 
in my head : 

NiyTrcv^cs T* dxoXov tc, icokcuv iirC\rj$ov airavrwv. 

^^Nepenthes / " I cried ; " will you he called Nepenthes f " 

She repeated the word twice or thrice. "What is the 
language?" she said, "and what is the meaning of the 
word f " 

"The language is Greek — the meaning, 'One who re- 
moves pain ' — * One who delivers from grief.' " 

"Is that" she said, very slowly and softly, — "is that the 
name by which you would call me 1 " She sighed, and bent 
her head, and I thought I saw the gleam of tears in her 
wonderful eyes ; and I felt tears come into my own, which 
made me turn toy head aside. 

There was another pause, but when I ventured to glance 
at her again her look was mild, almost serene. She mur- 
mured words to herself in her own language — at least in 
one we could not understand ; then " So let it be," she said, 
" call me always by that name." And turning to Hose, she 
added in a cheerful and very courteous manner : 

^^ Madam — for my najne — it is Nepenthes.** 
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Thus was the appellation which you have read npon the 
tombstone given to our singular visitor. My having been 
accorded the privilege of choosing and bestowing it seemed 
to make a new and close bond between myself and her — 
not only in the minds of Hugh and Rose, but, I judged, 
in her own, likewise. 

The ice having once been broken, however awkwardly, 
I was determined it should not re-form ; and when Rose had 
made some stumbling answer to the stranger's announce- 
ment of her name, and thereafter, for a few seconds, no one 
spoke, I asked Nepenthes (so I shall henceforward call her) 
what we could do for her, and what her desires wera 

"I have not desires," she replied darkly. <'To me the 
future is all void. Nevertheless, it is right for me, dis- 
covering what is left^ and where I am, to take some thought 
for ordering the remainder of my life. And first I would 
ask of you " — she turned to Hugh — " has there anything 
been saved out of the shipwreck ? If that be so, how may 
I examine to see if anything is mine, and how claim it 9" 

'* I believe," answered Hugh, darting a glance at me as he 
spoke, "that a large chest, of a ma]ke not usual in these 
parts, which was recovered from the ship, and has been 
brought to this house, may in all likelihood be yours. It 
has Eastern characters painted upon it" 

His manner ytbs grave and composed, and I am certain 
that no ordinary person would have gathered from it that 
he had any concern with the chest, other than that ex- 
pressed by the bare sense of the words. In Nepenthes' 
eyes, however, there shone out a curious penetrating glitter, 
and she smiled a smile so strange that it gave her face 
an aspect almost diabolic. It betokened more than sus- 
picion ; it seemed an actual knowledge of his wicked dealing, 
and^a mockery of it. Hugh was no match for this; and 
his discomfiture was plain to see, though he stubbornly 
stood his ground. 

"Will you describe this chest to me?" she said, with 
a mocking intonation which accorded well with her 
looks. 

He did so, putting great force upon himself to speak 
steadily, and adding that it was in a neighbouring room, 
which for safety had been locked : — ^would she go and 
see it 1 She declined for the moment, being satisfied that 
it was indeed her own. 
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" The chest had been sealed. Were the seals unbroken, 
or had it been opened?" 

Hugh answered with a dry tongue : — ^The men who found 
it had opened it, thinking to discover within some clue 
to the owner. The glitter of her eyes increased as she 
listened to thia 

" Have any of the contents of the chest been removed ? '' 
So far as he knew, nothing had been removed. 

" Within that chest," ^e said, slowly and emphatically, 
resuming her ordinary mien of cold hauteur, — " within that 
chest are great riches, ornaments of gold and many precious 
stones such as are customary for the women of my country 
to be adorned with. The English love riches ; I have seen 
and known. Once I myself valued these jewels; now I 
value them no more. Yet," she continued forcibly, fixing 
her eyes upon my brother, " though I value them not, they 
are mine. Is it understood ? They are mine." 

" Certainly, certainly," he answered, not without an ap- 
pearance of relief; "they are yours, madam, as you say, 
and you have only to tell us how you wish them to be 
disposed of." 

She smiled, no longer mockingly, wearily rather, and 
waited a little before speaking again, her eyes darkening 
into that frequent expression of malignity, which I now had 
learnt to interpret as significant of a renewed suffering. 

" I must tc^e order for the remainder of my life," she 
said at length. " May it not be long ! " 

At that I exclaimed in protest, and she turned towards 
me sadly and kindly. '* Once it has been mine, nay twice, 
to choose between life and death. Once I chose life for the 
sake of filial pity; and the second time I chose life for 
the love of life itself. And now, when yet a third time the 
choice shall be offered me, I will choose death, for death is 
my desire. ... I am a woman of many sorrows. In my 
haste and my pain I broke with the ordinance and custom 
of my own laind. Greatly I dared — and foolishly ; boasting 
myself to be far different from other women, because of the 
powers lodged within me, — and deeming myself not subject 
to their law. I have sought to live by the Law of the women 
of your country — ^to know freedom — and to do my own will 
I have diligently learned your language. I have joined my 
heart in love and friendship to your people. My thought 
was : — When I come to England, then shall I know, then 
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shall I live. . . . But those to whom I clave doedy are taken 
from me. I am now friendless here and alone. . . . Yet I 
will not return to my own land — not though my heart yearns 
for it, and though the blood in my veins punishes me for 
having broken its law. Never shall my father's daughter be 
point^ at with smiles and chattering ; never shall sue herd 
with the outcaste, and behold men shrink from her as from 
one who has defiled herself with dwelling among strangers. 
. . . What then remains ? I say, Death remains. Let him 
be welcome." 

I was too deeply moved to respond in words, but I 
daresay my face m some decree showed what I felt — the 
wild ecstatic commingling of pity, worship, and hope that 
I should not lose her. Remember, — remember I was but a 
raw young lad 

She cast her eyes round upon us proudly and quietly — 
as indeed she had spoken. Hugh's attitude towards her 
was respectful, sympathetic even — and I observed that, 
for all her gleaming insight into what his designs had 
been, she did not really dislike him. Very different was 
the air worn by Hose. I guessed, from her white sullen 
face, that the somnolent influence of Nepenthes was to 
some extent upon her. Though not actually inclining 
her now to sleep, it was defeating her endeavours to 
pretend an amiable complaisance, and laying bare her 
true inward fear and antipathy. Nepenthes regarded her 
with eyes once more dangerously diining, and, with a 
slow, sinister smile, 

"I perceive, madam," she said, "that you dislike me. 
No, no," — as Hugh would have savagely interposed, — " pray 
suffer your lady to speak her own mind." 

Well it would have been if Rose could have done that. 
Could she but have answered roundly, " I do — I heartily 
dislike you," there might have been some chance of an 
ultimate good understanding between these women. Instead, 
she rose uneasily to her feet^ and stood before Nepenthes 
with downcast eye& 

'* Indeed, you are mistaken. Ask my husband, — he will 
tell you I am a stupid woman. I never express myself as 
I should. ... I do not forget that you gave me sleep. I 
am not unthankful to you. . . . But let me go. I have 
no strength for anything." 

The corners of her mouth drew down, like a child's when 
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about to cry, and ahe glanced imploringly at me from under 
her drooping laahe& I said — ^foolishly, I am afraid, — " My 
sister will g£ow you a more cheerful hospitality, when she 
has overcome the first bitterness of sorrow." Then, as 
Rose moved towards the door, I went to open it for 
her, and was glad for her and for myself when I closed 
it behind her. 

Nepenthes made no remark, but addressed herself im- 
mediately in a calm manner to the practical affairs requiring 
decision. Determined to remain in England, where was she 
toUve) 

You may conceive how my heart throbbed when this, the 
all-determining question, came up. Yet it was decided in a 
moment, and without expression of feeling on either side. 
She would choose, if it were agreeable and convenient to my 
brother and his wife, to live with them. Hugh gravely, and 
with a very tolerable assumption of disinterested coobiess, 
signified his perfect willingnesa Further, it was her wish 
to keep her attic chamber, and to have the chest conveyed 
thither. There would she always prepare her meals and 
take them, entering but little into the general life of the 
household. She mentioned one or two articles to be pro- 
cured for her comfort, and requested that some others might 
be removed from the room. It rejoiced me warmly to 
discover in what detail she had thought out the plcm of 
settling with u& Soon there remained nothing to be con- 
sidered save the choice of an attendant 

I had had no time to speak either to my brother or to 
Rose of my plan concerning Polly, but nevertheless I now 
brought it forward. I expatiated with considerable earnest- 
ness upon the young girl's gifts and virtues, watching 
narrowly their effect upon my interlocutor. When I judged 
that a sufficient impression had been made, I began to relate 
what I knew of Polly's upbringing, cunningly putting first 
the advantages of her having spent so much time with a 
lady of quality, and coming last to her parentage Nepen- 
thes, however, raised not the slightest objection upon the 
score of lowly birth. Having heard me attentively to the 
end, she simply turned to Hugh and inquired whether he 
and Mrs Fellowes would indeed be willing to have their 
servant thus transferred to her. Hugh, who kept glancing 
at me with an amusement which I found excessively annoying, 
expressed a perfect willingness to give up Polly, if Nepenthes, 
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upon seeing her, desired it — and would answer for his wife's 
consent as welL 

"Then — if I may now see this maid ..." Nepenthes 
said to me; and I went out to summon Polly. 

I found her in the kitchen, busy with elaborate prep- 
aration for our midday meal, and very reluctant to be 
called away from it 

She loved to do everything to perfection, and to leave the 
mixing just at this critical moment would, it seemed, entail 
a serious risk of spoiling her cookery for the day. She 
made vigorous protest, but I would not yield. I insisted 
upon her accompanying me at once to the parlour. It 
was characteristic of her that, when once she had seen 
she could not carry her point, she gave it up with unruffled 
good-humour and smiling resolution. 

On entering Polly curtseyed to Nepenthes, and then stood 
facing her, the table between them. There was a silence 
while the two examined one another. They had never yet 
been brought eye to eye, and I looked to see Polly quail at 
first, though hopeful that a further acquaintance with 
Nepenthes would soon put her in heart again. But Polly 
did by no means quail. Her colour deepened, her eyes 
grew bright with excitement; and she continued to gaze 
steadfastly, without sign of fear or shyness, into the dark, 
mysterious orbs which held her and searched her. My 
astonishment was very great ; and it became infinitely 
greater when I realised the effect of young Polly's presence 
upon Nepenthes herself. 

Till now the stranger had met among us no spirit that did 
not own in her a kind of ghostly sovereignty. Whether in 
fear, or in numb peissivity, or in worship, we had all bowed 
before her. And now she met one, young, cheerful, and 
gentle, who yet did not bow. The half-sinister look of pain 
melted from her eyes. It gave place to the strangest, 
saddest weariness and yearning. Imagine a strong man, 
sorely wounded, round whom are gathered weak and help- 
less beings clamorous for his pity and support, who sees at 
last another as strong as he, and all unwounded, coming 
to his side. Do not, old friend, smile on me mockingly, 
if I tell you I beheld that change in her face with inde- 
scribable emotion. I turned hastily away : I felt a sharp 
pang of jealousy against Polly. When I had mastered 
my heart a little, I looked to see if the girl had shared 
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my feeling. No! her eyes were still bright^ were kind 
and gentle, — but of passionate yearning not a trace. 
And, recollecting it all now, I suppose that it was just 
this very absence of passion, this resistance, frank, un- 
forced, and perfectly friendly, which opened, as it were, 
and comforted the heart of Nepenthes as all my devotion 
oould not. 

" I have need of a maiden to wait upon me," Nepenthes 
began at length, smiling as she spoke. " Will you be my 
handmaid to do it ? " 

Polly glanced instantly at me, and saw by my face that 
this was the service of which I had told her. 

" Yes, indeed I will," she pronounced accordingly ; " that 
is, if Mrs Fellowes will allow me. For I fear I might not 
be able to do my other work as thoroughly as it ought 
to be done. . . . Yet no, — I am sure I could." 

" You will have no concern with any other work," broke 
in HugL " If you choose to accept this lady's service you 
will give yourself to it entirely. We shall find another 
servant. Mrs Fellowes will make no objections." 

Young Polly's face expressed the most unfeigned 
reluctance. 

" If you would but let me try to do both," she said, " I 
would work so very hard." 

"Impossible," Hugh answered harshly. "You must 
choose the one service or the other." 

"Follow the wish of your heart," enjoined Nepenthes, 
with a cold graciousnes& 

Polly looked wistfully at me ; and I looked back at her 
in disappointment and perplexity. I could not follow her 
thought: it appears, however, that the all - observing 
Nepenthes divined it, — reading painted upon that candid 
young face a simple secret which was then far beyond my 
seeing. 

After a moment's pause of reflection, " I will serve you 
then, ma'am," she said with her customary clear decisive- 
ness, " if you really think I can do what you 
wish." 

" It is well," replied the stranger, smiling again — and I 
wondered how Polly, meeting that smile, could refrain from 
throwing herself at her feet " Presently I will tell you 
what is necessary. Now I must talk further with these 
gentlemen." 
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" Then I may go back for this moniing," begged homely 
Polly, " and fini£ the cooking ) " 

"Yes, yes," Hugh cried out with an impatient wave of 
his hand, and instantly she was gone. 

I would gladly have learnt there and then, were it only 
by a look or a single word, what opinion Nepenthes would 
avow concerning her new little handmaid. But she ap- 
peared to dismiss the girl totally and abruptly from her 
mind, and turned at once upon my brother. In her eyes, 
grown haughty and sinister again, there shone once more 
that curious glitter ; and Hugh's face in response showed a 
stockish and uncomfortable obstinacy. 

" Now, O master of this house, we have settled all things 
concerning myself, my chamber, my servant, my food, and 
manner of living. It is time that we settle also the things 
that concern yourself. I have told you clearly what I adk. 
Tell me now what you require in payment" 

" Oh, nothing, nothing ! Do not let us speak of payment ! 
Be our guest ! " I exclaimed, crimsoning with hot shame. 
No doubt it was on my part a romantic foolishness, which 
well deserved the muttered imprecation Hugh bestowed upon 
it. But a man, in youth at leasts cannot be two things at 
once ; nor serve Qod and mammon together. 

Nepenthes looked darkly and sadly, yet gratefully too, 
upon me. 

" Well ? " she said presently to Hugh. " Do I not await 
your answer f " 

It was plain enough that Hugh had his answer ready in 
mind; and equally plain that some masterful constraint 
inhibited the setting it forth. 

" Let me beg you," he uttered stumblingly, " to tell me 
what you would propose yourself ? " 

Rather to my surprise, she did not insist upon his making 
the first statement, nor tease him with a further show of 
suspicion or understanding. 

"My travelling chest," said she, "is full of jewels. 
Master Robert here shall, if he will, count them and appraise 
them. Or if he be not skilled in these matters, he shall ap- 
point a trusty man to appraise them at their value in his pres- 
ence. Those for whom I brought them with me over-seas are 
now no more. If you will suffer me to remain with you in this 
house, living in the manner I have declared to you, until the 
day of my death — and may that day not be far distant 
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then I will set my hand to a writing which shall give all the 
jewels to your family. To yourself I will give nothing. 
Ton are a man of oraft and blood, and I know well yon 
have tried to take away my Ufe. But half of them wUl I 
give to the child of your heart ; and the other half I will 
give to whom I please. Are you satisfied ? " 

There was a long pause. Hugh gave one fierce, hateful 
glance at me, then bent his body somewhat forwards as he 
sat, and stared frowning at the ground before him. 

" It is that you are not well satisfied," resumed Nepenthes, 
in a delicate mocking voice. ''You desire to hieive the 
whole of my jewela You think it is in my mind to give 
the half of them to your brother, whom you hate." 

Hugh looked up at her, but did not speak. I eagerly 
interposed. 

"No, nol" I cried to her, and from my very heart 
« You have given me so much " — ^Hugh started violently — 
"so much that I prize infinitely above any riches — 

Sour trust, your friendship. Oh, and you have shown me 
ow wonderful the world is ! Never let such gifts as these 
be marred and tainted by earthy gold and jewels. I beg of 
you — let me serve you all I can ; but let my reward be 
your kindness, your friendship— that and no other." 

In reply her dark, proud eyes seemed to search me through 
and through ; then they grew misty and tender, and I saw 
the tears well up in them. They must have read the truth 
in mine. She stretched out her hand to me as she said 
in sweet and trembling tones, "Be it as you will, O 
generous heart ! Take not you a price for a bed to die 
upon." 

Hardly knowing what I did in my excitement, I seized 
her thin brown fingers and kissed them devoutly. 

Hugh, having witnessed this little scene, rose suddenly 
and stepped to the window. He turned his back on us 
and gave himself a sort of shake, like a man who has got 
rid of a troublesome doubt or obstruction and now sees 
more or less where he standa 

"I will be frank with you," he began presently, walk- 
ing back to the middle of the room and speaking in his 
ordinary fluent manner. "I did think it might be your 
intention to leave a large portion of your wealth to Robin. 
Now I am not willing that this young brother of mine 
should have much valuable property in his hands for some 

H 
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years to come. It would be thrown away npon him. He 
18 full of romantic, unpractical notions, and it is likely to 
be a long time before he learns any useful worldly wisdom. 
Wealth would do him far more harm than good; and he 
would be certain to waste it I have a great regard for 
his abilities, but they are all of a scholarly kind — he 
knows nothing of real lif&'' His look at me was cool 
and triumphant, but I smiled back at him with an equal 
coolness. To him I was still the dreamy, ignorant lad of 
a sennight ago. In my own consciousness I had come to 
the mental stature of a man, — ready to deal with things 
and to encounter the world in the manner of a man. I 
made no remark, however, and Hugh went on. 

"I have considered the matter, madam. I am quite 
satisfied with what you propose. .It is understood, then, 
that you will leave the contents of your jewel-chest to this 
family — ^half to my son Hugh, and the other half to some 
other member of it." 

Nepenthes had listened to his speech with coldly downcast 
eyes, which yet gave her face a somewhat misleading expres- 
sion of meekness. Hugh could not repress a start when, at 
length, she lifted them, and flashed at him a wide flaming 
glance of contempt. It was as if she had withdrawn for a 
time into the inner depths of her being those strange powers 
whose influence made men subject to her, and now once more, 
and with enhanced energy, put them forth. As her look held 
him, and dazzled him, his everyday masterful self, which 
had ventured to raise its head, shrank back again, and any 
one might see how he could only keep a measure of self- 
possession by means of a dogged obstinacy. 

" You are satisfied. It is well," Nepenthes said, with a 
deliberate cutting intonation. " Let my friend here, your 
brother, of his friendship to me, draw up those papers which 
may be necessary. And now let the young handmaiden be 
summoned, and I will go to my chamber." 
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CHAPTER XL 

bobebt's fbibnd bindlet. 

Such was the end of our discussion in the old oak parlour, 
and the covenant agreed to between Nepenthes and my 
brother. What an ordinary man of the world, to say 
nothing of any member of the legal profession, would have 
thought of it I cannot tell I cannot even now look back 
upon the events, the endeavours, the decisions of that time, 
with any clear judgment. The slightest recollection of them 
awakens also the enthusiasm, the sense of mystery and of fate, 
under whose compelling influence I then lived and acted. 

No doubt^ looking at the affair from a merely mercantile 
standpoint, my brother was getting overpaid for what he 
had to offer; no doubt the stranger in our house was too 
feebly safeguarded, was even allowed to expose herself to 
serious danger of foul play. There are times when I myself 
wonder at ihe risks I suffered her to take with none but me 
— and, as it proved, young Polly — ^to defend her. But the 
inward spiritual force overrides the strength or the weakness 
of covenants, as well as of mere bone and muscle. It annuls 
opportunities of harm. The stronger wins in spite of cir- 
cumstance, of bodily disabilities, or of the inadequacy of 
legal instruments. You may remember that NepenUies told 
me that no man or woman could do her injury so long as 
she was in her right mind. Instinctively I believed this ; 
and the instinctive belief reaffirms itself in memory stilL 

Nor do I think that to Hugh himself the acquisition of 
these jewels on which he had set his heart was dieap He 
paid for them, though not in money or in goods, a higher 
price than he had reckoned for. 

Well, I was greatly exercised in mind about the task 
which had been set me. I busied myself in the garden, 
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I remember, for the remainder of that morning, and as 
I dug and raked at a long herbaceous border, making it 
ready, between the rising clumps of peonies and tiUips 
and other such perennial^ for the sowing of seeds and 
planting out of seedlings, I passed in review all the not- 
ables of our neighbourhood, seeking the trusty man who 
should draw up the testament, and advise me also concern- 
ing the whole situation. This review brought home to me 
more closely than ever our unfriended condition, and the 
loneliness of the country-side. We ourselves, poor as we 
were, plain to roughness in our manner of life, and in cultiva- 
tion of mind and knowledge of the world so little superior 
to the hinds employed in our fields, or the fishermen upon 
the beach — ^we ourselves were yet the chief representatives 
of the landed gentry in our part of the county. The great 
land-holders condescended not to dwell upon their estates in 
these remote and barbarous districts. 

Of the tenant farmers the more intelligent and capable 
soon moved away, leaving among us a set of mere ignorant 
boors, who for my purpose were entirely impossible, as 
being, to a man, the sworn enemies of my brother. There 
remained the few tradesmen and professional men settled in 
the nearest towns and village& With the former I had no 
acquaintance ; of the latter I knew only Dr Williams, and, 
more slightly, our family lawyer. Besides these there was 
good Mr Bindley, the curate in charge of our parish. 

Of the three, if it had not been for Nepenthes' vivacious 
dislike of him, I would have chosen to consult Dr Williama 
That dislike, however, set him quite out of consideration. 
The lawyer, at first sight much the most suitable counsellor, 
was an intimate of Hugh'a For that reason I distrusted 
him. Mr Bindley was holy and harmless as a saint, and 
could show himself too, on occasion, as courageous as a lion ; 
but of his worldly wisdom I had great doubts. Nevertheless, 
it was soon plain that between these two last the choice 
must lie. 

If I had been a few years older, or had been less of a 
dreamer, my general mi^vings might have overweighed 
my distrust, and forced me to put myself in the lawyer's 
handa As it was, I rather rashly concluded that a man 
like Mr Bindley, who had taken his degree at Oxford, and 
had lived in several places more populous than this, must 
after all be competent to draw up the required agreement. 
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and to set to rights my very vague ideas as to the signing 
and witnessing necessary to its validity. 

So that very afternoon I went across to the parsonage, 
and disturbed Mr Bindley in reading the Odyssey. I knew, 
by seeing him occupied with this particular work, that he 
was feeling depressed or weary in mind, for he gave me as 
his pupil the honour of many little confidences, and had often 
told me that, in moments of religious despondency, when 
his soul could battle no more, he found Homer his greatest 
refreshment His theory was that the Lord had permitted 
certain monuments of pagan literature to be wonderfully 
preserved along the course of ages for the express purpose 
of recreating the souls of the faithful in their fight with the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, — these books being so 
efficacious by reason of their very lack of relation to the 
spiritual life and the responsibilities of the men to whom 
He had revealed Himself. 

I say it with real sorrow, — I did not sufficiently value 
this good man. I did not sufficiently prize or respond to 
his flection for me. As I think I told you, he disliked 
women; yet the paternal instinct was strong within him. 
He would have delighted in a son ; and still more perhaps 
in a daughter, for he loved to surround himself with tiny 
girls. There was, however, very little scope here for dis- 
playing his warm kindness towards young creatures, and, 
for lack of a better object, he was disposed to bestow the 
chief of it upon me. But his was not a personality that 
could charm boyhood, though I can hardly express what he 
lacked. No doubt appearance had something to do with it 
His pale long face; the watery blinking eyes behind his 
immense round spectacles; his bald crown, fringed with 
untidy hair ; his lean, cadaverous, and clumsy hsuads ; his 
curious gait, and woful carelessness concerning his dress 
and his person, — all these, striking disagreeably upon the 
fastidious senses of youth, made it difficult to discern the 
high character and fine powers of which they formed the 
unfortunate exterior. His best outward gift was a very 
gentle, pleasing voice; and next to that, but rarely seen, 
a radiant, ahnost touching smile. 

That smile shone out upon me at my entering: It was 
my privilege to walk straight into the house and knock at 
the study door, — a privilege I used but seldom, whence 
perhi^ the warmth of my welcome. 
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" Oh, my dear boy, I could almost have prayed that you 
would* come and see me," he said, when he had pushed me 
down mto the shabby, comfortable arm-chair standing ready 
for a visitor. " My eyes are fatigued with reading, yet, if I 
do not read, despair gets uppermost — Robin, I am a miser- 
able failure — I have told you so many a time, but I feel it 
afresh over and over again. I do nothing for any one. I 
am a cumberer of the ground. My heart is shrivelling 
up. I am like the accursed fig-tree." He began striding 
up and down the room, contorting his features in weird 
grimaces of distress, and grinding his teeth, — all frequent 
tricks with him. 

I was always sorry for him when in these moods, and I 
said things to cheer him, winding up with : " As for your 
doing nothing for nobody, I have come to ask you to advise 
me in a difficulty, and to do something for me beside&" 

I believe one thing which operated as a barrier between 
him and myself was the fact that he was wanting in atten- 
tion—or rather, perhaps, that his attention was so slow to 
concentrate itself. Once engaged all was well, but the 
impatience of a boy often chafed at the perseverance neces- 
sary before one coiUd draw his mind back from wandering 
in the limitless fields of thought, and fix it upon the 
particular point in question. Ordinary conversation hardly 
afforded time for this, and was therefore usually carried on 
at cross purposes. In the present instance it took about 
twenty minutes to bring it home to him that I was here, not 
out of a general wish for his company, but with the design 
of consulting him upon a very definite and important 
matter with which he was not yet acquainted. 

At last he realised what I was telling him. He ceased 
his pacing about and lamenting himself, came and sat down 
at his writing-table, and, frowning heavily in his earnest 
intentness, went straight to the heart of the matter. 

" It is that Hindu lady, whom you, dear boy, have been 
befriending. Your brother has his schemes concerning her." 

I now recounted to him in substance all that I have told 
you, laying, however, but little stress upon the stranger's 
curious powers, and emphasising the practical points con- 
nected with the will and the jewel-chest Bindley heard 
me in meditative silence, unbroken by exclamation or 
inquiry. When I had done, 

«< Is she a Christian f " he asked, leaning forward eagerly. 
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Perhaps it was odd, but the truth is, this question had 
never once occurred to me. Rapidly considering all I knew 
of her I said I could not feel sure, but had the impression 
she was not a Christian. My old friend eyed me reproach- 
fully. 

"Robin! — and was not that your first thought? Has 
this poor woman," — I started at hearing Nepenthes thus 
designated, — "has this poor woman been so many dajns 
in your house, and no one spoken to her of our Lord and 
Master, nor asked her to join in household prayer 1 And 
that with death among you, and sorrow? Oh, Robin, 
Robin! . . . But now tell me more about these enchant- 
ments of hers. I am afraid there may be something 
dangerous in them. I will be no party, my dear boy, to 
any covenants or agreements which shall endanger the souls 
of you alL" 

I felt a movement of angry impatience, but I subdued 
myself, and suffered him to question me on the subject 
since it had taken hold of him, well knowing that, till he 
was satisfied upon it, he would not be persuaded to give his 
mind to any other. To myself, too, the mysterious influence 
of Nepenthes was a far more engrossing topic than her jewel- 
chest, and I soon f orsot to be meagre and reluctant in my 
statement& When I had finished describing, I believe with 
some fervour, the scene of little Hugh's falling asleep upon 
her knees, Bindley suddenly sprang up in strong emotion. 
It seemed a revelation had been vouchsafed him. 

"O Lord Qod, I thank Thee! ... I thank Thee! To 
me, miserable creature, hast Thou given a work to do for 
Thee— a soul to be brought to Thee. And a soul gifted, 
marvellous, — ^by whom Thou mayest one day work marvels 
in Thy Name, and for Thy glory and the spread of Thy 
Qospel." He began pacing the room again in an ecstasy ; 
then came and stood before me. 

" Can you not see it ? Can you not see it, Robin 1 " 

My face no doubt expressed astonishment and incredulity. 

"O fools and slow of heart to believe!'' he cried im- 
patiently. " Why should the Lord have so strangely stirred 
her heart to come to Christian England ? Why should He 
have saved her — ^yes, her alone — from the shipwreck, if it 
had not been that He designed her to be the instrument for 
great purposes? Her heait shall be turned to Him. She 
shall learn Christ and His Salvation. And then she shall 
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return, His messenger, to her own land — to her own un- 
happy countrywomen." 

"But there are numbers of missionaries in India," I 
objected dubiously. 

" There are few or none of her rank among the natives of 
India. And, being a woman, she will bring the Qoepel to 
women, whom we and our men cannot reach. O Gkxl, how 
wonderful Thou art ! ... It was in my deepest discourage- 
ment, and most painful uselessness. And now — ^this glorious 
work to do ! " 

Bindley's enthusiasm was so sincere, so spiritual, that, for 
a few minutes, it kindled in me a mighty vision of all Hin- 
dusteoi christianised by means of this shipwrecked stranger's 
power over the hearts of men. But I could not bring it 
into any real harmony with my knowledge of Nepenthes, 
and once more my impatience threatened to get the better 
of me, as I listened to Bindley's disjointed rhapsodies. At 
length I got up, and spoke as courteously as I could. 

" I see you are so much occupied with the Hindu lady's 
conversion, that you have no thought to spare for her 
temporal afifjedrs. I will go elsewhere for advice." 

Thereupon he was, of course, overcome with contrition 
for his heedlessness, and, after he had indulged himself by 
fully expressing his regrets, we did at last come to the 
point 

I need not trouble you with our discussion. It ended in 
my accepting his advice that Nepenthes should execute an 
oixlinary will in favour of the person or persons to whom she 
desired to leave her jewels ; tne will to contain the proviso 
that the bequest was only to be valid in the case of her 
dying a natural death. 

He proposed to visit her the following day in order to 
learn her opinions and wishes from herself, and he was per- 
fectly ready to undertake the composition of the important 
document I did not question his ability to do this, nor yet 
the wisdom or the legality of the course he suggested. In 
fact, I returned to the Manor House with a mind relieved, 
feeling myself once more at liberty to ei\joy the presence of 
Nepenthes, without tiresome thought for practical detaila 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

IN THB ATTIO CHAMBER. 

That evening I assisted Hugh in carrying the famous jewel- 
chest up into the attic chamber. Nepenthes was not there, 
and that gave me the better opportunity to look about the 
room, and observe how great a difference had already been 
made, though Polly had had it in hand but a few hours. It 
was now clean and fresh, pleasantly warm, and sweet with 
spring flowers. Though it had originally contained but little 
furniture, some even of this had already been removed ; whilst 
the remainder was brightly polished up, and so cunningly 
arranged that each piece seemed to have suddenly become 
more valuable, and the room as a whole to have grown 
larger and lighter. Polly directed us where to set down the 
heavy chest, and Hugh obeyed her with a silent surliness, 
tramping downstairs again as soon as his part was done. I 
stayed behind to praise Polly for what she had accom- 
plished, and tell her how rejoiced I was to think of the 
stranger's comfort being entrusted to her. Polly's pleasure 
in this approbation of mine was very pretty to see; — I 
clearly remember it yet — so frank and modest and yet 
eager. 

"Tell me," I then said, "how does the lady appear to 
yout Is Bhe at all more cheerfuM Does she take any 
notice of these improvements you have made ? And, Polly, 
do you like her 1 Will you be able to love her ? " 

"She is so strange," Polly replied. "I do not at all 
dislike her, — ^but whether I shall ever really like or love 
her I don't know. She is very sad; she seems almost 
like a person who has a trouble on her conscience. Twice 
I have heard her say something like this: 'The light is 
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extinguished, — who shall ask if the lamp be defaced t 
The gem is lost, — what matter if the casket be defiled 1 ' 
She also says many things in her own language — all of 
them sorrowful, I think, or bitter. What do you think 
she means?" 

**0h, I know so little about India. But I fancy that, 
since she is of high rank, it is a dreadful degradation, it 
may even be a sort of defilement, for her to have anything 
to do with us foreigners. I daresay she has to struggle with 
herself even to accept your necessary services." 

"Well, I should hope she will in time get over that 
feeling." 

PoUy replied in gentle matter-of-fact tones, which plainly 
expressed that fancies like those were of small account 
" After all, she has had English friends before. What I am 
truly sorry for is her having lost them in such a sudden, 
awful way. Surely that is what really makes her suffer sa" 

"Oh, have you too felt that she is suffering — suffering 
terribly?" I cried. "Oh, Polly, you cannot think how the 
sense of that haunts me ! I would do anything — I would 
give years of my life, — I think I would even give up all 
chance of seeing her or hearing her speak again — if I might 
only, in any way, comfort her." 

Polly's face began to quiver and flush with an emotion 
responding to my own ; then a movement behind me caught 
her eye, and, following her look, I found that Nepenthes 
herself, entering silent-footed, was in the room with us. As 
was only natursd, I reddened, hung my head, and lost all my 
words in painful embarrassment Nevertheless, I had eyes 
to perceive her instant, involuntary recoil upon seeing me 
in her room, though she well knew on what errand I had 
come. I was aware, also, and that with grievous disappoint- 
ment, of the malignant gloom of her loolbi, and that she had 
resumed her now but too familiar haughtiness of bearing. 

Polly, on the other hand, at once regained her usual alert 
and bright-eyed composure, and busied herself with arrang- 
ing some cushions which had been placed to form a kind of 
seat upon the floor near the glowing brazier. To this seat 
Nepenthes was slowly advancing, and I, somewhat shame- 
faced and miserable, was makmg towards the door when 
Polly said: 

" Master Robert delayed a moment, ma'am, to ask me about 
your comfort. He has it so very, very much at heart." 
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" Nay, I heard," replied Nepenthes slowly, with unaltered 
mien, — " I heard the words he was saying. Master Robert 
Fellowes, do you remember the first condition of our pact 
of friendship f " 

" Indeed, indeed I remember." 

" Beware then, O my friend, of busying your mind over- 
much with me, even though it be under the guise of com- 
passion. Neither compassion nor love can avail anything to 
lighten my sorrows. Therefore do not consider them. It 
wearies and vexes me that you should do so. ... I have 
told you already what is tibe consolation I look for — alone 
possible, alone effectual. Till the appointed hour draws 
nigh I desire you with all my heart to let me be — me 
and my suffering." 

Her words were like stabs in my breast. Can you 
imagine iti I stood mute in my abasement, writhing in- 
wardly. To my astonishment, when my wits had partially 
recovered from the shock, I became conscious of young 
Polly speaking up for me. Her voice, not angry exactly, 
was softly vehement, and rang clear and fearless. 

I heard the words "Cruelty, — sacrifice, — ingratitude" 
before I could stop her. 

" No, Polly, no ! Don't say things like that ! This lady 
knows what I feel for her, and how truly she may com- 
mand me. If I have been troublesome, it is right — it is 
perfectly right that she should tell me of it." 

Nepenthes looked from the one to the other of us. As 
this morning in the parlour, so now again, I noticed an 
involuntary softening of her face while she looked at 
Polly — a dim pleading far within her deep eyes. Presently 
she smiled. 

" Master Robin, I have chosen you for my friend indeed. 
I trust you. I dwell under your protection. Only vex me 
no more with words or looks of compassion. They are a 
burden to my spirit." 

This little scene determined the relations between 
Nepenthes and myself, and influenced my thoughts of 
her, for many a day. Reflecting on it now, I seem to 
understand her. Only those who have had experience 
of bitter and heart-searching sorrow know how irritating 
a too fervent, too constantly evinced sympathy may 
prove, — more particularly if, like mine, it is quite un- 
comprehending. At the time, of course, I sufTered no slight 
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mortification. I found myself brooding for ever on the 
contrast between the marked kindness of her behaviour 
towards me on one or two occasions, and the sudden 
merciless way in which she had as often repulsed me. 

That evening was remarkable in our household for the 
sense of peace and relief — arising almost to actual happiness 
— ^which pervaded us all. Nepenthes was seen no more, but 
Polly reported her as being content and inclined to iJeep. 
Hugh and Rose laid aside ti^eir bickerings and sulky silences 
towards each other, and talked quietly, even a£fectionately. 
Now that his point concerning the jewel-chest was gained 
Hugh's mind was once more given wholly to his little son, 
whose condition, though hourly more hopeful, was not yet 
wholly free from danger. No doubt this softened him; 
while Rose, on her side, fearful lest he should visit upon her 
her ill-humour of the morning, spared no pains to conciliate 
him. The only one of us who did not seem to be enjoying 
a brief lull amid the storm of life was Mrs Batten, whom I 
saw once or twice when she came down on some errand from 
the sick-room. Her countenance, usually expressive either of 
careless, resolute good-humour, or of sturdy sullenness, was 
now gloomy, uneasy, not to say frightened-looking. Her 
cheek was pale, her ready tongue mute. 

I merely noticed in passing these signs of disquietude, 
without troubling myself to inquire what they portended. 
In fact, I was disinclined for any sort of conversation, 
and spent the time till nearly midnight wandering under 
the stars along the lonely edges of the cliffii and about 
the shadowy getrden. The air was mild and still, and the 
breath of violets and primroses mingled faintly and sweetly 
with the sharp scents of the sea. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

NEPENTHES SIGNS HSB WILL. 

Next day about noon I was sitting over my books in front 
of one of the parlour windows, when I saw, moving beyond 
the more distant garden trees, in the direction of the south 
gate, an ancient black shovel hat, which I knew must be- 
token the arrival of Mr Bindley conformably to his promise. 
I instantly went to find Polly, and requested her to acquaint 
Nepenthes with the curate's coming, and inquire of her 
where she would be pleased to receive him. I waited a 
short time till Polly returned to me, announcing that 
Nepenthes would come down to the parlour, and asking 
if I could conveniently be present at the interview. Hugh 
was out; and I had besides some little talk with Rose 
about his joining us later on, so that, when at length I 
made my way to the front door to let Mr Bindley in, I 
was surprised at not having yet heard his knock. On 
my opening the door he was nowhere to be seen. I 
walked a little way towards the gate without seeing any 
trace of him; then, vexed at having been too hasty, I 
let Polly know he was not yet come after all, and sat 
down to my books again. 

In about ten minutes I saw the ancient shovel hat bobbing 
behind the trees for a second tima It came right up to 
the gate; and anon, round a bend of the path, appeared 
the figure of its owner. When he was within full sight of 
the house he paused, scanned the windows anxiously, and 
then, putting on the mien of one who suddenly remembers 
some forgotten matter of great importance, turned round 
and hurried headlong out of the garden. I thought all 
this strange, but nevertheless applied myself to my 
work anew, until, on looking up, I again caught sight 
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of the shovel hat. It was wandering in an irresolute 
way about the vicinity of the gate, now drawing near, 
now retreating and disappearing for the moment After 
watching it awhile my curiosity got the better of me, 
and I ran out to see what good Mr Bindley might be 
doing. 

I found him standing upon the path which led towards 
the edge of the cliff, and digging the end of his stick 
impatiently into the ground. He was obviously in a state 
of frightful perturbation. Before I could make him aware 
of me he pulled off his hat, mopped his brow and head 
with an enormous handkerchief, and ruffled with a de- 
spairing gesture his long, thin fringe of tow-like hair. 

When at last, in answer to my halloo, he faced round 
and espied me, he let fall both stick and hat, and 
held out his two hands towards me as if I were a 
rescuer. 

" Oh, my dear boy ! oh, my dear boy ! Your coming is 
truly providential. ... I have been to your gate three or 
four times. I have even been half-way through the 
garden. . . . And I cannot, cannot summon up strength 
and spirit to go up to the door.'' 

His eyes appeared roimder even than his spectacles ; his 
very lips were white and trembling. 

" Why, what is the matter ? Are you ill ? Or what are 
you alarmed about ? " 

" I know it must indeed seem ludicrous to you. Yesterday, 
you saw, when we were talking together about this stranger, 
I was able to take the only just and right view. I saw 
God's mercy towards Hindustan ; yes, and His mercy 
towards myself, though so unworthy, in giving me thiis 
glorious work to do. But to-day I cannot rise to it; I 
have struggled, but I cannot. I am oppressed, weighed 
down to the earth. Robin, I had not realised it fully before, 
this stranger is a woman. It is extremely difficult for me 
to deal with a woman." 

Never before had Bindley alluded in my presence to his 
antipathy, notwithstanding it was matter of common know- 
ledge throughout the parish. I am glad that my utter 
surprise at his doing so, and my quick sense of the 
poignancy of a distress which could thus break through 
his reserve, prevented me from any unseemly explosion of 
mirth; though I confess I have many times in private 
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roared with laughter at the recollection of his words, his 
tones, and his aspect at that moment. 

I tried earnestly to reassure him, and to revive again his 
sentiments of yesterday. One thing I remember repeating 
again and again. 

" She is quite, quite unlike the women about hera You 
will not feel towards her in the least as you do towards 
them. Indeed, I hardly think of her as a woman at alL 
She is a spirit — ^held to the earth by the frailest, most 
ethereal of mortal frames. Believe me, she will appear to 
you as something absolutely and entirely different from any 
other woman." 

His perplexity and eagerness for help rendered him more 
willing than usual to attend to what I said, and after 
ejaculating several times: 

" It may be so ! It may be as you say ! If she is indeed 
so different from other women, perhaps I can trust myself 
to deal with her," he at length consented to accompany me 
to the house. As we turned in at the gate, he laid his hand 
on my shoulder and said emphatically, in tones of solemn 
exaltation : 

" Robin, it is borne in upon me that something great will 
befall me. Not in vain is my heart so deeply stirred." 

In the parlour we found Nepenthes awaiting us, seated in 
the arm-chair usually occupied by Rose, with Polly standing 
behind her, a little towards her right hand. She received 
me kindly enough, but, on my presenting Mr Bindley to 
her, it seemed as if her repugnance to him was at least as 
strong as his had been to the thought of thus meeting her. 
She fixed on him one dark, full, lowering glance, then 
dropped her eyes, bending her head to him in a haughty 
salutation, wherein the instinct of fierce recoil was made 
painfully visible. 

Poor Bindley was fortimately too much overcome by his 
inveterate bashfulness to realise how deeply distasteful to 
her was the first sight of him, and, to my great astonish- 
ment, I soon perceived that the chilling manner, and sinister 
brooding countenance, with which she presently entered into 
conversation with him, were of actual assistance in clearing 
his bashfulness away. If she had spoken to him with open 
kindliness, or even such quiet smiling coolness as most 
Englishwomen use towards a well - accredited yet not 
specially attractive stranger, he would in all probability 
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have been rendered incapable. But my aasorancee to him 
were fulfilled beyond all my expectation. Mysterioiu ai 
she appeared, and gloomy, and wrapt in her own suffering, 
she was a being too far remote to stir the thwarting currents 
of self -consciousness, or to arouse any aversions or predilec- 
tions connected with mere womanhood. Plainly her presence 
gave to my too sensitive friend enlargement and repose, just 
as a great tragedy would have done. 

I am not going to weary you with our discussion concern- 
ing the will When really master of himself, and the whole 
of him as it were under way, Bindley could bring a certain 
amount of knowledge and good sense to bear on any practical 
question in hand. He produced a will drawn up in accord- 
ance with the directions I had given him and his own 
suggestions ; and explained it to Nepenthes. He reminded 
her that if she changed her mind as to the disposal of her 
wealth — whether owing to unfair treatment received, or for 
any other reason — the present will could be readily destroyed, 
and a new one made at her pleasure. The proviso he had 
added, which was to be made known to my brother, he con- 
sidered to be a very tiecessary, but also a sufficient, safeguard. 
He strongly urged that the terms of the will should be 
revealed to no one beyond our own household. 

While on this topic he suddenly turned to Polly with one 
of those rare and charming smiles I told you of. Did I not 
tell you also that he loved children, and more especially 
little girls? Polly, still in rather short skirts, and with 
two long plaits behind her head, doubtless appeared in his 
eyes as but a little girl 

"I am quite certain," he said, "that you can keep a 
secret safe." 

I saw how young Polly's face glowed with delight, though 
she answered sedately : '* Yes, sir, I can keep a secret." 

Then she gave a sudden half-shy and half-proud glance 
at me, reddening as she met my look of approval What 
pleased and touched me most, however, was that Nepenthes, 
observing us, smiled too. A curious expression flitted 
over her face, as if she knew something she would not 
tell, and as if the knowledge caused her both amusement 
and moumfulness. 

After this little interlude Nepenthes gave a rapid and 
disdainful assent to the general purport of good Mr Bindley's 
remarks. She would execute the will, but she had changed 
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her mind as to its provisions. She now chose to leave 
Hugh's child simply the contents of the jewel- chest as 
they might stand at her death, without undertaking that 
these should be the half, or any other fixed proportion, 
of what it now held. 

" For I desire during my lifetime to give ..." She was 
roeaking in clear commanding accents, but suddenly here 
she broke off There was a sound of footsteps and talking 
in the hall outside, — Hugh evidently, and another person. 
Her great eyes became alert, like a creature's who scents 
the approach of a foe. 

'' It is . . . " she exclaimed, turning to me, — " it is the 
physician Williams! — Oh, Master Robert Fellowes! — ^you 
will prevent him — ^you will drive him away out of my 
presenca Sir, you shall write it in the will — all my 
bequests to any member of this family do fall into nothing 
if I am tormented with seeing the physician Williams. I 
will not. He offends ma" 

Her voice was hurried, vibrating, — and it made one's own 
nerves vibrate to hear it, all the more because, as I have 
told you more than once, her ordinary speech was very 
stately and slow. Bindley sprang up from his chair; I 
rushed to the door. Those without were much nearer it 
than I, however, and Williams, coming first, had opened it 
and tiJcen one step within the room before I could hinder 
him. 

" Madam ! oh, madam ! " I heard Mr Bindley cry out, 
and hastily glancing at Nepenthes, I could not wonder at 
the exclaxnation. She had risen from her seat, and stood 
erect, her eyes fixed on Williams. The alarm with which 
she had besought me to keep him away had vanished upon 
the actual sight of him. This strange spirit seemed now to 
be rapt and quivering in the very extremity of hate ; to be 
putting forth powers irresistible, diabolic. Diabolic cer- 
tainly was her look, so that I myself began to shiver on 
beholding it. I could not fetch my voice, and pulled 
Williams frantically by the shoulder to turn him round 
and get him out of the room. 

His curiosity and determination were, however, vehement 
enough to carry him yet a step towards her, in spite of ma 
He blinked, trying to keep his eyes upon her; then, in 
another minute, unable to hold his groimd longer, he 
abruptly turned and fled out of the room, dragging me with 

I 
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him, and whirling Hugh, who stood behind him, backward 
into the hall by die impetus of his retreat 

" By Qod ! " he muttered, panting and rolling his eyes, as 
people do when they have undergone some tremendous 
exertion. " By Qod, that was an experience ! Couldn't 
hold out a second longer ! I give you my word it was 
impossible. Wait a bit, boy — wait a bit ! 

He had no breath for any more words at that momenti 
but he gripped my arm hard to keep me by him. 

Polly almost immediately appeared at the door to summon 
Hugh in. He went at once, his face expressing discomfort 
and sternly sustained resolution. Though I myself was 
shaken, as if by some electric shock, I was able to observe 
him with delisted amusement. He might lay his plans 
as he would, and pride himself upon his strength and un- 
scrupulousness ; but here we were all of us in fiie presence 
of a force incalculable, evil plots and devoted safeguarding 
alike reduced to an absurd futility. 

" Robert, my dear boy," Williams began, as soon as he had 
regained lus breath, ** don't you think Vm being beaten I 
Don't you think it ! She hates me with the hatred of a 
mad dog for water. No matter ! Did you observe 1 I 
stood my ground for at least thirty or forty seconds — ^may 
be a whole minute. I wish I could have timed it ! No 
doubt it did not occur to you to time it ! Well, no matter I 
Another time I shall be better prepared. But you noticed 
I received it broadside on — eye to eye ! By Qod, it was a 
discharge — tremendous ! I am proud to have stood up 
against it ! Now, do you judge that that was the maximum 
of intensity possible to her ? Who shall say f ... At any 
rate, I can draw up an exact account of its effect upon the 
human subject Inhibition of respiration — cold sweat — 
palpitations (feel my pulse, it's going like a sledge-hammer 
still) — numbness of the mind, a symptom I haxdly know 
how to describe — and several mora I shall go straight 
home and put down my notes, and try to find anything to 
compare them with. What is it that gives the shock f 
That's the question. Never you tell me it s a mere effect of 
the imagination. I tell you, behind this there is something 
we've not yet even dreamed of — some physical property latent 
in the very composition of living matter. Another (question, 
— Will repetition of the shock increase or diminish its effect 
upon the system f Ah, I'd like to know the answer to that 
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qaestion first of all. It would make all the difference to 
my plan of investigation. However, my own system is still 
too much on the go for me to be able to think as clearly as 
I shall presently. Very interesting — very interesting, — to 
stand by as I do this minute and as it were watch oneself 
being shaken into pieces ! " 

" Dr Williams,'' I at last bawled into his ear, having in 
vain tried to make him attend to me by ordinary speech, 
by grimaces and gestures, — "Dr Williams, stop for one 
moment and hear what I have got to say. This lady is 
noi a subject for investigation. You will be so good as to 
leave her alone." 

'' Leave her alone ! Leave her alone ! What the devil 
is the boy made of % Do you think I've been immured up 
in this accursed hole for all these years to let slip the finest 
opportunity for a bit of solid, surprising philosophical work 
that has been offered to any man this century 1 There's 
hardly a man in England but myself could tackle it 
They're not prepared for it. Half of them are supersti- 
tious and afraid to look; and the other half so ignorant 
they don't know what to look for. But as for me — 
Bobert, my boy, if you'll just help me in the way I ask 
of you . . ." 

" I will not help you," I interrupted hotly, trying to drag 
myself away from him ; but his hand still stuck upon my 
arm like a ^ousand limpet& 

Here, however, the parlour door burst open and Hugh 
came out to us, in a state of curious impatience, tense yet 
hushed. 

''Bob, come in. She will do nor say nothing without 
you're there." 

Williams dropt my arm. " Well, I'll be off," he said, 
" while the whole thing's fresh in my mind and there's still 
something of it left about me." 

But Hugh laid rough hands upon him before he could 
reach the doorstep. 

" No, you don't," he cried angrily. "You came here to 
see my boy, and you don't leave the house till you've done 
your duty by him." 

" Eh, what 1 Eh, what % " Williams said, staring. " Your 
boy 1 Why, your boy died three — four — how many days 
ago? The man's mad." 

" 'Tis you who are mad, you drunken fool ! " shouted 
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Hugh, his anger making him all himself again. '*What 
did you come here for if there was no one sick in the house f 
Answer me that. What did you mean by coming t " 

Williams recollected himself, reddened, and looked genu- 
inely vexed, shamefaced even. It was easy to see that in 
sober fact his excitement had obliterated from his mind 
all remembrance of little Hugh. 

"I — I owe you an apology, Fellowes," he said. "By 
Qod, I do ! I'm a bit of a fool at Umes-— all philosophers 
are, you know. And I have a deuce of a memory — that is, 
when I'm thinking hard of something else. But now — ^for 
the Lord's sake, if you want me to do any good to that child 
of yours, give me paper, pen, and ink, and a room to myself 
for ten minutes ; I shall be like a madman till this thing is 
off my chest. I wouldn't have it muddled or half-forgotten 
— no, not for my soul's salvation." 

In the parlour Bindley was sitting silent, facing Nepenthes 
and her young attendant. Nepenthes was once more seated 
in Rose's chair with all the appearance of perfect composura 
I thought I could discover traces of fatigue in her eyes, 
which, from being astonishingly brilliant, were now grown 
dim and ndsty ; otherwise there was no sign in her of recent 
inward disturbance. Bindley, on the other hand, exhibited 
peculiar marks of agitation. A red spot had come up on 
each of his long, sallow cheeks ; his eyes were rather widely 
open and unnaturally bright, and there was a nervous 
trembling about his lips. Yet I received, upon looking 
at him, the instant impression that his feelings were not 
altogether unpleasurable, that he was experiencing sensa- 
tions very different from those which were usually lus when 
in the presence of women. 

When Hugh came back, and we fell to discussing the will 
again, Bindley was not so fluent as he had been before. 
Hugh, too, having shaken off his numbness and quiescence 
in a brisk encounter with Williams, was inclined to be un- 
manageable. Nepenthes, after having signified at the outset 
that it was her desire the business i^ould go forward, 
allowed us to wrangle and suggest as we would ; and I do 
not know how far she heeded the sense of anything we 
said. 

I suppose we may have been talking for about fifteen 
minutes when her voice suddenly compelled silence. Hu^^ 
as she spoke, became by degrees more and more stock^ 
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and lethargic ; Bindley more and more flushed and excited. 
Her manner was imperious, her tone absolutely decisiva 

" Master Robert Fellowes, I have determined in my own 
mind what I will do. I will sign that will which Mr 
Bindley, your clergyman, has drawn up ; by which I will 
bequeath my chest of jewels, with its contents, as they shall 
be upon my death, to your brother's son — that shall be, if I 
die a natural death. But if I die by the hand of violence, 
then ail my goods shall go to yourself. Master Robert 
Fellowes, and I will give you, secretly, a solemn charge 
concerning them. Nay,'' — almost fiercely, on observing 
each one of us with a protest upon his lips, — *' nay, it is 
enough, I will have no more of these disputations. They 
are a weariness to me. But, since you, O Mr Hugh 
Fellowes, may go in fear lest you should be defrauded by 
me — ^lest I should give away in my lifetime all my treasure — 
I would have you send for a smith, who, in the presence of 
Master Robert Fellowes, shall make new locks and keys — 
strong and good — for those that are broken." The last 
words she spoke with a smile of mockery, and with that 
strange glittering look of incredible penetration which I 
tried to describe to you bef ora Hugh glared anxiously at 
Bindley, but he, good soul, was too bewildered and amazed 
to take in fully what was being said. 

"When the box is safe locked," continued Nepenthes, 
"you yourself, Mr Hugh Fellowes, shall keep the keys where 
you will — ^but you shall yield them up to me whensoever I 
desire it Thus when I make any gift of a jewel, you shall 
know of it; and if you wish you may lift up your voice 
against it, and I will consider your complaint" 

It was entirely vain for us to oppose her. Not — ^I must 
confess it — that we even attempted to do so with any great 
vigour or determination. It was part of the peculiar effect 
of her presence upon people that nothing opposed to her 
wishes seemed important or feasible, while everything she 
herself resolved upon, however absurd or dangerous in itself, 
appeared for the time to be an inevitable necessity. 

I remember that she would not set her name to the will 
before what she wished had been done to the jewel-chest ; 
and, while Bindley sat on in the parlour, she went up, 
with Polly and myself, to her attic chamber, to be present 
while Hu^h himself performed the office of locksmitL He 
had acquired a knowledge of this craft for his own pur- 
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poses, and had always a supply of strong locks upon the 
premises, as I knew. I was not, nevertheless, by any 
means prepared for the proficiency which he exhibited. 
I watched him with astonishment, and I could see that he 
hated my witnessing his skill 

Nepenthes herself gave him no attention. She stood 
apart with bent head, closely veiled. Twice or thrice I 
heard her sigh deeply, and though I could not see her face, 
I knew she was sorely troubled, vexed, irritated. 

The operation took some considerable time, yet no one 
felt it possible to do otherwise than go straight through to 
the end of it When it was over, Nepenthes, with her own 
hands, turned the two keys in the two heavy but dissimilcur 
locks which Hugh had fixed in the front of the diest. Then, 
satisfied that aJl was secure, she drew the keys out and 
placed them in my hands. 

"Now I will sign the writing," she said briefly and 
sternly. 

With the signing of the will there arose, of course, the 
question as to who should witness it Bindley would not 
allow that either Hugh or Rose could properly do so, while 
Polly and I, being under age, counted for nothing, he said. 
He himself would be one witness — was there not another 
grown person in the house, or hard by it, who could be got 
in as the second t 

Rose was in the room on this occasion, rather pale, and 
bearing traces of tears upon her face, but making a struggle 
to appear cheerful and amiable. I was glad to notice that 
my brother's manner to her was gentle, almost sympathetia 
Poor Rose, however, was always unfortunate — and now most 
imprudently made a suggestion. It was peculiarly hazardous 
for her to make suggestions, and this particular one would 
certainly, but for the presence of Nepenthes, have brought 
all the world about her ears. 

" There is Mrs Batten,'' she said placidly. 

My brother started, scowled, changed colour, and made a 
vehement sign to her to be quiet 

" There is no one about here,'' he said to Bindley, " who 
can write his own name decently. Would you let us send 
for your man Fisher — ^it would be but a short delay t " 

**Let there be no more delays," broke in the imperious 
voice of Nepenthes. " Enough hsis been talked, and enough 
delayed already. If the woman whom Mrs Fellowes has 
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named is in this house, let her be quickly fetched, — and let 
this thing be done." 

No one ventured to gainsay her, and Rose went to 
snnunon Batten and take her place with little Hugh. 

We had to wait some time before the woman appeared ; 
and when at last she entered the parlour, it was plain she 
was putting on a bold sullen front in order to hide some- 
thing like pania She stood near the door, a little apart 
from the rest of us, with her arms folded over her broad 
bosom, and the colour in her cheeks coming and going. 

"Will you watch this lady sign her name," Bindley said 
to her, " and then we shall ask you to sign your own as a 
witness." 

"Thank you — I knowa I done it before now," she 
answered gruffly. Her tone in speaking caused Nepenthes 
to glance at her with some attention, and Mrs Batten grew 
livid. If the look had been a prolonged one, I believe she 
would have fled away as she had done once before. 

Nepenthes now took up the pen, and, on Bindley's show- 
ing her where to sign, turned to me. 

"How do I write my new name?" said she, smiling. 
" Tell me now the letters of it" 

She wrote it as I spelt it, in a clear, flowing handwriting, 
and of her own motion added beneath it this legend : The 
Stranger Woman shipwrecked Bindley signed next, and then 
passed the pen and the document on to Mrs Batten. The 
woman's fingers trembled so much that she could barely 
write — her signature was a quavering, blotted, wellnign 
illegible scrawl. Having finished it, on raising her eyes 
she encountered those of Nepenthes. The pen fell from her 
hand, spurting the last drops of ink over the wilL She 
stood up erect, her arms hanging at her side, her gaze fixed 
as if by fascination upon the Hindu lady. 

"It's all true," she whimpered, "it's all trua Oh, I 
know — I know you've found it all out. But don't tell ! . . . 
Ton be a woman yourself, I do believe. I'll pray to you as 
if you were the Almighty not to telL . . . And oh, if you 
do--don't, don't let it be before these here young ones." 

With a gesture of her hand Nepenthes stayed the wild 
torrent of entreaty. 

" Be not afraid," she said softly and commandingly. " The 
Creator of all things hath made the eye silent, even as He 
Himself is silent And do you keep silence too." 
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Martha Batten shiyered and sighed, and went like one 
dazed out of the parlour. 

" This then is done, is it not so ? " said Nepenthes. " Will 
you," she went on, speaking to Bindley, — "will you hold 
that paper in your possession until I die, and then you shall 
do what the law of your country requires. Are you satisfied, 
O Mr Fellowes ? " 

My brother bowed. He had the look of a person who had 
just passed through some trying ordeal. 

"Then, Master Robert Fellowes, give him the keys," she 
said. " Yes, yes — but I will have it so " — as both Bindley 
and I began yet another attempt at protest. 

I laid the keys on the table — reluctant, upbraiding myself 
for my weakness, but unable to act otherwise; and I saw 
Hugh take them up, not with covetous eagerness or triumph, 
nor with a decent, feigned indifference, but with a slow, 
hesitating hand as if his thoughts were far away. 

With a smile Nepenthes too watched him, and then 
turned to Bindley and me and said, in a manner singularly 
graceful and courteous, so that the plain words had all the 
effect of eloquence : 

" Sirs, I thank you in my heart" 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CONSOLATION. 

Life at the Manor House, so fantastic during the last few 
days, its hours so long and tense with close crowded new 
experiences, now began to settle into something like a 
regular course. As always happens, regularity and custom 
soon disentangled the essential determining factors from the 
rest, and gave to the whole its destined character and 
significance. 

I suppose the first conspicuous difference was the peace- 
fulness which now reigned in a household once so stormy. 
The tenant of the attic chamber rarely or never came among 
us ; she remained for most of the time secluded even from 
young Polly, whose attendance she always required when 
she left her apartment, but dispensed with for the long 
solitary hours she spent within it. 

Tet some spirit, some emanation, passed from her into 
all the house. Violence and peevishness became things 
unknown; small daily cares lost their power to irritate; 
fear, grief, and desire were as if muffled among us. 

I am not saying that the household was entirely a happy 
one. I myself, indeed, was very happy — oh, ardently, 
strangely so; and Polly, I think, found the days pass 
pleasantly enough. But Rose, beneath the unwonted calm 
of her behaviour, was obscurely assailed, now by sorrow 
for her lost child, and now also by impatient dread and 
dislike of Nepenthea 

"I cannot cry as I would,*' she said; "I don't believe I 
even feel the miss of him as I ought. Everything is dulled 
— nothing is keen nor real. I don't suffer as I was suffering 
before she came, oh no ! But sometimes I think this still- 
ness in my heart is worse. It would not be, if I did not 
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dislike her so much. If she were some sainted being, who 
by her prayers had won Qod's compassion for me and my 
troubles, I should feel thankful for it But who and what 
b she ? Often — Robin, I cannot help it ! — often I think she 
is a lost spirit — accursed herself, and intent on making others 
accursed too. I cannot endure her presence near me ; some- 
times I have run out of the house simply because she is in 
it And yet, — I will be honest, — I must confess too that, when 
I have been desperate with longing for Tony — ^it pierces 
through this curious dulness at times, yon know — ^weU, then 
I have rushed up to her door, and crouched by it, and 
blessed her, as I felt myself deaden into quiet again." 

Poor Rose ! Poor Rose 1 

Not Tery different from hers was Martha Batten's feeling, 
though appearing to have in it less of dislike, and far more 
of terror. One day I remember coming upon her in the 
garden. She looked furtively about her, then approached 
me, and murmured with her eyes upon the ground : 

'* Did that Indian lady ever tell you all about me. Master 
Robin? Did she?" 

" Not a word. She never wilL She speaks to no one." 

Mrs Batten was but the more terrified. " Tis awful to 
think of her,'' she said, turning away from me. 

But it was, of course, chiefly to her effect upon my brother 
that we owed those halcyon daya Over him there had 
indeed come a marked change. I suppose that restlessness, 
and the craving for excitement, may have had scarcely less 
to do with his evil way of life than the need or desire of 
wealth. During all the time that Nepenthes lived in hia 
house this restlessness was in abeyance. He ceased to have 
dealings with the doubtful characters who had till lately 
been lus frequent associates, and seemed content with the 
society of the humdrum and respectable. He would spend 
his mornings superintending work upon his land, — a busmess 
he had hitherto grievously neglected, — and his afternoons in 
reading or in some other quiet occupation. I do not fancy 
that this mode of life yielded him any keen ei^oyment, but 
the craving for keen enjoyment was stilled. He had all the 
air of a man well satisfied. Perhaps,, indeed, he had no 
longer any particular motive for resisting the secret lulling 
influence which was permeating his irritable brain, since the 
jewel-chest contained riches greater than he could ever have 
hoped to amass. From his conversations with me — som^ 
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what more frequent at this period, and decidedly more 
friendly than they had ever yet been — I judged that his 
mind was running very much upon plans for Uie future of 
little Hugh. His gratitude to Nepenthes for having pre- 
served to him that life so dearly loved seemed to increase 
as time went on. He spoke of her often and warmly, ex- 
pressing a constant and animated wish to serve her ; and I 
verily believe that when speaking thus, the jewels were not 
in his thoughts. Towards Rose his manner was at least not 
unkind, and he was amazingly patient with the little do- 
mestic oversights and misfortunes, which were only too 
common under my sister-in-law's management 

What he could not support with patience was any sign in 
his wife of grief for Tony. If he found her with red eyes, 
or observed her tying spring flowers together to make a 
wreath, or caught her entering or leaving the nursery where 
the dead child's clothes and toys were still lying, his old 
bitterness against her would well up instantly, and she 
might think herself lucky if she escaped with nothing worse 
than a wounding glance. A word or two, however, which 
he let fall on one such occasion, showed me what was his 
real point of view. Manifestation of love towards Tony was 
in his eyes a slighting of the living child : he could not forget 
how she had stood before him on that strange decisive 
morning, and refused to take the sleeping baby into her 
arms. With this exception I never, either before or since, 
knew him so nearly a tolerable husband. 

Ah, my friend, I have been observing you ! Tou listen to 
this old man's tale with less and less of credulity. Tou 
think it is quite impossible that Nepenthes should have 
compelled us and influenced us in the ways I have been 
trying to describe. Well, I am not going to give you my 
private explanation of the matter. It takes too long, and I 
grow so prosy upon the subject. All I say is this : Keep 
your eyes open, and you yourself will see influences of the 
very same kind at play wherever two or three are gathered 
together. It is but a question of degreea Everybody 
either numbs or quickens everybody else with whom he 
comes into contact. In ordinary cases nothing particular 
happens, — the influences being reciprocal, and slight. But, 
where you get a decidedly superior person in contact with 
inferiors, you will probably observe a benumbing or a quick- 
ening, as the case may be, sufficient to cause happenings of 
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some sort The history of mankiod might be written . . . 
But there, there — I am beginning ahiady ! You should 
have put a stop to me before. 

Well, I have told you that I myself was ardently happy. 
It was not that I saw much of Nepenthes, nor even that she 
engrossed all my thoughts, — though it is true they sped to 
her unerringly at most free moments of the day. 

My time was now spent in my old occupations : in reading, 
either alone or with Bindley, in gardening, and in rambling 
about the country. I used besides to do what I could to 
cheer and help Rose, whose protector I had long since 
constituted myself, — ^my goodwill being chiefly exercised in 
listening to her conversation, for she had no one else to 
whom she could freely open her mind. I also saw a great 
deal more of young Polly than I had previously done. Her 
new position as attendant upon the Hindu lady had some- 
how the effect of putting her more on the footing of a 
member of the family ; and, in her leisure moments, Sie was 
often to be found sitting sewing in the parlour. '* She was 
not the rose, but she was near the rose, and I never lost a 
fair opportunity of learning from her all I could of the state 
and the doings of Nepenthes. I remember how anxious I 
was that Polly should love Nepenthes, believing that such 
affection would be a comfort to the stranger. Polly, how- 
ever, was the one person who continued to be proof against 
the mysterious influence she wielded. Neither benumbed 
nor, as I was, strangely inspired and excited, the young girl 
went on in her customary way, skilful, conscientious, and 
kind, but self-determined and self-inspired, as no one else 
among us could at that time boast of being. 

She always expressed sympathy for Nepenthes, and esteeuL 
I remember she liked the Hindu's fastidious personal habits ; 
and thought her voice sweet, and her eyes very splendid. 
But her attitude, even in approbation, was critical; she 
could see faults, and the possibility of faults ; and when some 
word of mine betrayed more plainly than usual how entirely 
uncritical and passionate was my own enthusiasm, I could 
detect in her a little questioning, cold surprise. This was as 
painful to me as matter-of-fact praise or blame of the Blessed 
Virgin would be to a devout Catholic ; and I think young 
Polly soon saw what I felt, and, being nothing if not polite 
and considerate, took great pains to cover over our disagree- 
ment 
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I often wondered what made the child thus impervions. 
I concluded in those days that it was the hardness, the 
unripeness of her youtL Since then I have had reason to 
join with this another cause. Her own account of the matter 
was different again. 

*' I cannot feel towards her quite as I should if she were 
a Christian. I am sure she is not a Christian. Perhaps if 
she were, I could love her ; but as it is there is a kind of 
gulf fixed between us." 

What Polly told me concerning Nepenthes often wrung 
my heart. It was no doubt only to be expected that, as one 
quiet lonely day followed another, her plans being settled, 
her immediate surroundings in order, euie should feel more 
and more painfully the loss of friends whom she had held 
very dear, as well as the strangeness of all about her, and 
her distance from her own country. And, beyond these 
causes of sorrow which were obvious to all, there was that 
secret tragedy revealed to none, with its haunting, torturing 
memories. 

She sat all day by one of the low windows of her attic 
chamber, upon cushions arranged upon the floor. The brazier 
stood near her, and Polly would place a bowl of fragrant 
spring flowers where she could see them and inhale their 
sweetness. At these she would gaze dreamily, turning after 
a while towards the window, to fix her eyes upon the 
orchard all in blossom, the scudding clouds, and the change- 
ful sea. Often, too, she would sit for hours together with 
her eyes closed. She prepared her own food, and the little 
she took seemed scarce suf&cient to support life. Yet Polly 
did not report of her as appearing ill, nor as in any physical 
pain ; it seemed indeed as if the very intensity of her mental 
suffering precluded the consciousness of any other. Towards 
Polly ^e was very gentle, almost submissive; concerning 
the other members of the household she never made any 
inquiry. This forgetfulness of hers, as you may imagine, 
caused me a pang now and again ; but the joyousness and 
vividness of my own inward Hfe at that time, the delight I 
felt in having her so near me, the newness and freshness 
that all things had put on since I had known her, made an 
atmosphere and a light about me, in which the petty irrita- 
tions of vanity were instantly extinguished. 

I told you that I had resumed my reading with Bindley. 
On entering his study I now always found him engaged 
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upon some ancient heathen classic. His books of divinity 
— ^the study of his good hoora— open at passages he had 
wanted to refer to, lay on his study table for days in a 
huge neglected pile. Evidently Bindley was unhappy, or 
if not unhappy, yet of disturbed and doubtful mind. 
Force of habit made him incline to my construing with all 
that respectful attention due from a scholar to a Qreek 
author. He corrected slips, and examined me upon bits 
of syntax, with a scrupulous fidelity to duty. But I 
could get no more out of him. From any ordinary topic 
of conversation his thoughts wandered off immediately ; ajid 
though the one exception was Nepenthes and her fortunes, 
I got no more satisfaction from him on this subject than 
on any other. He flushed and looked supremely miserable 
at the mention of her name, and begged me not to speak to 
him of her for the present. 

At length, however, there came a morning when he walked 
out to his garden gate to meet me, and, wi&out heeding my 
salutation, exclaimed : 

" Robert, I am now ready to set my hands to my work." 

His manner and look showed at once to what work he 
alluded. 

" You mean you will talk with Nepenthes about Chria- 
tianity ? " 

" I do. Will you take me to her at once ? " 

" I cannot answer for it that she will see you. She sees 
no one." 

" Is she solitary ? — ^unhappy 1 " 

''Yes, greatly. But she will have no sympathy. It 
seems that nothing we can do makes any d^fferenca" 

Bindley was much moved on hearing this, and abruptly 
turned his back upon me, as if ashamed that I should wit- 
ness his emotion. 

" She detests sympathy," I reiterated somewhat emphati- 
cally — thinking to prevent a repetition of the mistake into 
which I myself had fallen. Silence followed for a minute 
or two, and then Bindley said : 

" No matter. The Lord Himself will dispose her. It is 
His own work. Let us go together, and now. Nay, my 
dear boy, I will listen to no words about it'' 

So we went together, there and then, to the Manor House, 
and though I feared that Bindley's visit would prove an 
annoyance to Nepenthes, I must confess that my heart was 
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tlirobbing in high glee. For my divinity, who had for 
floyeral days been totally invisible, might now feel impelled 
to show herself again — if not to Bindley, yet perchance to 
me, her friend and counsellor. 

It was noon, on a sunny day in early April As we passed 
into the garden we were greeted by sweet fragrances, floated 
into the warm soft air from the flower-beds, where the bees 
were murmuring busily. The wish rose in my mind that 
Nepenthes would come down from her chamber, and open 
her heart to the spring. I said to m3rself that a day so 
perfect must surely have some power, momentary though it 
might be, to console and gladden her; and, even as I 
was thinking this, I turned my head and saw her seated 
upon the grass, under an apple-tree, on the side towards the 
sun. Polly, wearing the face of smiling care which you may 
notice in a tender-hearted nurse with a baby on her knee, 
was sitting on a low crook of gnarled trunk close to her left 
band. 

*' She is here," I said to Bindley, who was walking as in 
a dream with his eyes fixed upon the patL 

He started, looked round, perceived Nepenthes, and 
stepped short 

Then with a violent, precipitate movement, — his right 
hand outstretched, his head thrust forward, his whole 
person appearing as some uncouth embodiment of over- 
mastering eagerness, — he rushed up to her. 

"Madam," he cried, and suddenly his voice and smile 
redeemed all the uncouthness, and made it even touching 
and beautiful, — "madam, I have a message to you from 
God." 

She did not rise to meet him, nor make him any answer 
in words, but fixed her eyes steadfastly upon him, and bent 
her head by way of salutation. He stood looking down 
upon her, smiling still in his simple cordial way, yet with 
a brightness in his eyes, and a ruddiness of cheek, that, 
in hifai, betokened plainly an uncommon inward excitement 

Upon me, as I came up and stood beside him. Nepenthes 
bestowed a kind glance and smile. She seemed in a gentle, 
placable humour ; nevertheless I trembled for Bindley. His 
spirit was sensitive, easily wounded; he had no gift, so 
I thought, for the handling of delicate subjects; he must 
inevitably anger Nepenthes, and be driven to flee before 
her, as Dr Williams, a more persistent and stouter-hearted 
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man than himself, had fled. It is trne that towards him 
her manner was far from unfriendly; she was not predis- 
posed to take offence. She seemed to wait for the deliver- 
ance of the message, whatever it might be, with the air 
of expecting something pleasant and good to hear. 

" Madam," he began, still standing before her, " I come 
as the messenger of One Who, in His great love and mercy 
towards yourself and your country, has drawn you iiither. 
Madam, He knows all your sufferings ; He Himself sorrows 
with you. But He has in that sorrow a most blessed and 
glorious purpose, which shall presently be made manifest." 

" You sp^," she replied, " of one of the Persons of your 
Holy Trinity. Of which is it ? " 

''Can it be, madam, that you are a Christian?" In 
Bindley's accents of surprise might be detected a tiny note 
of disappointment. 

Nepenthes smiled and answered courteously, " No, I am 
not a Christian, but I have heard of the Trinity — of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Qhost, and of the descent 
of the Son in the form of a man." 

*^ And you know the story of His blessed life among us f 
Tou know the salvation He has brought ? " 

'' I have heard somewhat. But I have never read your 
Holy Scripture. I will confess to you that in my own 
country I gave little heed to those who spoke to me of 
these matters, and therefore little remains in my memory. 
But if you, of your kindness, O Christian priest, are willing 
to set before me the religious belief of the English people, 
I will attend to you gladly." 

These words seemed to take Bindley's breath away with 
rapture, and their effect on young Polly was fully as great. 
With an impulsive charming gesture she clasped her hands, 
and ndsed brinmiing eyes to the interlacing apple-boughs 
over her head. As for me, I was abashed and uncomfort- 
able, feeling myself an outsider in this. 

Practical Polly quickly recovered from the moment of 
ecstasy and ran off to fetch garden-chairs. When we had 
all established ourselves beneath the tree, there ensued the 
first of many long and animated discussions on religion 
between the Hindu lady and our good parish priest. 

Well, my friend, it is beyond my power — and you must 
be glad it is so— to repeat to you the heads or the summing- 
up of these disputations. They took place almost daily for 
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several weeks, and during all that time I seemed to be 
living for no other purpose than to attend them. Polly 
and I were present at every one, though neither of us 
uttered more than half a dozen words on any occasion, 
the conversation being sustained between Nepenthes and 
Bindley alone. % 

No [doubt the vagueness of my memory as to what they 
said to one another is due in part to the enchanting and 
exalting influence of Nepenthes upon me. Tou understand 
there were just then no practical duties or responsibilities 
towards her to occupy me. I could be passive; I could 
wholly surrender myself. So day by day, in a greater or 
less degree, according as the argument disturbed or lulled 
me, there was re-enacted in my mind that vivid, absorbing 
play of the imagination, which I gave you some faint and 
poor idea of at the outset of this story. As on that first 
evening, I seemed to stand in a mount of vision, and behold 
the nations of the earth, their lands and their cities, all 
outspread before me. I saw as I had then seen, the vast 
operations of Nature and of the year : hurricanes and sun- 
shine, leagues of ripening com, of emerald rice- fields, of 
mountain pasture; plains and hillsides, tawny grey with 
drought, or sheeted in falling rain, or bright with sudden 
glowing green. The alternations too of human weal and 
woe came before me in the grandeur of elementary sim- 
plicity. I saw whole populations, — now thriving under peace 
and good government, industrious, rich, and content, now 
pinched with famine, oppressed by tyranny, ravaged by 
disease or war. I seemed to myself to distinguish the char- 
acters of different races and their needs, and to be learning 
the secrets of their daily habits and business. In more 
poignant moments I came down, as it were, from the mount, 
and no longer only discerned these afar off — ^but walked the 
streets of their towns with the people, and stood by the 
toilers in the fields and workshops and homes, and went 
with them to the burial or the festival. It was joy inde- 
scribable — ^incomprehensible, I suppose, to any one who has 
not known it Of all the days of my life, these are they 
I would choose to live again ; and, if I have done anything 
that will live after me, it is in these days it was con- 
ceived in me. 

Few as are my recollections of what actually took place, 
compared with the thronging memories of those dreams, 
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there are yet one or two thiflgs which have remained 
with me. 

I remember, for instance, the extreme interest taken by 
Nepenthes in these colloquies — so great that she looked 
forward to Bindley's coming with something approaching 
impatience. My astonishment on first observing this was 
also extreme. A new side of her mind and chfuucter was 
here revealed to us. Her very face took on another 
meaning — almost, it would seem to me, other features. 
The sinister look — ^that look commingled of weariness, dis- 
taste, and pain— quite vanished away; while her eyes^ 
straight glancing and widely opened, had in them a new 
light, — ^hi^h, cold, and clear. She appeared, indeed, all 
abstract intellect, rapt to a height far above emotion, 
whether of joy or of sorrow. With a passionless, yet 
mystical, insight, her mind moved among the ideas of ulti- 
mate cause, of Uie beginning and end of being, of illusion 
and reality, spirit and matter, the immanence and the 
personality of the Divine. 

Bindley had naturally begun by presenting to her the 
emotional and moral aspects of the Christian religion, 
seeking to attract her towards the love and graciousnees 
of Chnst and His consolations ; but she would have none 
of this. She would consent to contemplate Christianity 
only on its metaphysical sida She required an exposition 
of the body of Chnstian dogma, coherent as a philosophy. 
Point by ^int she questioned and argued, now praising 
and accepting, now seeking elucidation; and now herseS 
making suggestions, sometimes strangely penetrating and 
enlightening, sometimes also darkly fantastia It was well 
for Bindley that he was a theologian better versed than 
most in the profounder mysteries of his science. He con- 
fessed to me that these conversations, though they formed 
the keenest delight he had ever experienced, were also the 
occasions of painful anxiety. Never had his knowledge^ 
nor his metaphysical faculty — ^may I call it thatf — ^been 
put to so severe a test He told me that Nepenthes was 
an accomplished metaphysician according to the Oriental 
mode. In her the faculty far transcended his own. YfhBit 
in him was mere learning was in her intuition, genius. 
Yet she was erudite too, he declared ; and he would dwell 
for hours upon the fact, seeing it implied that her powers, 
and her personal history, were both startlingly different 
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bom thoee of the ordinary Hindu woman. I knew not 
then enough about India to criticise his opinion, nor is 
it necessary — do you think f — ^to go into the question now. 
I was heartily willing to accept Nepenthes as a being 
unique among all human beings of whatsoever race or 
clime ; and to realise a yet further, unsuspected perfection 
in her was simply an enhancement of my enthusiasm. 

When away from Nepenthes, and able to consider dis- 
passionately Uie progress he was making with her, Bindley 
was much oppressed by perplexity and disappointment 
He clung ardently to his dream of a Hindustan converted 
to Christianity by her means. That dream had even under- 
ffone remarkable development into detail ; and once, speak- 
mg in a particularly awkward manner, he told me that he 
sometimes felt withm himself a call to accompany her to 
India, and take a share in its evangelisation. But the 
first step towards fulfilment was necessarily Nepenthes' 
acceptance of Christ ; and it grew more and more difficult 
to believe that her philosophical curiosity concerning 
Christianity was leading up to this. When his fervid 
appeals to her to yield her heart to Him had been met 
l^ a cold and gentle silence, wherein they feebly died 
away, Bindley would miserably upbraid himself as a poor 
coward and a traitor to his Lord; but none the less he 
failed and failed again. In the end he was always com- 
pelled to leave the warm, homely levels of the practical 
religious life, and follow her into the breathless regions 
of mystical speculation. 

Still, as I said before, when he was actually in her 
presence, there was high pleasure in so following her. I 
can see him now, his eyes aglow, his head thrust forward, 
his hand gesticulating rapidly, his lips smiling with some- 
thing of the unconsciousness of a happy child. His words 
were eloquence itself, and uttered with all the expressive 
cadences of a voice whose sweetness, I think I told you, 
was his greatest personal gift 

And, if he did not achieve the main task he set himself, 
he achieved to the full the subordinate one. Strange as 
it may seem, I believe the talks with Bindley afforded 
Nepenthes the one and only consolation she was by nature 
capable of receiving. She had the power — so rare and 
imperfect among Western peoples — of soaring, as it were, 
into the Eternal, and leaving this illusory world behind 
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her. Stricken by grief and heavy with suffering, no doubt 
she needed more than at other times some external stimulus 
to quicken her, and some communion with another mind 
to sustain her. For this Bindley sufficed, being, as I ob- 
served, in some way sympathetic to her, just as Williams 
had been antipathetic. By his aid, and by means of her 
inborn interest in religion, she was enabled more and more 
to swing herself clear of her cruel, besetting pain. 

It was young Polly who made this certain to me. In 
her answers to my daily questionings she reported of 
Nepenthes as being now less grievously overborne by 
suffering. Besides me hours spent in actual discussion, 
there were others also during which her serene and thought^ 
ful air showed plainly a mind preoccupied by peaceful 
meditations. These intervals of relief and repose, though 
short at first compared with the long watches of gloom 
and sorrow, ever tended to increasa 

Polly was full of hope that the stranger would soon 
embrace the Christian religion; and with this hope there 
seemed to be growing up an eager affection. The child 
had not yet discrimination to perceive a difference between 
the love of mystic philosophy, and the desire to profess 
oneself a follower of Christ. In the constant interest of 
Nepenthes she discerned the working of the Holy Spirit, 
and day by day looked forward to hear the great decision 
taken, the avowal of faith made, the request for baptism 
uttered. Many times, when there fell from Nepenthes 
words more than ordinarily searching and full of signifi- 
cance, or from Bindley some exposition of peculiar force 
or beauty, I have seen Polly's eyes light up, and then look 
far away, in most earnest, expectant prayer. Day by day 
the expectation was disappointed, yet she hoped on with 
that valiant undoubting patience, so easy to the youn^ 
so difficult in later years. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BINDLET THB0W8 THE 0DT8SBY INTO THE SEA. 

Apbil passed into May. The days lengthened — ^the strong 
son rose higher and l^gher in the heavens, at each onward 
stride waking new and joyous races into life. The air was 
soft and warm — scented with the breath of garden flowers, 
the rich fragrance of the hawthorn, and the wilder, sweeter 
smell of the gorse. They were perfect days. It was the 
most glorious spring I had ever known, and older persons 
than myself gave it the like praise. Amid it all moved 
Nepenthes, gentle, contemplative, and solitary. She sat, 
however, less and less alone in her chamber, more and more 
often in the garden or orchard with Polly beside her, though 
she never paased beyond the gates, nor turned her face sea- 
wards except when in her chamber, nor entered the parlour 
or any other room of the house. 

When out of doors, and in the hours not occupied by 
Bindley, she would suffer me to sit with her, and we would 
talk together. Our conversation, howsoever it might begin, 
always and soon resolved itself into an interchange of 
religious reverie, wherein naturally she bore the principal 
part, thrilling me again and again with long-drawn mono- 
logues, mystical and haunting. She seemed to have no 
abiding interest in any other subject Courteous, observant, 
and considerate though she ever was, she had no curiosity 
concerning the persons or things around her. 

So great was the improvement in her spirits, and so 
unforced appeared her serenity, that I looked eagerly 
forward to a time when she would acknowledge herself 
to be really happy with us, and would, out of her content, 
come to regard some of us with affection. I confess I 
longed for a requital, however small, of my own ardent 
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devotion. Her kindDess of manner towards me now varied 
seldom — she often addressed me by the name of friend : but 
love is quick at discerning, and I knew well that I had no 
place in her inmost heart. The only person towards whom 
she showed any kind of personal attachment was young 
Polly. I was glad of this, even though it cost me a jealous 
pang or two, for, the better I knew Polly, the more satisfied 
I felt that she was worthy of any one's loving. 

All these hopes, alas ! and this quiet, were doomed to a 
speedy end, and their destruction came from a quarter 
which one might have supposed the most unlikely of alL 

During one whole long afternoon Nepenthes and Bindley 
had been sitting beneath the apple-trees, with us two in 
attendance, discussing the Person and the functions of the 
Holy Ghost. I lay more deep beneath the spell than ever, 
—only, as the rush of glorious images swept before my 
inwaid sight, I was dimly aware of the spirit of Nepenthes 
as attaining to far altitudes and plumbing profundities, dark 
and mysterious even beyond her wont 

When Bindley took his leave I remarked in his face some- 
thing more than the common evidence of excitement There 
was a glow, a trouble, a tenderness I had never seen, or 
never seen so plainly, before. It was usual for him to 
depart first, whereupon Nepenthes would bid me adieu, and 
retire with Polly to her room. But to-day the good man 
lingered so long, gazing on her with such strange and eager 
looks that, after a mild and dignified salutation, she left him 
standing in the garden and paissed out of his sight into the 
house. When she had fairly disappeared, Bindley hastened 
off headlong, without another word or look for any ona 

At the time of sunset I went for a walk, and wandering 
about the edge of the cliffs, began to descend the rocky path 
into Manor Gove. I soon came in view of a tall, stooping^ 
black figure — all arms and legs and fluttering coat-tails — 
pacing up and down the strip of sand. The hands, clasped 
behind the back, held a large voluma It was Bindley, of 
course. I stopped at the turn of the path, unobserved by 
him, and watched with no small amusement his ungainly 
form and movementa I could tell that he was perturbed — 
partly by his general appearance, partly through recognising 
m the book he carried a cherished edition of the Odyssey. 
Yet I was not prepared for what he did. 

As I stood looking at him he paused, facing the sea. He 
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drew oat bis handkerchief aiid wiped his brow; then, 
opening the book, he found a place, and, holding it close 
to his eyes, began to read. Twice he fixed his attention for 
several seconds together upon his reading, and twice, as his 
mind relapsed into some other train of thought, his hand 
holding the book fell idly at his side. His third attempt 
was continued somewhat longer ; I thought I could detect 
in it a kind of desperation. After two or three minutes, 
however, he impatiently clapped the book to. On the 
gentle air there was borne to my ears a sound like a 
groan — or was it an imprecation ? Then suddenly, raising 
the precious volume in both hands high above his head, he 
hurled it, with a mighty impetus, far out into the sea. 

I was all aghast I knew so well his pride and pleasure 
in his books--in that book above all othera Never before 
had I seen him hurried into any action bearing even a 
semblance of violence. His distress must be excessive. 
All my puerile amusement vanished ; in a burst of pity and 
anxiety I flew to him. 

" Oh, why did you do that ? Oh, what can be the matter 
with you?" 

He made me no answer at first, but, linking his arm in 
mine, forced me to accompany him a9 he paced to and fro 
upon the strand. 

"I am glad to have you with me, my dear boy," he 
began at lengtL " I am greatly troubled, greatly troubled. 
It is a comfort to me to have you here by my sida" 

After another interval of silence, during which he seemed 
to regain some measure of calm, 

"You must have wondered," he said, "to see me do 
that It was an ill-considered act, the deed of a moment of 
passion. I wish already that I had not done it, though 
mdeed all my old feelings about Homer and the classics 
have dwindled away. I have sought refreshment many 
times in those pages, and have found nona" 

" Well, but tell me— can you not ? — ^what is troubling 
you so much ? " 

Yet again there was a pause before he said: 

"I told you my hope, Robert. I told you about the 
feeling I had — so clear, so indubitable — ^that Qod had given 
me a mighty task to fulfiL I have that feeling stilL But 
oh 1 the weak and unprofitable servant I am ! I make no 
way. I get nothing accomplished. . . . To-day, for instance. 
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I believed myself to be speaking with more than ordinary 
vigour. I prayed most heartily. I trusted that the grace 
of the Lord was with me. But the end was the same as 
ever. Always barren discussion ; still no acceptance of 
Christ, no recognition of His truth. Robert, it must be 
from some fault in me that her heart is not yet touched. 
What shaU I do ?" 

For the first time^ in my knowledge of him I had the 
sense that Bindley was not speaking in all sincerity. He 
was keeping something back. What he said, though doubt- 
less not false in itself, was but a part, and the least 
important part, of his thought Still, the laat words, spoken 
in a passionate accent new to me, rang true enough. 

"You must have patience," I replied. "It is not yet 
two months since she arrived here. She is not one of those 
hasty, shallow natures who are easily to be converted to 
any belief, simply because they hold to no belief strongly. 
Indeed I don't see how you could have expected her to 
change her religion in this short time." 

" Perhaps so — perhaps so. Yes, I daresay you are right 
I am constitutionally impatient — though I try hard to 
correct myself. Mind, Robert, I am not reflecting upon, 
or blaming her. Far from it It is myself, — it is my own 
feebleness which gives me these moments of dejection. 
And now, Robert, tell me this, — you keep yourself an 
outsider in our discussions, and so you ought to be all the 
better judge, — ^Is your opinion of her unusual intellectual 
ability maintained as time goes on ? She still appears to 
you very highly gifted 1 " 

I was surprised at this question, and gave it an affir- 
mative answer of the strongest and most enthusiastic 
description. 

" Aiid now, my dear boy, I want you to answer my next 
question with absolute truthfulness. Be brutal if necessary. 
Do you, in comparing me with her, — do you find me very 
wretchedly inferior, very hopelessly inadequate and stupid f 
— so, I mean, that I appear to have no chance of success in 
converting her 1 " 

Again I was surprised. I replied that he seemed to me 
of ability quite sufficient to meet hers and to sustain his 
part most worthily. It is true that, in addition to the 
ordinary intellectual faculties, she possessed those strange 
powers which made her a wonder, if not a unique being — 
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bat, in comparing her mind with another's, it would not be 
fair to take these into account. 

Bindley listened, smiling, well pleased. His trouble was 
dissipated, — astonishingly, I considered, seeing that while it 
lasted it was so violent Presently he began to hum and 
ha, and turned scarlet all over his face — a change of 
countenance I had never beheld in him befora 

" And she herself," he managed at length to utter, " you 
don't think she herself regards me as so very much her 
inferior) You don't gather from anything that she 
despises ma" 

*' Certainly not. She seems to look forward to nothing 
so much as to your coming. If she despised you she would 
have wearied of these discussions long ago." 

'< Then also it is probable she does not dislike me f " 

" No, no ; I am certain she does not" 

"Then I — I am not living in a fool's paradise if I 
believe," — and here the odd note of insincerity came in 
again, — "if I believe that, whatever may be the cause of 
her not having yet embraced Christ, it is at least not owing 
to — ^to personal distaste for me. His messenger. I am not 
involuntarily doing harm to His cause by — ^by my awkward- 
ness, and all that ) " 

" Oh ! no, no. That is all right Remember Williams. 
You may see there what her behaviour is towards a person 
for whom she has a distaste." 

"Ah! true! Yes! Yes! What a fool I have been! 
Robert, my dear boy, you must have been verily sent by 
Heaven at that moment. May Qod forgive me — I was 
actually meditating casting myself after the Odyssey. I 
am ashamed of myself. Never before have I been betrayed 
into such an action or such a thought. Something seems to 
have shaken my nature to its foundations. But with God's 
grace I now will stand firm, — and may He accept my repent- 
ance for my folly! And bless you, dear Robert, for the 
comfort you hav^ been to me." 

When, a few minutes later, we parted at the Manor gate, 
he seemed about to rush into the other extreme, and, from 
having been so desperately and unreasoningly depressed, to 
show himself no less wildly and unreasoningly elated. 

This encounter naturally made me observe Bindley some- 
what more closely than I had done before, and I received in 
the course of the next few days an indistinct impression of 
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some change in him. I fancied alBO that in the diacuBsicMui 
with Nepenthes he did not do justice to himself or his cause so 
well as formerly. Whether Nepenthes perceived anything of 
this, I know not Her mind seemed to grow more and more 
independent of stimulus from his, and she would often enter 
into deep, slowly uttered meditations, regardless of the lines 
of thought he was trying to make clear to her. He did not 
resent this ; on the contrary, he listened to her words with 
a rapt delight. 

Four or five days afterwards, rambling about in the 
golden light of a fair evening, I once more began to 
descend Uie steps into the Cove, and saw Bindley there 
before me. This time he was seated on a hummock dose 
under the clif^ and seemed to be watching the path, for 
no sooner had I fairly hove in sight than he sprang up 
to meet me. 

" Dear lad, I waited for you here yesterday evening, and 
you did not coma Thank Heaven, you have come now. I 
want to say something to you." 

He seemed, however, in no hurry to explain himself, but 
took my arm, as his custom was, and strode up and down in 
silence for a considerable tima He was agitated, yet clearly 
there was a strong element of joy in his agitation — ^in fact, 
it almost appeared as if his trouble was due to the very 
excess of joy. When, at length, he did speak, he coloured 
hotly, and fixed his eyes upon a distant pomt aJiead of him, 
his Ups the while trembling and smiling. 

"Do you remember, Robert, my hesitation — oh, my 
stupid hesitation ! — about coming into your house to see — 
to see her for the first time?" 

" Yes, indeed." 

" I was afraid of her, because of her being a woman. I 
have been horribly afraid of women, Robert An antipathy, 
no doubt I believe, in my distress, I hinted this to you then." 

" Yes, sir, you did, — I remember." 

" And you in answer told me that Nepenthes was different 
from all other women— ^that she would not affect me in the 
same way as other women did. You never said a truer 
word! — ^Different she is, indeed — ^and oh, what she has 
wrought in me is past anything! That antipathv, — ^£or 
which I have so long hated myself, — it is gona And there 
is more, more! I can hardly express it 

I turned and looked at him, but made no answer. 
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" I had a strong presentimeDt that Bomethin|; would befall 
me — ^but I never dreamed of this. At first it was simply 
what you said. Her difference from other women allayed 
all my fear and dislike. I felt at peace in her presence ; 
I liked to be with her ; I felt enlarged, inspired. Then her 
mind — the graces of her thought and speech; her curious 
knowledge, — her intuition, — her loftiness of spirit, — the 
strange powers that reside in her. . . . But you know and feel 
all that. I forgot myself — I forgot my stupidities, embarrass- 
ments, awkwardness. I was free, — master of my own mind, 
— and she made me sa . . . And then, Robert, there came 
something else. Let me open myself to you a Jittl& Next 
to her you are the person in the world most dear to me. I 
never Uiought — oh, never — ^that I should know what it is to 
love a woman. I mean in the one way. . . . You know 
what I mean — ^the love of a man for a woman. I thought^ 
you know, that I had been made an outsider — I thought 
that was not in me. But it is, Robert — it is ! " 

He swung round in front of me, gripping my shoulders 
with strong, claw-like fingers, and cried these last words at 
me in a voice so triumphant, so passionate, that I was awe- 
struck, and I lowered my eyes to keep back tears, — ^though 
I scarce knew why they came. He calmed himself seeing 
this, drew his hand through my arm again, and as we slowly 
walked on : 

" I must not say more of this," he said with a strange 
gentleness. " You are still too young, Robert You hardly 
know as yet what it signifies to be a man. I myself, so 
many years older than you, have only just learnt it It is 
very good, very good of you, my dear boy, to listen so 
sympathetically. I am quite aware that to any one who 
had not your — ^your goodness, and insight, I must appear a 
raving lunatic. But there it is — I love her. I love Nepen- 
thes." He said the words nearly in a whisper, and with the 
reverent intonation of a prayer. 

And now, what am I to tell you concerning my own 
sensations ? They were so acute, so strangely mingled, and 
on the whole so painful, that I found myself for a long time 
unable to speak. Let me, however, disabuse you at the 
outset of one possible but mistaken notion concerning theuL 
I was not jealous. You may be expecting to hear that 
Bindley's confession revealed to me the true nature of my 
own feeling for Nepenthes,— and that I now recognised I too 
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was, to use the common expression, in love with her. But 
this was not so. 

I know full well what the lover's passion is. In that^ 
when my time came, I was not found to be lacking. Henoe 
I can affirm with certainty that my devotion to the Hinda 
woman was a wholly different thing. More nearly, perhaps^ 
it resembled the ardent love of a young man for a mother 
whose personality, whose mental gifts and inward foroe^ 
happen to be singular and enchanting. It is tme, indeed, 
that human beings very near akin are seldom able to exerdae 
such an influence upon one another as she exercised upon 
me, while my fervency also might be considered excessive as 
an element in so conmion a natural affection. But I can 
find no nearer parallel ; and this one may at least serve to 
illustrate my consternation, the jarring dismay of my mind, 
upon hearing Bindley's avowal So might a son feel to 
whom his mother had ever been one sacred and high 
uplifted, beyond the reach of men's ordinary desires. 

The first sense of shock, as of some sanctity outraged, 
having lessened by degrees, I began to be heartily sorry for 
Bindley himself. There was not, I felt assured, the very 
smallest possibility of his love being reciprocated. Such an 
issue was unimaginabla He would suffer, — and suffer the 
more cruelly from the newness and the simplicity of this 
passion in him. 

In my eyes there was something most poignantly pathetic 
in his present happiness. Having uttered the blissful words, 
he seemed not to notice that I made no comment, expressed 
no good wishes. The silence between us was for him full 
of sweetest music; listening to his own heart he never 
thought to examine my face, and discover what was my 
opinion upon this great matter. He walked now with head 
a little bent, and eyes upon the ground, and by-and-by 
began to speak again. 

"I have told you this because I had to tell some one. 
Every day it seems to grow greater and greater. I could 
no longer keep it to myself — it was impossible. Do you 
remember our talk here a few days back ? I was then in 
heavy trouble. I feared that this earthly love was wronging 
my loyalty to my Heavenly Master. I thought it might be 
the cause of my delay in vdnning her to Him, and questioned 
myself whether it were lawful for a minister of His Holy 
Word to love a woman who, with all her graces of mind and 
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her wonderful powers, is as yet in the darkness of heathen- 
dom. But now all is changed. Now I believe that my 
very love is designed by Qod as a means of drawing her 
to Himself. ^ He is pleased in His mercy to use earthly 
instrumenta He has made it clear to me in the long night 
watches wherein I have wrestled in prayer. Was there 
ever, Robert, a man more blest than IV* 

'* Bat," I ventured to begin, " are you sure that she feels 
as you would wish her to, sir ? " 

** She cannot dislike me. You yourself, Robert, reassured 
me on that point. And I have an absolute confidence in 
God. It is He who has brought us together — He who 
caused me to love her. I had no hopes or designs for 
my own good when I entered upon this work — all has 
been His own doing. He will bring it to pass. Doubt- 
less, He will bring it to pass. And now, dear lad, comes 
the service I beg of you to render me. I feel I can put 
off no longer ; I must speak with her — tell her. Will you 
contrive that I shall see her alone — to-morrow ? Then I 
shall offer her myself, and all I have, and ask her to be 
my wife." 

This was too much for that nervous sense of the ludicrous 
which so often unhappily besets one on occasions like thia 
All in vain I desperately struggled to master myself, — I 
exploded, at last, in laughter long and loud and uncontroll- 
able. Bindley dropped my arm, fell back a pace, and stood 
regarding me severely. I saw his face — ^its astonishment, 
its vexation, its perplexity ; it made me laugh the more. I 
was nearly doubled up ¥dth the violence of my merriment ; 
my very sides ached, and tears ran down my face. Bindley 
b^gan to walk away from me with an offended air. I well 
deserved his anger ; I was very sorry for it, and wished to 
detain him and apologise — ^but I could not stop laughing. 
As often as calm seemed about to return to me, a vision of 
him making his proposals to Nepenthes would rise before 
my mind's eye, and set me off again. How I was sobered at 
last I hardly remember. I suppose the fit spent itself. 
Panting and exhausted I hastened to the other end of the 
Cove whither Bindley had retreated. 

'' Do forgive me, sir," I cried. '* I could not help it ! I 
hardly know at this moment what I was laughing at. It 
must have been because, just at first sight, you know, there 
ia somethmg so-so incongruous and unusual about— how 
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shall I say it t — I mean about an English clergymao taking 
a Hindu lady as his wife." 

This was a very lame apology, and Bindley was naturally 
not mollified. 

" I hardly expected you to take it in this way/' he said. 
'' I was a fool to speak to you so openly. Tou would have 
acted more fairly by me, Robert, if you had let me see from 
the first that you thought me ridiculous, and so stopped any 
further confidence. Not that I admit there is anything 
ridiculous in my purpose. God is not bound to act in 
accordance with the prejudices of ignorant country people." 

The first part of this reproof hit me hard. I luiew and I 
felt myself to be honoured by the confidence he bestowed on 
me. I would not have taken an advantage of him for the 
world. Like a nursery child — who is warned not to laugh 
so wildly or the laugh will turn to crjring — I now f5t 
nervously miserable and ashamed, and murmured, '* Oh, sir, 
I am really sornr. I did not mean anything. I don't 
know why I laughed. Indeed, I am most truly and heartily 
sorry, sir." 

It was not in Bindley's gentle soul to bear malice, 
especially when he saw that penitence was sincere. He was, 
moreover, attached to me far beyond my deserving: 

" You are a queer boy, Robert," he said good-humouredly. 
'* But I can never be angry with you long. Still, you should 
really take some pains to moderate that Homeric laughter 
of yours. It is scarcely worth while to let it hurt a friend's 
feelings. Well, well — it is time I should be getting home- 
warda Will you come up with me, or will you stay 
hereT' 

" But tell me first, sir — ^won't you t — ^what you would 
like me to do. You wish to speak with Nepenthes alone 
to-morrow ? " 

" No, no, we will say no more of that. It is quite right 
I should manage my own afiairs. I think," he continued 
with simple dignity, " that I have said nothing to you that 
is in itself unbecoming, and I am quite sure, dear lad " — 
and he laid his hand on my shoulder — " that the oonfidencee 
of your old friend are safe with you : — it is not that I now 
wi^ to keep anything secret from you. Only I realise that 
you are a bit young. You are so wise and quick in many 
things, Robert, that one is apt to forget that you are as yet 
but a slip of a boy. It was not quite fair to you to talk as 
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I have dona You are not yet ready for these things, and 
cannot possibly see them as you wiU when you are a grown 
man. . . . Don't — ^now, don't look so distressed. Honestly, 
the fskXilt was mine. I am an old bungler. Never think 
about it again." 

If these words had been cleverly chosen, as being the 
likeliest to sting me ¥dth humiliating remorse, they might 
have glanced off me without effect They were, however, 
only too evidently the expression of Bindley's genuine 
thought, uttered with all his customary affectionate candour, 
and further with a self-respect which became him. I was 
struck and deeply humbled; and I followed him up the 
fsuce of the cliffy along the rugged path, feeling as small as 
I have ever felt in my life. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE THUNDEBSTOBM. 



Next day, assembled in our wonted haunt under the old 
apple-trees of the orchard, we waited in vain for Bindl^. 
Nepenthes sat upon the sunlit grass, looking steadfastly 
before her in motionless, meditative silence. I could not 
but watch her with a new interest I ventured now for the 
first time to appraise her form and features, and strove to 
analyse that impression of grace and lofty dignity which her 
presence never failed to make upon me. Comparing her 
with the stranger who had sought shelter ¥dth us two 
months ago, I considered her appearance improved. Her 
cheeks seemed to have acquired a rounder contour, her akin 
a clearer and more delicate colouring, while her broad brow 
was crowned with a noble, though still sad, serenity. It ia 
true that I saw her now, as always, at her best Folly 
could tell of twilight hours when her face was drawn and 
haggard under the return of memory and pain. Neverthe- 
less, I could not doubt that the process of merciful healing 
was real and continuous, and I took as yet another indica- 
tion of this healing, her greater ease and freedom of manner 
with us, her friends. 

She sat before me now with her veil hanging over her 
head and shoulders, but thrown back so far as to leave her 
face unshadowed, and to reveal above her forehead the 
sweep of her raven-black hair. It was but rarely, when first 
she came, and then only with the fiercest reluctance and in 
cases of necessity, that she showed her unveiled face to us. 
Neither philosophy, nor habit formed in previous intercourse 
with English people, could at that time vanquish her deep 
instinctive recoil from offering her features to the gate A 
strange men. This shrinking was still manifest towards 
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Hugh and others, but with Bindley and myself it now 
seemed to be quite in abeyance. Ihough she had not yet 
embraced the Christian faith, she assumed when with us the 
Christian woman's modest liberty. 

But that face itself, — so inscrutable; beautiful with so 
strange a beauty ; in its utmost kindness so alien from us ; 
in its utmost gentleness so haughty, — ^that face itself was 
a veil Who should truly say he knew what was hid 
behind it? 

I could imagine her mated with a man of her own race. 
I could picture her, in some sort, to myself, living with him 
in decorous, secluded wifehood, self-contained, strict, un- 
demonstrativa I could even faintly conceive of raptures 
and caresses in secrecy and darkness alone with her beloved 
lord. But the open way of the lover and husband of the 
West : glance answering glance for all the world to see ; 
the scarce concealed chase of hands ; the teasing and kissing 
and the merry observation and connivance of approving 
friends, — I shuddered fastidiously thinking of it in any 
relation to her. With Bindley, no doubt, there would be, 
from our ordinary point of view, much staidness and reserve ; 
he would sincerely wish to attune himself to her. But his 
love far outran hu understanding of her ; he would jar her 
sensibilities by a thousand clumsinesses. And more than 
this, divining ahead of any knowledge I myself possessed, I 
felt assured that his notions upon the subject of love — ^the 
notions of an English gentleman of a nature more than com- 
monly refined and generous — would, in some mysterious 
fashion, altogether offend her taste, would most unhappily 
and all unwittingly constitute a kind of outrage upon those 
ancient hereditary ideas of what was becoming, in which she 
had been bred. I was overcome with a presentiment of 
calamity, yet I knew not what to da Boy as I was, I had 
not the smallest hope of deterring Bindley from his venture. 
So completely was he a captive to his passion and its illu- 
sions, that I believe no one, however experienced, could 
have enlightened him, or persuaded him to relinquish his 
hopes without putting them to the test. 

We were about to give up expecting Bindley and to 
disperse, when there appeared on the scene Fisher, the 
house-man, as we called lum, at the Parsonage, who handed 
me a note from the defaulter. Opening it, I found enclosed 
a sealed letter directed '* To Nepenthes," with a slip of paper 

L 
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requesting me to convey this into her handa I trembled 
and hesitated, but, seeing nothing for it save to obey, I 
carried the ominous thing to Nepenthes. 

Whatever was written in it, i^e read it with supreme 
composure, and mused over it quietly for a space, as if 
inquiring of herself what might be its exact import Finally 
she said: 

**Your good and careful priest, Mr Bindley, writes me 
this courteous letter to say that to-day he cannot come to 
see ma But to-morrow he will come, and in that instance 
he demands me to suffer him to speak with me alone, — for he 
has something momentous to say to me which is only for my 
sole ear. I regret this — for I cannot conceive what it should 
be that cannot be conununicated to you also. . . . Ah, but 
perchance — ^perchance it concerns them. It may be some 
private matter of theirs which has come to his knowledge. 
Did you not tell me that it was this good priest who sent to 
their home the heavy tidings of their death) ... I am 
disposed then to talk with him, as he requires of me, face to 
face alona He is a good man and a holy. Will you then, 
O Master Robert Fellowes, my friend, and you, O Maiy 
Letitia, be absent to-morrow when he comes to me." 

This was worse and worse ! If I warned her, I felt myself 
a traitor to Bindley ; I felt myself a traitor to her peace, if I 
did not. In the afternoon I made an attempt to stave off 
what I believed to be disaster impending. I went to the 
Parsonage, determined to put forth all my powers and to 
argue the matter out with Bindley. But I did not find 
him, and Fisher informed me he was gone to a distant 
village. I waited for his return, now lounging over a book 
in his study, now sauntering in his garden. In the evening 
came the carrier from the place to which our friend had 
betaken himself, bringing a message to say that a brother 
cleric was giving him a bed for the night, and he would 
be home early in the morning. Was he suspicious of my 
intention, and purposely avoiding me f Or was he merely 
too restless, too joyfully distracted to endure awaiting the 
decisive moment in soHtude? 

My attempt had failed for the present, but I doggedly 
resolved to renew it next day before he could come to the 
Manor House. I went moodily homeward, taking the path 
through the churchyard. It led me past little Ton^s grave^ 
and, on drawing near, I beheld a slight, half -childish figure 
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bending above it It oonld be none other than Polly — Mary 
Letitia, as Nepenthes had it — and I confess that my waver- 
ing and irritated heart was glad of the meeting. Polly 
always had faith for the future and courage for the present, 
and was invariably sure of her own mind. So I approached 
and stood by the little green mound, whereon she had laid a 
graceful wreath of field flowers. I remember well looking 
down upon it, and thinking that an ordinary English peasant 
girl would never have woven such a wreath as that, and 
then recollecting that young Polly was one-quarter a French 
woman. 

Very bright-eyed, rosy, and smiling, she stood facing me 
across the grave. Reverting to an old thought of mine — 

'' I am glad you come here, Polly," I said ; " I often miss 
the poor Httle fellow, and think of him — yet not so often as 
at first And then I feel remorseful, — as if I were forsaking 
some one. It's all natural, I know ; but there seems some- 
thing hard in it. I am always glad you are so faithful, dear 
Polly." 

She looked at me for a moment, her eyes and lips eloquent 
with a thought she hesitated to express, which yet uttered 
itself in the end. 

" He was such a good, dear little child. I am sure he is 
in happiness with God, with Christ. Don't you like to 
think that we depend more on the dead, than the dead do 
upon uaV 

"I don't quite understand you." 

"I mean," she said, with all the gentle fervour of her 
years, " that it is good for us to remember them and love 
them, but in their eternal happiness it can make very little 
difference to them. I have often thought that perhaps in 
their eyes the separation is no more than separation for a 
day's work is to us. And I don't believe they are more 
grieved at our forgetting to think of them, than any one 
would be, who knew that the person he loved most was 
entirely absorbed in his work while he was about it What 
do you think f " 

" I am afraid I hardly ever think about these things at 
all, Polly — at least not in that way. But I daresay you are 
right Our whole lives would seem a very short day's work 
indeed in the light of eternity. — Do you believe in fate f " 

" I believe in the will of Qod, Is that the same^^thing 
practically f " 
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" Suppose you knew a very good man who was bent on 
doing something which he was perfectly certain was the will 
of God, but which you knew for a fact would turn out to be 
a terrible mistake. What would you do ? " 

" I should set before him all my reasons for believing it 
to be a mistake, and then leave him alona" 

"Suppose it were a delicate matter and he refused to 
listen to youT' 

She paused, frowning thoughtfully. "I don't know. I 
believe I should do my best to get him to listen ; and if he 
would not, one could but let him be. After all, everything 
must turn out according to God's will" 

Just then I heard the slow, shuffling footsteps of rustics 
in the lane behind the church, coming, as their custom was 
at dusk on summer evenings, to loiter and chat by the lych 
gate of the churchyard. It was better they should not see 
me talking here alone with Polly ; so I now said a ftmilmg 
but abrupt good-night to her, and went on my way, leaving 
her standing by Tony's little mound. 

Such is the capricious fancy of youth that I foxmd myself^ 
as I hurried homewards, no longer revolving the original 
problem which erewhile had so entirely engrossed me, but, 
mstead, meditating very pleasurably upon the face and form, 
the voice and the tibioughts, of the maiden I had just quitted. 
How much she was grown, how womanly she had become in 
these last months ! Her mind, too, seemed to have expanded ; 
her character to have gained both in strength and lovable- 
ness. I think I told you that I had seen a good deal of her 
since she had been attached to the service of Nepenthes, — 
but not until to-night had I been so specially struck with 
her. Was she really beautiful? I asked myself; and my 
boyish judgment answered, yes. She was rapidly fulfilling 
all the pretty promises of earliest girlhood. I mused upon 
her lips and brow and hair, her slender neck and winsome 
carriage, her small, active hands and feet, her smile, and 
most of all, her long -lashed, clear, and candid grey eyes. 
Noticed only with friendly approval hitherto, these and 
other excellent graces in Polly now took such hold upon 
me that for a long while I could properly incline my nund 
to no other subject 

From them I passed to considering her religious ardour. 
This I had formerly dismissed as childish and irrational, bat 
to-night I began to regret that a like faith and fervour did 
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not animate my own breast. To-night I saw myself as an 
unstable and even rather wicked young man, prone to toy 
with forbidden heathen philosophies, and to admit doubts 
concerning the most sacred truths. I was not worthy to be 
mentioned in the same breath with that good young girL 
This train of thought alternately so charmed and troubled 
me, that even the i^airs of Nepenthes and Bindley appeared 
for the time being of no consequence in comparison. It 
continued to preoccupy me that night ; and next morning 
my dissatisfaction wiUi myself was still so strong that I 
decided not to make any further effort to oppose Bindley's 
purposa He was a devout Christian, deeply earnest in his 
love of Qod and desire to serve Him. Doubtless he could 
judge what was right and expedient better than such an 
inexperienced, undisciplined boy as L Moreover, I now 
seemed to see his love for Nepenthes in a somewhat different 
light It might well be that such a love had lawful claims 
of its own. So I stood aside and let things take their 
course — alas! 

At the usual hour Polly and I conducted Nepenthes to 
her seat beneath the apple-trees. The morning was warm 
and sultry. Every blade, leaf, and blossom stretched itself 
motionless into the motionless air; the very sea crooned 
slow and heavily against the beach ; a hush of expectancy, 
it might be of dread, brooded from horizon to horizon. 
Nepenthes took her seat with all her ordinary impassive 
quietude ; neither hope nor fear could be discerned upon her 
countenance. With her permission, Polly went off and I 
remained sitting with her, until Bindley appeared at the 
distant garden-gate. 

Once more I was made to feel that my anxieties on her 
behalf were merely trivial and officious. I might as well 
strive to defend the sun from pollution, or the earth from 
insult Whatever befell she would be equal to the occasion ; 
she would be victorious, and would act entirely according to 
her own wilL Lulled and cheered and raised to a height of 
prospect whence all things seemed to take on new propor- 
tions and to wear the hues and semblance of eternity, I 
too lost fear and hope, and remained sunk in contemplation. 

On seeing Bindley I withdrew, and — still in spirit beneath 
her sway — ^I rambled about the a^acent garden and meadowa 
I soon came upon Polly gathering the earliest wild-roses in 
a tangled bowery hedgerow. I recalled my feelings about 
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her of the night before, but they had now no life in them. 
Viewed sub specie (Etemitatisj young Polly was no more in 
the world than any other girL In this instance, moreoyer, 
she even vexed me a little, though I am bound to oonfen 
my vexation was unreasonabla 

" I have great hopes," she said to ma '* Mr Bindley is ao 
eloquent ; his words are so searching and persuasive even 
when we are there. My idea is that he is going to make 
some appeal to her much stronger and more intimate than 
he possibly could with other people listening. He is ao Tery 
wise, you know ; he must have seen the time is now ripe — 
her mind is now ready for this. And with his eamestneflSi 
and goodness, and skill in putting things, I believe he will 
succeed. Don't you ? Perhaps this very day Nepenthes 
will be a Christian." 

She herself, as she said this, appeared like a little saint— 
her face aglow, her voice quivering with eagerness. Bat I, 
as I said, was vexed. In the first place, my knowledge of 
the facts made these coi^jectures appear exasperating and 
futile ; and, in the second, there was something to my mind 
preposterous in thus taking for granted that Nepenthes must 
and would be converted to Christianity. Christianity, in my 
ignorant boyish thoughts, showed us a handful of dogmas 
at once trite and difficult, — as attendance at monotonous 
church services — as a general hardening and darkening of 
life. That Nepenthes, the mysterious and wonderful, should 
be expected to give in her adherence to this narrow, cock- 
sure creed angered and jcurred m& It was like complacently 
exchanging the treasuries of Ind for a petty tradeins 
pinchbeck. 

So, answering Polly somewhat shortly, I turned away, 
followed by astonished and wistful glances from her, and 
soon was deep in dreams again. 

Just beyond the orchard, to the south-west, was a comer 
of copse, the remains of an ancient wood, upon which our 
homest^ui, garden, and tilled ground had generation by 
generation encroached. A path wound through it, turning 
and twisting as if loth to leave its pleasant shade, and issu- 
ing, at last, upon the turf which ran down to the cliff-edge^ 
nearly half a mile away. These decayed but lofty old treesi 
and the younger growth which had sprung up between them, 
afforded our fruit-trees some measure of protection from 
south-west gales, and for that reason were left 
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Entering this copse (it was a favourite haunt of mine) on 
the side farthest from the Manor, I slowly followed tiie 
meanderings of the mossy track, making my way to the 
orchard gate. 

I had just turned a comer round the bole of a vast oak- 
tree, when suddenly, chancing to look up from my reverie, I 
stopped short, transfixed with astonishment Nepenthes was 
before me. She sat huddled together, close shrouded in her 
veil, beneath the dark shade at the foot of an old holly. 
Her attitude was that of grief, — of great anguish, — the head 
bent low, the shoulders bowed. Either she did not hear my 
step upon the moss, or she did not choose to notice me, for 
I drew near, and stood by her for some time, without her 
giving any sign of being aware of me. 

At last I found the courage to speak, for I was stricken 
mute with awa 

"Oh, madam, dear Nepenthes, what has happened! 
Won't you tell mel Could I not help yout" 

At first she remained silent, and apparently heedless, but 
presently she turned her bowed head slightly towards me, 
and without raising her face to me : 

" Did you know 1 " she asked, — " did you know what it 
was your priest purposed to say to me ? " 

The half-expected question made me quaka I muttered, 
Tes, he had told me : I had rather feared it would vex her. 

"Indeed, at first I was very angry. I drove him far 
away from me in my great anger. But that is past away. 
How should I vex myself to be angry with him ? . . . And 
now my sorrow remains. My great sorrow awakes to life 
again, which I thought was hud asleep for ever." 

Then, in a soft, soft voice of passionate, almost of abject, 
pleading she began to murmur to herself words in her own 
languaga 

" Dear Nepenthes," I ventured at length to address her 
again, "is this grief indeed beyond a friend's sympathy! 
Can you not tell it me f You have called me your friend. 
Isn't it a friend's part to try and comfort his friend 1 " 

She ceased for a little that low, piteous lamentation. 

" Do not ask me ! Do not ae^ me ! But you " — she 
added with more energy, and using the more natural tones 
of her voice — " learn of me, O youth ) learn this of ma 
When the law commands you to die — then dia Evade 
not the law. Accept not rescua Refuse not to die — lest 
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you suffer pangs worse — oh, worse than any pangs of 
death ! " 

Yet again she took up her unhappy plaint in that speech 
I could not understand ; and yet again for many long 
minutes I listened to it, heart-wrung. Then once more 
I spoke to her, as gently, as tenderly, as ever I could. 

She laughed a bitter little laugh. " Shame ! " she cried. 
" Shame ! He has put me to shame ! Is he a learned man, 
your priest, and knows not the law of widowhood f Nay, 
but wnat matter ? — when the jewel is loBt, let the casket be 
defiled." 

Such ejaculations as these, mingled with renewed lamen- 
tation in her mother tongue, and parted by lon^ intervals of 
heavy silence, were all that I could draw from her. Yet I 
would not leave her there alone, and finding words of no 
avail, I sat down near her upon the ground under the holly, 
and waited till some change should come over her. 

I told you the air that morning was sultry, and the day 
had a threat in it Now the meaning of the threat was 
growing manifest Thunderclouds were gathering in the 
hot south, and spreading upwards to the zenith. Strange 
shiverings passed through the anxious wood. The birds 
cowered voiceless; and beneath the purple -black canopy 
which overhung the sea, the long-drawn moan of the waves 
reverberated with a hollow and ominous sound. Moment 
by moment it grew darker under the trees ; a lurid twilight 
blotted out the delicate forms and colours of leaf and hhde 
and moss. With every breath I looked to see the darkness 
torn by the lightning, the stillness rent by the thunderclap. 

To all this pomp and circumstance of gathering storm my 
companion paid not the slightest heed — not even though I 
called upon her to observe it, and to retreat betimes into the 
house. She sat motionless in the same attitude, deaf to all 
persuasion. Short of lifting her in my arms and bearing 
her away — a proceeding not to be thought of — I had no 
means of prevailing with her ; so we stayeid where we were, 
crouching together at the foot of the holly. Our roofing of 
leaves was so thick and broad that I was not much afraid of 
rain ; it was rather lightning we had cause to dread. 

Still it delayed, and still the oppression, the menace in 
the atmosphere increased, till at last I longed to have the 
storm burst upon us in all its fury. The voice of Nepenthes, 
murmuring sad words within her veil, was like the eerie 
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voice of a ghost. Her utter regardlessness awed me. She 
looked so Httle, so shrunken, so suffering, yet so indomitable. 
Marvellous that within a form like hers, pitifully small, piti- 
fully frail, there could rage a sorrow so tumultuous, a pain 
so agonising that all the wrath and tempest of external 
nature should count for nothing in their presenca 

My heart was full of a harrowing sympathy. I have 
never carried the griefs of any one as I carried hers. And 
yet, behind it all, I had a curious feeling of unreality, — and, 
yet again, a curious sense of enjoyment. Was Williams 
right after alii Was it difference of race? Recall what 
one feels when witnessing a great tragedy, — the 
Agamemnon, Lear, Faust, — imagine that heightened and 
intensified a thousand times, the emotion, in its nature 
and elements, remaining the same. That was what I felt. 

I asked myself, could I not, by my presence with her — 
if I earnestly desired it, and bent my whole mind to it — 
return, as it were, into her bosom those sweet influences of 
repose and freedom and consolation she had so often poured 
forth upon me? I tried. I willed strongly; I desired 
wholly; but I could effect nothing. 

One saying of hers I remember, uttered suddenly after 
a long period of silence, and followed by a silence as 
prolonged : 

''Here I thought to have found rest My heart said: 
In the spirit there is no difference of places ; in the spirit 
there is no distinction of persons. I will live in the spirit 
here — even here; and I will be uplifted, and free. But 
now Gk)d has showed to me the folly of my heart." 

The first lightning-flash had zigzagged across the sky to 
the south, and the first roll of the thunder rumbled loudly 
over the sea, when a hurried step approached us on the 
winding path, and Polly came round the bole of the oak- 
tree. She glanced first at me, then at Nepenthes, and 
seeing at once, what I had seen, the extremity of her 
suffering, she had no such fears and scruples as were mine, 
but knelt upon the ground by the mourner's side, and 
gently laid an arm about her shoulders. 

The hand of Nepenthes dislodged the arm, yet not 
unkindly. 

" I have been looking for you everywhere," the girl said 
tenderly. " A terrible storm is gathering. You must not 
stay here. You must come in wiUi me." 
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There was no response. 

"Ohf you will come," Polly coaxed, still kneeling by 
her. " You are very, very unhappy — and I am so sorry — 
so sorry. But here is your little servant — your Mary 
Letitia, you know. Will you not let her try to comfort 
you ? Mary Letitia loves her mistress dearly and longs to 
comfort her, if she only could." 

Still there was no response to the soft pleading; only 
at last. Nepenthes raised her head and looked at the childL 
I could not see those eyes of anguish, that face of grief, bat 
I felt what their aspect was ; and I saw young Polly's eyes 
grow dim, and her lips quiver as she returned the long 
sad gaze. 

*' I will come with you, child," Nepenthes said in the 
end. *'I thought to flee from this place when my pain 
was a little abEited — but of what avail is it) My heart 
has need of a woman. Nay, child, never fear I would 
burden you with the knowledge of my sorrowa But 
womanhood, that is a bond ! You, at least, bear no sword 
with which to wound me. Let a woman seek to a woman." 

She now rose to her feet, and straightway, with quiet 
unhasting steps and bent head, moved along the narrow 
path between the trees towards the orchard gate, — we two 
following behind her. Not for one instant <£d she regard 
the vivid play of the lightning, or lend her ear to the 
deafening rattle of the thunder. Rapt from all conscious- 
ness of them in the intensity of her own emotion, she 
slowly crossed the orchard and the garden, and entered 
the house. There she and Polly passed at once upetaira 
to her chamber. 

I was still standing in the hall when Rose came to me, 
and, with an ashen face, besought me to come and sit with 
her in the parlour : she was terrified past endurance. For 
more than an hour I bore her company there, while flash 
followed flash and roar was multiplied upon roar, with 
scarce an interval and with no abatement. Our houoe 
and trees escaped uninjured, but late that evening came 
report of a cottage on a hillside a mile or two distant 
having been burnt to the ground, and the trees standing 
about it destroyed. There, doubtless, was the eye and 
centre of the storm. It passed beyond our horuon at 
length in all the sullen awful mi^esty with which it had 
advanced upon us. Not a drop of rain had fallen; and, 
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perhaps for that reason, when the sun shone again, and 
the sky cleared, we experienced bnt little relief from the 
oppression that had lain so heavy npon us all the day. 

With my fears and compassion for Nepenthes there was 
now mingled concern for Bindley. What must it not have 
been to his sensitive enthusiastic temperament to be at once 
cast down from his exalted hope of earthly happiness, and 
disappointed in his assurance of the Lord's will regarding 
himf 

In the evening I ventured to seek him out, though very 
doubtful as to the reception I should get from him. Perhaps 
it would only be honest to confess that curiosity had some- 
thing to do with overcoming my hesitations. Nevertheless, 
a genuine anxiety for him was a much greater motive- 
power. 

Seeing me, he smiled patiently, as if resigning himself to 
explanations which he would not have offered of his own 
accord. Yet he was perfectly calm, and by no means so 
downcast as I had expected to find him. Viewed closely, 
his face showed traces of hard struggle, but, so far as I 
cotdd judge, the struggle seemed to have ended in a victory 
of some ^d. 

We went and sat under the old chestnut-tree which was 
the principal ornament of his garden, and there he said 
his say. 

"I have been too hasty, Robert I see it now. The 
purposes of God cannot be altered nor frustrated — but 
neither can they be hurried forward by our impatient wills 
to a fulfilment earlier than He has assigned them. I < con- 
fess my fault I thought too much of my own wishes — my 
ardent and earthly love. I would not inquire truly and 
humbly of Him, nor await His appointed time. I have 
done foolishly, and I am justly punished." 

I felt a stubbornness in his words and manner, and in the 
settled gravity of his look. It made me both uneasy and 
indignant I thought he should have considered the effect 
of his action upon Nepenthes as well as on himself; and 
I feared his composure indicated pertinacity, and not the 
renunciation of his wild desires. 

" Nepenthes is most unhappy — in the greatest, most acute 
distress,'' I remarked. 

He cried out **0h!" as if I had hurt him physically. 
" In distress t " he went on, his tones expressing his surprise. 
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" To me she showed herself only bitterly wrathful It was 
something as she appeared to Williams — ^you remember her 
face then — only more forceful, more angry. And now she 
is sorrowing? Oh, but can it be? — is it possible? — 
already? Can it be that already Qod has touched her 
heart?" 

"No, no," I said impatiently, vexed at such infatuation 
and the unmistakable brightening of his look. ''It is 
nothing of that kind. I don't myself quite know what 
it is, but it seems that you have roused up in her mind 
old griefs which she was trying to forget More than that^ 
she said you had shamed her; and dbe spoke of a law of 
widowhood." 

"I — I shamed her? She is unhappy," he repeated, 
vehemently troubled. "Very unhappy, you say?" 

He sprang restless to his feet, and paced to and fro 
under the broad tree, murmuring broken sentences to 
himself, then coming to a stand before me. "Robert^ 
it is terrible to think of her suffering. Why should the 
thought of her in pain afflict one so peculiarly ? The earth 
is full of sufferers ; but her suffering seems something apart, 
to matter more, to be more cruel, than any other peraon'a 
Why is it ?'' This was what I used to feel myself; but I 
made no comment. 

After a few more pacings he sat down again. 

"She is resisting the will of Qod," he said tenderly. 
" How should she not suffer ? Must we not all be wounded 
when we do that? But in the end, Robert, — ^in the end, 
that great Divine, unswerving Will, in spite of all our wild 
resolves and mad endeavours, bends us, bends us relentlessly, 
lovingly, to obedience. Then there comes happiness. When 
that is accomplished we count not the agony it cost 1 So 
will it be with her." 

" I don't think so," I exclaimed bluntly, for I was wholly 
out of sympathy with him. " I don't believe it" 

" But don't you see, dear old lad," he replied, with the 
same air of exaltation and patience, — " don't you see that 
her sorrow all belongs to her heathen condition ? Her law 
of widowhood and the rest are nothing but Hindu supers 
stitiona When she embraces the faith of Christ they will 
melt away like snow before the sun. And for her sorrows — 
is not Christ the Divine consoler ? " 

" Then you are going to try again — try again to convert 
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her to Christianity, and also to get her for your wife?" 
I was conscious of speaking brutaUy in my discomfort of 
spirit, but he answered with half-smiling equanimity, 

'* I do indeed — ^in God's good time — mean to try again, 
Bobert. I don't deny that at first I gave it up. When she 
rose before me in that dreadful anger, I fled — I fled like the 
most wretched coward. My heart and my brain were as if 
turned to water. It is that strange power she has — a power 
which some day the Lord will remove from her, or will 
sanctify to His own service. But the purpose of Gkxl 
stands fast. No infirmity of mine — nay, and no antagon- 
ism of hers — can bring that to nought I have perfect confi- 
dence in Qod ! Only I wish she need not su£fer ! I wish 
she need not suffer ! " 

Sitting there in the sultry oppressive dusk I constrained 
myself to bear with utterances like these, and from time to 
time to make such response to them as should not betray 
my secret and growing irritation ; while, in thought, I 
beheld a dim and voiceless attic chamber, with that little 
muffled figure crouching in the window — bowed head and 
tight-clasped hands. By degrees I became a prey to the 
strangest sense of desolation and despair. I strove vainly 
to reason with myself, and to find a cause for such excess of 
misery, that I might crush or elude it I even began to be 
afraid lest I should do or say something utterly reckless and 
extravagant, and at last this feeling grew so unbearable that 
I broke abruptly into Bindley's talk — which had become 
more and more dreamy and hopeful — ^with the hasty dec- 
laration that I must go. I received his thanks and a placid 
good-night, and left him there under the chestnut while I 
sped home to the Manor House as fast as my feet would 
take me. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

FIRB AND BAIN. 

In the house everything was quiet Hugh and Rose showed 
but little interest in my afiDEurs, and none at all in those of 
Nepenthes. I found them sitting together in the parlour, 
the one sewing at a gown for herself, the other busied with 
his farm accounts. Rose glanced up quickly as I entered ; 
but neither of them spoke, nor desisted for a moment from 
the occupation in hand. I sat down near the window, by 
the table where my books were kept, and lighted a candle 
to read. But the best -beloved of these books, and my 
favourite passages in them, were as uninviting, stale, and 
dead as a worm-eaten chest full of threadbare, rotting gar- 
ments. If it had not been for the restraining presence of 
the other two, I believe I should have imitated Bindley's 
madness, and thrown the treasures I most prized crashing 
through the window. 

Ere long I strayed out of the parlour, and, moody and 
irresolute, lounged about the halL It was then that^ amid 
the stillness of the house, I heard the noise, unusual at that 
hour, of wood crackling as it burnt on the kitchen hearth. 
Idly I went to see what this might be, and, on entering the 
kitchen, what should I behold but the whole place brilliantly 
lighted up by a newly kindled wood-fire, and Polly standing 
by, deftly ministering to the blaze ? 

The instant I saw young Polly I realised that she was the 
one person in the world I most wanted to see just then. 
A bright, welcoming look was the first she cast at me ; the 
second seemed to be clouded with some anxiety or embarrasa- 
ment This latter I chose to neglect, and after carefully 
closing the door behind me, I came up to the fireplaceu 
For several seconds I watched the flames in silence, as they 
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licked and blackened the chnnks of oak skilfally piled to- 
gether in the grate. Polly, too, was silent, and her gravity 
deepened mournfully. 

"What is this for, Polly?'' I asked at length. "Are 
you going to cook something?" 

" No, it isn't for cooking ! " 

" For what, then ? " 

" I am not sure whether I ought to tell you." 

" Tell me how Nepenthes is now." 

"Oh, she is heart-broken." Polly's accent of sorrow 
drove the words painfully home. 

" Do you know what is amiss, Polly ? " 

"She has told me what Mr Bindley was so wishful to 
say to her. I think it was very thoughtless — almost cruel 
—of hioL But still I don't understand why she should be 
so utterly, utterly miserable about it as she is." 

Another silence fell between us, Polly meanwhile feeding 
the strong, glowing fire, and wrinkling her brows from time 
to time as if in perplexity. 

" I think, after all," ^e said by-and-by, with her gentle 
air of decision — " I think I will tell you why I am doing 
this. You are her friend above every one else here, and you 
will be able to judge so much better than I can. You know 
I am sometimes so very much afraid, — oh, I don't mean for 
myself, of course not! but about her. — I am afraid she 
may be losing her reason. Do you suppose it is likely ? " 

" Not in the very least," I answered hardily. 

" Well, she did not forbid me to tell you this — so I am 
going to do so. But I would not tell any one else, for fear 
ahe fiJiould be thought mad. She has been sitting by Uie 
window in her room all the afternoon, very much as we 
found her sitting in the wood ; but she seemed to like me 
to be with her, though she did not speak to me, so I stayed 
there and sewed. Then, about sunset, quite suddenly, she 
said in a very quick, impatient sounding voice, * I must be 
done. Go away, child — ^go at once. Leave your work. 
Come back to me in an hour.' Well, I did exactly what 
she bade; I ran off, leaving my sewing as it was, and 
returned at the end of the hour. I found her then sitting 
as before, her face having a very stem and determined 
look; and I fancied something unusual about the outline 
of her head. However, as e^e did not say anything, I 
quietly sat down and took up my sewing again, and said 
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nothing either. After a time she asked me if there was any 
fire burning in the house. I said, probably not, since all 
the cooking was over. Could I make her a fire, and where 
could I make it most easily ? I said I could easily make 
one in the kitchen, if Mrs Fellowes would let me. She said^ 
* Do not ask Mrs Fellowea Do it. If any one questions 
you, say it is by my command you are kindling fire ; but 
if possible keep it secret. When you have made a new and 
hot fire on the hearth, then shall you bum this to ashes in 
it, and let the ashes be thrown out upon the ground.' And 
thereupon — oh. Master Robin ! — she raised some folds of 
her veil which were lying on her knees, and showed me 1 
She had cut off all her hair ! — ^her long, black, beautiful hair 
— so thick and soft, and so wonderfully kept ! — Look ! " 

Polly lifted a lengthy bundle which lay by her, wrapt 
in a white cloth, and unrolled it before me. Across her 
hands, in an immense glossy mass of ebon black, lay the 
most magnificent tresses I have ever seen. They must 
have covered the shoulders of their small and fragile owner 
like a great mantle, and have swept the ground at her feet 
as she stood. All aghast I surveyed them, speechless in 
my admiration, dismay, and pity. Hidden beneath her veil 
though they had always been — so that Polly alone of us 
all had ever seen them — it was plain, from their fragrance, 
and their lovely smoothness and cleanliness, that they had 
been prized. They had been the ornament of her head 
and a glory of her womanhood. And now, in what bitter^ 
ness of humiliation, in what extremity of despair, had she 
thus shorn them away ! 

I reached out a finger to lift one of the darkly gleaming 
locks — but my hand dropped again without touching. I 
would fain have begged of Polly to spare me one from the 
burning, but in this too some subtle prohibition within 
prevented me. 

" Did she say anything more ? " I questioned presently. 

" No, nothing. She looked so stem and grand, I simply 
took them and promised to do as she bade me." 

The young girl paused, her eyes searching my face in 
earnest inquiry ; then she added : 

"Do you think this can be a sign she is losing her 
reason ? " 

"Not at all," I asseverated. "If we only knew about 
the customs of her country we should see what this meana. 
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From several things she has said it is plain that she has 
thrown off many of the traditions in which she was brought 
np. But still, when one is in distress, the old ideas bom 
and bred in one come up, no doubt, and take possession of 
one again. Oh, she is no more mad than a nun is who 
cuts off her hair." 

'* I am glad you think that," Polly cried, her young face 
clearing. '<I knew you would be able to explain it. It 
was foolish of me, — but I really was very much alarmed." 

The fire was burning so hotly, the flames leaping so 
vigorously, that the young girl now applied herself to the 
fulfilment of her task. Meting of the tresses one large, 
lightly twisted coil, she lowered, them gently into the fierce 
dazzling glow at the very heart of the fire. I cast one 
look at them, lying so densely black amid the glare and 
blaze, yet reflecting the brilliance here and there from the 
broad shining surface of their curves. They had such an 
air of life, of sentience almost, that I could not endure 
to see them consumed. I went to the open window, and, 
leaning out, gazed at the dim, heavy movements of vast 
cloud-masses, which once more were gathering upon us from 
the south, with lightning in their bosoma I heard Polly 
rearrange the logs ; and presently she took down the huge 
kitchen bellows from their nail, and, working them with 
her customary skill and energy, had soon increased tenfold 
the light and the roar emanating from the flaming hearth. 
I turned where I stood, and fell to watching her. To 
avoid the scorching heat she knelt as far as possible to 
one side of the hearth, — on that opposite me, whence she 
almost faced me in a sidelong fashion. Her cheeks were 
as red as cherries, her brow gleamed whitely ; the firelight 
seemed to dance in her bright eyes. Her lips were smiling ; 
she looked perfectly content, perfectly happy. 

This seemed to me strange; yet I was not displeased 
with her. On the contrary, I realised, as I mused by the 
window, that my own mental miseries of the past hours 
had vanished away since I was in her company. After 
all, it was very natural she should be happy, being so 
good and dutiful, so active, and so kind. In my fancy 
the office she was now pei^orming was transmuted into 
symbolism. I saw in her a gentle ministrant to that pure, 
joyous, radiant flame of life which is destined to consume 
away the haunting gloom of dark and ancient superstitions, 

M 
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of all old misiakeB and griefs and tenora. Why indeed 
should she be troubled — or why, for that matter, should 
I myself be troubled — because Nepenthes had chosen to 
cut off her hair ? I was growing too flagrantly unreason- 
able and sentimental 

It was not, however, from shallowness of mind nor from 
insensibility that Polly derived her buoyancy and courage. 
Whence came it f I said to myself that it came from her 
religiousnesa She was such a true, such an ardent Chris- 
tian. There returned to me now all the thoughts and 
feelings I had had after talking with her by Tony's grave. 
Again I wished I were better, — ^wished that I too could 
see in the Christian religion all the depth and attractiveness 
and helpfulness she found in it. I called myself inwardly 
all manner of hard names, confessing my feebleness and 
inferiority. 

Whether because she perceived I was staring at her, and 
was embarrassed by it, or for some other reason, she soon 
moved to the nearer side of the fireplace, and I could no 
longer see her face. We remained thus, silent and pur- 
suing our own thoughts, until the fire had done its work. 

Polly hung the bellows up on their nail again, and light- 
ing a candle, went out into the scullery ; whence she returned 
with an earthenware jar or pipkin. 

" The fire will soon die down," she said ; " then I thought 
this would do to collect the ashes in." I came forward and 
looked at the heap of ash in the grate, and at the red, 
diminishing embers, about which a feeble bluish flame now 
and again flickered eerUy. Then I examined the pipkin. 

" An old pot ! " I exclaimed, half in jest. " But this is 
a most remarkable occasion. Let us try to find some new 
vessel — one that has never been used for any other purpose. 
That would be much more appropriate." 

Polly smiled indulgently, and went back to the scullery, 
taking the candle with her, and leaving me in a sombre 
twili^t, wherein the yet live embers, and the little fitful 
flames upon the hearth, appeared to be winking at me with 
wise, stealthy looks, as if they knew something. 

Suddenly it lightened; — a vivid steely flash seemed to 
fill my very eyeballs with fire. There followed on the 
instant a terrific roar of thunder. And then, without 
breath or warning — plashing and tramplinff, rushing and 
battering— down came a torrential storm of halL fi fell 
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to the earth with thnds and crashings, bound and rebound, 
like a rain of shot; and headlong through the wide 
kitchen chimney a stream of leaping hailstones descended 
hissing upon the dwindled fire. Spark by spark, flame by 
iame, they extinguished it ; and in the place of that broad 
golden light, that ruddy glow, that lively, cheerful roar, 
amid which the splendid adornment of Nepenthes' head 
had vanished into nothingness, there was only now dark- 
ness, and simmering whispers, and Uvid eddies of smoky 
steanL 

Polly returned at last, having found a new earthen 
pipkin, clean and fresh as when it came from the potter. 

" This is to be my share of the work," said I, as I took 
it from her. " You stand near and hold the light" 

Carefully and solemnly, as if I were performing some 
religious rite, I now collected all the ashes into the pipkin. 
I left the hearth perfectly clean and bare in my anxiety 
that no smallest atom of what had once been part of 
Nepenthes herself shotdd be left behind in a prosaic 
kitchen-grate. 

When this was done to my satis^u^ion, I said : '* I shall 
run out with these ashes at once, and scatter them in a 
lonely place I know of — on the top of the cliff just below 
the churchyard." 

" Oh, but not in this storm," Polly cried anxiously. 

"Yes, in this storm. I like it I rejoice in it The 
air will be so clear to-morrow. It will have a new life 
in it" 

I had gone half-way to the door which led into the yard, 
when, on a quick impulse, I turned and ran bacL 

" Polly, what are you going to do now ? " 

'*I am going upstairs to Nepenthes, to tell her all is 
done as she wished, and to try and persuade her to have 
some food." 

*' It is such a very short distance to the place I mean — 
I shall run hard. I'll be there and back in an instant 
almost I wish, PoUy, you would wait here till I come. 
Do, I beg of you — do." 

Her eyes darted a swift look into mine, then fell for a 
moment. Pleasure, shamefacedness, and immense surprise 
seemed to have mingled in that look. 

"You see, you can't say for certain it has all been 
done till I've got back," I added hastily, trying to fur- 
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nish a plausible pretext for my request " Will you wait, 
Polly ? " 

'' Yes, if you wish/' she then said quietly, and in her old 
manner of the proper little maid. 

I bounded away with my burden, out into the tumult of 
the storm. I was wildly elated. The lightning and thunder, 
and the furious downpour of rain, which had followed the 
hail-shower, formed a vast, glorious orchestra, whose func- 
tion it was to utter for me the tempestuous music throbbing 
in my heart and surging along my veina My feet seemed 
to have winga Never had I felt so great a joy in my swift 
running, or drawn the pure air so deep into my lunss as I 
ran. In a kind of ecstasy I came to this place under the 
thorn-trees — to this very place where we are now sitting. 
Here, where the head of the grave is now, I poured out upon 
the ground my load of sacred ashes, llie strong rain 
seemed to fall upon them with avidity, to take possession, 
to beat them into the earth with a wilL The gloom of 
night, the sound of the rain and of the sea, were very sad. 
On a sudden my heart sank; all my ecstasy was driven 
back, cut short. I remembered Nepenthes, and my very 
soul ached. Her solitary, nameless anguish seemed to 
quiver through me as cries of great terror do, or of excessive 
physical pain. The reaction seemed intolerable. I seized 
up the empty pipkin, and dashed it to pieces on this stone. 
For that service it was made, — and then to be destroyed. 
Now I turned homewards, running again. As I ran, the 
thought arose in me : " Polly is waiting. I shall see PoUy 
again to-night." And with that my spirit soared up afresh, 
up to its former height of gladness and past it " Polly is 
waiting. Polly is waiting!" I breathed to myself agajpi 
and again; and with each repetition my joy quivereid 
higher. 

I looked no further ; I asked no more. What we were to 
say or do, what was to be the outcome, never even crossed 
my mind. I was to see her again that night ; I was on my 
way to her. That was all, and that was enough. 

Dripping and breathless I sprang into the kitchen. Polly 
stood by the table, and said: "Oh, you are quite wet 
through. Don't wait a minute, oh, please don't Do nm 
to your room and get into dry things." 

I gazed at her without replying. How very, very beauti- 
ful she was! Surely there had never been any one bo 
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beautiful in all the world My staring, and my silence, 
perplexed her, and she frowned a little. 

'' Here is a candle for you," she said. " I am going now. 
Thank you for doing that — and I do hope you will get no 
ill from it Qood-night" 

She took up her candle, and then I took up mine, and we 
both went towards the door. I opened it for her, and as 
she passed out I said " Qood-night, Polly," in a queer voice 
that did not sound like my own. Without response by 
word or look she sped away, and was gone out of sight in 
a second. 

That night, sitting by the open window of my bedroom 
till the candle-flame glimmered wanly in the light of the 
summer dawn, I wrote my first poem. I had written verses 
before — oh, no doubt ! But a poem — never till thea 
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CHAPTEK XVIIL 

ROBERT IS SHOWN NSW POINTS OF VIEW. 

As I was falling asleep, just before sunrise, I heard sounds 
which were like an echo from past days. The footfall of 
two persons passed stealthily up the garden ; the front door 
was softly opened, and the footsteps came within the house ; 
something large and heavy — or so I judged it to be by their 
slow, shuffling tread — was conveyed by the two along the 
passage into the gun-room ; and finally, one of the persons 
engaged cautiously left the house again, retreating by the 
back entrance through the yard. Both footsteps were well 
known to me. The one was my brother's; to the other, 
though familiar, I could not at first attach a name, but, as 
it passed from the gun-room towards the back of the house, 
I recognised it for Martha Batten's. 

A few hours later, I happening to be alone in the kitchen 
where breakfast was laid ready, the little servant who was 
Polly's successor came in on some errand, and volunteered 
the information that the cottage, which we had heard of last 
night as destroyed by lightning, was the one where Mis 
Batten lived. This news quite put my thoughts off the 
book I was reading. I was, of course, sorry for the mis- 
fortune to the woman herself; but, besides that, I oould 
not avoid connecting with it those steps and sounds heard 
amid the stillness of the dawn. To my mind it was plain 
enough that my brother had an interest in some object or 
other which had been lying hidden in the ruined dwelling, 
and was then being transferred to oura My imagination 
wandered out into rather wild conjectures, some of a roman- 
tic, some of a very grisly cast, and when Hugh presently 
came into the room I observed him with curiosity. 

As I had expected, his face showed fatigue and uneasi- 
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ness. A year ago, under like circumstances, we should have 
had a violent outbreak of temper upon the very slightest 
provocation, — ^possibly even without any. Now there was 
for some time nothing worse than a ratiiier sullen, frowning 
silence. Having waited a few minutes, and Rose not 
appearing, Hugh curtly bade me come to the table and 
begin breakfast, — it was already late, and he had much to 
do that morning. 

He muttered several grumbles against his wife, to which 
I made no answer. As one five minutes after another 
slipped by I wished earnestly, for her own sake, that Rose 
would bring herself to amend her slack, unpunctual ways ; 
and I marvelled how she was so often unlucky in angering 
Hugh, specially and unnecessarily, just when he was moat 
out of humour. 

However, when at last she entered, bringing little Hugh 
in her hand, I could have wished she had stayed upstairs, 
at least till my brother had gone off on his business. It 
was evident that her own toilet had been most perfunctory ; 
but that might have passed without criticism. The griev- 
ous thing was the sorry appearance of the child. 

He was now a jolly, rosy little fellow. Plenty of good 
food, and long summer days in the open air, had already 
gone far to overcome the delicacy left by the fever. Hu 
bright eyes and prattling tongue and joyous ebullitions of 
baby energy were all that a hopeful parent could wish them 
to be as evidence of health and happiness. But I often 
wondered that Hugh bore so patiently the sight of his 
darling dressed in torn and dirty garments, his face and 
hands unwashed, his little brown Imees scratched and un- 
bathed, his curls neither brushed nor combed. Few of the 
village children looked so neglected ; while Tonv, during his 
brief life, had been kept as dainty as a small prmce. I have 
heard Hose excuse herself, when my brother complained, by 
alleging little Hughie's turbulence and fondness for getting 
into mischief. She had no sooner made him clean and 
tidy than he would run off to some forbidden kind of play, 
soiling and tearing his clothes, and getting his face and 
hands covered with grime. Hugh usually accepted these 
excuses because of what they impUed. He rejoiced to think 
of the child as active and adventurous, far superior in 
spirit to Tony, whose gentle seriousness had never been to 
his taste. 
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But now the cnstomary plea was inadmifisible : Baby 
Hugh came straight from his cot and his tub, and the sleep 
was scarce out of his eyes ; yet he looked as if he had spent 
the night with Cinderella on the kitchen hearth, and had 
prepared himself to join us by the merest shaking off of 
superfluous ashea 

Hugh took him on his knee, and, instead of kissing him 
as he usually did, lifted first one chubby, smudgy hand and 
then the other, examining the black finger-nails and the 
stained palm. He cast a glance at Hose, — who saw these 
proceedings with gathering alarm, — and then deliberately 
went on to survey the towzled hair, which had received no 
more than a careless stroke of the brush on the top of the 
head ; the fat little neck, guiltless of any touch of soap and 
water that morning; the soiled clothmg, torn here and 
there, and negligently fastened ; and finally the round 
dimpled face, as pretty as a mutinous cherub's, which, on 
being turned up to his, regarded him with a fearless 
surprise. 

Then he put the baby down on the ground, and striking 
his fist hard upon the table, he said, in tones of most bitter 
and concentrated anger : 

" You are a damned bad mother. That child is a disgrace 
to you." 

The respite from such language, now enjoyed for many 
weeks, made the effective force of the words all the more 
considerable. Rose trembled, murmured something piteous 
and inarticulate, and, feeling his eyes fixed implacably upon 
her, burst into tears. 

Baby Hugh, who with my help had scrambled into his 
chair, and begun to address nimself to a steaming bowl of 
bread and nulk, laid down his spoon, and gazed solemnly 
from one to the other. The omission of his father's morning 
kiss had already caused him some pained astonishment, 
evinced by his silence; now this untoward appearance of 
things. Hose's sobs and Hugh's fierce looks, deepened 
astonishment into indignation. Tony would have flung 
himself into his mother's arms, and made himself sick 
with weeping; but Master Hugh seldom shed tears save 
those of wrath, and knew little of fear, and nothing of 
sympathy. 

" What for muwer cry ? " he inquired, in a peremptory 
tone. No one took any notice of him. 
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" What for muwer cry ? " he repeated, yet more emphati- 
cally, striking his small fist upon the table in a ludicrous 
imitation of the elder Hugh. The father's grim counte- 
nance relaxed somewhat. 

"You mind your breakfast — that's your business," he 
answered briefly. 

Baby Hugh cast another long, grave look at his mother, 
whose sobs were increasing in violence, and then, suddenly 
giving a mighty push and bound, with a strength no one 
would have suspected in him — there he was, rolling upon the 
floor, amid the fragments and the contents of his milk-bowl, 
whidi he had contrived to pull down With him in his 
descent He picked himself up instantaneously, before 
any one could interfere. His dieeks were very red, his 
eyes blinked vigorously. He had fallen with a great whack, 
and must have hurt himself, but he disdained to cry out. 
I expected he would have run to Rose, but no, it was 
towards his father that he trotted, with an air of the most 
vehement determination. He doubled up his fists again, 
and pounded his father's arm with them, shouting wrath- 
fully: 

" What for muwer cry ? " 

Rose had started from her seat at the noisa "There! 
You see what he is," she cried, seizing hastily and unwisely 
upon this pretext for self -justification. "He is not like 
a child of mine at all, so rude and naughty and ungovern- 
able." 

Hugh smiled a dark, hateful smile at her, while he took 
his little son again upon his knee. 

" Mother cries because she knows she has done wrong," 
he said to him, speaking slowly and clearly, that the words 
might sink deep into the listening ear& " Unkind mother 
does not love Hughie, — does not want to take care of 
Hughie. And father is very angry with her for being so 
unkind. That is why mother cries." 

Rose looked at me as if calling me to witness, but I think 
she loved them both too little to be greatly distressed. 
Moreover, the clatter and disorder, and the necessity for 
setting things to rights, and procuring the child some fresh 
breakfast, had given her thoughts a salutary turn, so that 
her weeping abated. 

Baby Hugh leaned back in state against his father's 
breast. With his brows puckered into a semblance of 
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Hugh's familiar frown, he pondered long on what had been 
told him, and at last announced loudly and resolutely : 

'^Hughie not want no muwer. Hughie will take care 
of hisself." 

This utterance, received with a show of indifferenoe by 
the mother, and by Hugh with a look of pride, was allowed 
to terminate the episode ; but after break&st, much against 
my will, Hugh came into the parlour, and gave vent to his 
annoyance and perplexity in a long talk with me. I am 
bound to acknowledge that in this instance he was perfectly 
justified in everything he said. Though anxious as ever to 
defend Rose, I could not pretend that her neglect of little 
Hugh was an unimportant matter ; nor even, in this instance, 
urge any harshness or ill-treatment on her husband's part as 
a sort of excuse for her. Neither was I ready with any 
good counsel Though I pitied all three of them very 
genuinely, the best of my mind was just then engrossed by 
very different matters. My brother had disturbed me in 
the delightful task of reading over and touching up last 
night's verses — a task varied by sweet intervals of dreaming^ 
in which I indulged myself in the joyous expectation of 
beholding young Polly again, or knelt in spirit, yearning 
and sorroin^ul, at the feet of Nepenthea 

I was heartily glad when Rose entered, and Hugh, in- 
stantly breaking off our colloquy, departed. It would have 
been but kind and prudent if I had lingered a few seconds 
to say a friendly word to my sister-in-law, but in my fear of 
being further detained, I too left the room inmiediately, 
pursued, as I felt at the time, by melancholy and suspicious 
looks from her. 

I betook myself into the garden. The clear sunny air, 
washed and vivified by the storm, moved softly over the 
smiling land from the south-east. Fools in the gravel paths 
still reflected the blue; while every leaf and flower-petal 
and blade of grass sent up a cool refreshing vapour under 
the sunshine, and, in the shady places, quivered with silvery 
drops that tinkled as they f elL 

Wandering into the vegetable garden I came upon Polly. 
She was kneeling with her back to me, busy cutting lettuces. 
She did not turn her head, though I knew she heard my 
footstep, for I saw her ears turn pink. Thereupon I 
suddenly felt my own cheeks grow crimson in sympathy, 
and stopped short some yards away from her. Vainly I 
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sfcrove to force myself to draw nearer and say Good- 
morning; it was all my utmost resolution could do to 
enable me to stand my ground where I was. Even that 
I beUeve was mainly o^g to my strong and anxious 
desire to hear news of Nepenthea 

Never was there any operation so unconscionably pro- 
longed as the cutting of that lettuce. It was such a 
marvellous piece of work that the pink ears had time to 
get white again intthe process of it, — as I can attest, who 
stood the while staring hard at them, and at the shining 
plaits of hair between them, and at the pretty shoulders 
beneath. 

Then, at last, young Polly rose to her feet, and, there 
being nothing for it, turned and came towards me along the 
path on her way back to the housa I took one swift com- 
prehensive look at her as she faced me, and, lo and behold ! 
all my courage and good manners and common-sense seemed 
to ooze out of me, and I dared not, I positively dared not, 
look upon her any more. What I had seen was a face so 
beautiful, so gentle and radiant, so kind, and yet so full of 
dignity and self-possession! I cast down my eyes, and 
moved clumsily to one side of the path to let her go by. 

She paused when near me, and said : 

" Qood-moming, Master Robin." 

There was wonder in her tones, and well there might be. 
Hitherto I had conducted myself towards her with the 
kindly nonchalance, the mild, friendly patronage of an elder 
brother or a small uncle. She could not doubt that I liked 
her and valued her, but my looks and words had all been 
simple and ready, my behaviour quite free from embarrass- 
ment or self-consciousnesa And now here I was tongue- 
tied and awkward, and so bearish of mood that I would not 
even look at her. 

"Qood-moming," I said gruffly, bringing out the words 
with a gigantic effort, and holddng on stubbornly to my 
determination to hear news of Nepenthes. '* How is — ^how 
is she this morning f " 

'* Just the same. She cannot sleep or eat, and will not 
be comforted." 

« Does she talk to you at all f Does she weep f or does 
she sit silent V* 1 asked, examining with the greatest dili- 
gence a blue pebble by my foot 

''Oh, nol She does not weep. I wish she oould," 
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answered Polly. "She sits silent, as you saw her, with 
her head bowed." 

For some reason this touched me to the quick. Forgetting 
all my odd sensations, I uttered an exclamation of pity, and, 
in doing so, looked up at the girl. But the instant my eyes 
met hers — heavens, what sweet eyes Polly had ! — I felt my 
face begin to bum again, and growling some idiotic apology 
for my abruptness, I fairly ran away. 

The tumult of warring emotions within me was such that 
I wandered about the countryside for a long time, without 
the slightest consciousness of the direction in which my feet 
were taking me. Now and again, wearied with the heat, 
I would throw myself down in the shadow of a hed^e or 
a tree ; but soon my restlessness would get the upper hand 
again, and impel me to rise and keep moving. Whether 
I were in a state more blissful than the seraphim, or more 
wretched t£an the damned, was more than I could have 
told. I had no inkling of what had come to me. 

When my agitation at length subsided, and I was able to 
look cahnly about me and consider where I was, I found 
myself on the edge of a tract of stony upland, a couple of 
miles to the norm-east of home. From the spot where I 
stood a steep path led downhill towards the south, and 
beside it, two or three furlongs away, I could see the 
blackened remains of a cottage, and the gaunt forms of 
lightning-stricken trees and saplings. This had been Batten's 
abode, — these were the victims of yesterday's stonn. Having 
contemplated them awhile from a distance, an idle curiosity 
prompted me to approach closer, to enter the cottage, and 
see what remained of its plenishing. I passed through the 
hole in which the door had been wont to swing, and, on 
glancing around, the first object that met my eves was the 
burly form of Williams, bending above a large nole in the 
floor, which he had apparently uncovered by raising the 
hearthstona 

As my presence darkened the doorway he turned his head 
over his shoulder. 

"Oh, it's you, is it?" he called out; and, with heavy 
alacrity, he raised himself from his stooping posture, and 
seized up a sheaf of papers covered with pencil scrawls^ 
which lay on the floor beside him. 

" Tm very glad to see you — very glad. Just the boy I 
wanted. Two heads are better than one, you know ; and I 
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wish you would take these and jnst go round and have a 
look at the different points I have described. Just «|pe 
whether I have omitted anything that strikes you, and 
whether you can find anything incorrect in what I've noted 
down. You'd better make your notes on the spot — just 
dot them down on the back of the leaf to which they would 
belong. You'll see at a glance how I have arranged it alL 
Ah ! I would have given a great deal to have been here 
yesterday. I tell you I would have given six months' fees 
— and I'm not a careless fellow about money as a rule. A 
most extraordinary electrical display — most extraordinary! 
And to think there wasn't a soul among those who witnessed 
it who could watch it with any intelligence or appreciate 
the interest of it ! Well, I shall get what information I can 
and send an account of it to ' The Times.' And, oh yes ! 
— ^while your mind is busy on the subject, you might as 
well try and recollect any phenomena you observed yourself 
at the time. Two miles from here, an't ye, at the Manor 
House 1 Oh, you ought to have something to record if you 
weren't asleep or dreaming." 

I expressed myself willing to comply with his wishes, but 
before stepping out again : 

" What have you discovered there ? " I inquired. 

"Why, this place, as you may see on a very slight ex- 
amination, was struck at least three several times, and one 
flash — see there ! — came straight down the chimney. I was 
poking about to see how far I could trace it when I found 
out by accident how the hearthstone moves. It covers a 
good-sized cavity — not an unusual circumstance by any 
means in these old cottages in wild and lonely districts. 
There's an ingenious device here — very ingenious device; 
but it's not to the point at this moment — at least not for you. 
It takes a practised head to run two distinct sets of observ- 
ations at the same tima You go and attend to the trees 
and whatnot outside, and see if you can make out how the 
current went Fix your attention on that first, and we'll 
have a look at this bit of ancient history by-and-by." 

Thereupon he snapped down the hearthstone, which had 
appeared to be standmg on its edge within the hole, so that 
it fell back into its ordinary position, — then pushed me 
towards the doorway. 

I yielded easily enough. I was not deeply anxious to 
explore the cavity, being assured in my own mind that it 
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was merely the former receptacle of those objects, whatever 
they might be, which now reposed in my brother's gun-room. 
If anything more than vacant space had been revealed by 
the upturning of the stone, I could feel certain that 
Williams wouki have displayed a very different interest in 
the discovery. 

There was still, as you see, enough of the boy in me to 
make obedience to elders in most matters the line of least 
resistance, and now, in conformity with Williams' directions^ 
I worked scrupulously through his notes, passing slowly 
from one spot to another, verifying the observations set 
down concerning each, and sometimes stopping to admire 
the old man's quick sight and ingenuity in inference. In 
the ebb of deeper and more personal thinking this occupation 
suited me, and I had become so deeply absorbed in it that 
I must have knelt for several minutes by a charred bush, in 
the double hedgerow which skirted the end of the garden, 
before I was aware of a face peering up at me from the 
depths of the inner ditch. 

I was startled, but I instinctively repressed, as far as I 
could, any show of surprise. Presently, on obtaining a 
clearer view between the twigs, I recognised the man for 
Joe Ruggins. He had not been seen or heard of by me 
since he took the offending message to Mrs Batten all those 
weeks ago. 

I pereeived a somewhat fieree suspiciousness in his furtive 
looks. No doubt the pains I was taking, looking and read- 
ing, reading and looking, were conceived by him as con- 
nected with some secret plot for the nefarious acquisition, 
or preservation, of treasure^ An interest in natural pheno- 
mena for their own sake would be quite beyond his com- 
prehension. Viewing it in this way, his lurlung there, and 
his hostile watchfulness, amused me, and at length, out of 
curiosity to see what would happen, I said with a cheerful 
unconcern : 

" Qood-moming, Ruggins. A little damp, I should think, 
down there, after all that rain last night." 

Unperturbed, he raised himself up and poked his head 
through an opening in the hedge, so as to be able to see 
my face. 

" Why, that's true," he said. '* It ain't neither partikler 
warm nor partikler dry down here. The cold is agreeable 
but perhaps the wet isn't. But I had just a fancy to 
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how this 'ere ditch do run and what be in it ; and then I 
eatched sight of yourself, yonng sir, walking and spying so 
eamestlike with them there papers, and, says I to myself, 
I says, 'What might there be for that young gentl'man 
to do poring about among them black sticks.' So I bided 
still, and watched ye. See how it was ) " 

"Well," said I, "you might have known what I am 
about for the asking, without getting yourself coyered with 
mud and wet in a cUtch," — and I told him. 

"The old fool," he exclaimed at Williams' name. "A 
rare old fool he ia But I did think as a sensible good young 
man like yourself would have the wit to scorn such simple- 
ness. No doubt Gfod in His mercy did make most doctors 
a trifle cracky on purpose ; otherwise, they're that curious 
and prying into the insides of things, they'd maybe get 
wind of His secrets, and make themselves kings of all the 
world." 

He began to work his way towards a convenient opening 
in the hedge a few yards off, and I, having no wish for more 
conversation with him, and having finished my small inves- 
tigation, returned to the cottage. 

Williams had satisfied himself as to the course the light- 
ning had taken there, and was now coming out to meet me. 
He hastily grabbed the papers from my hand, glanced at 
each page, perceived that there were no suggested correc- 
tions, and only one or two very unimportant additions, one 
of which he instantly scratched off as a palpable mistake. 

" Ha, ha ! " he said, well satisfied. " I didn't think you 
would find much to improve. I flatter myself I see most of 
what there is to see when I look at a thing. And now, just 
come a few steps with me along my way home. I want to 
ask you a thing or two upon another subject" 

Williams' nmd home was up the path which I had but 
now descended and across the higher tracts beyond. I 
accompanied him reluctantly, surmising rightly that Nepen- 
thes would prove to be the subject upon which he desired to 
talk to me. 

"I am not without some little information concerning 
her," he told me. " For instance, I know about these theo- 
logico - metaphysical confabulations with the esteemed 
Bindley. Moreover," he chuckled, "I have actually seen 
her once or twice, when neither she nor you suspected my 
neighbourhood. Mind, I am much disposed to be vexed 
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with yon, Robert Fellowes. You are a young man who 
value yourself on your mental attainments, and yet you 
know and you care so little about science, about the ex- 
cellent and deeply significant wonders of natural philosophy, 
that you let a most unique object of study remain for 
months under your very nose without making a single ob- 
servation, experiment, or reflection upon it However, I am 
not concerned to upbraid you. You are no worse than the 
vast, the overwhelming majority, of mankind. The true 
man of science has always been something of a phcenix." 
He paused, frowned and pouted out his lips, then continued 
very briskly : 

" No matter for that ! No matter ! Now tell me this : 
Have you found out anything more concerning your 
Nepentihes, as you call herf" 

I answered briefly, " No." 

" Has she had any letters or written any ? ** 

"No." 

" Does she seem to be content f " 

"On the whole, yes, — she has seemed content — as far 
as was possible." 

" She shows, of course, no inclination to embrace Christ- 
ianity 1 " 

" No, none." 

"It's a curious circumstance — Bindley and that young 
girl who waits upon her seem to me to be the only two 
persons who feel towards her as if there were no distinction 
of race. Don't tell me you feel so — you are most peculiarly 
and strongly affected by that difference ! Well, now, it is 
also clear to me that Bindley and that young creature 
are precisely the two persons about her who are most 
definitely and genuinely Christian. Isn't it an odd coinci- 
dence? No doubt you have not noticed it. At first I 
rubbed my eyes. 'What,' says I to myself, 'is it true 
after all ? Is Christianity — where it actually and not merely 
nominally exists — is it, as it professes to be, the leveller of 
race-barriers?' A very interesting speculation. However, 
in the one of these two cases I very soon perceived that 
there was more than Christianity at work. I don't know 
whether any one else observed it, but I saw it at once, on 
one of these occasions I told you of. Poor old Bindley's in 
love with her ! Temperamentally he is a very singular man 
— reputed himself, and was reputed, a misogynist. I always 
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fancied that if some one very unusual — some one who offered 
a certain unique blending of the highly intellectual, the 
curiously emotional, and the romantic — ^were to come along, 
he would soon find out he was much the same as all the rest 
of us. I should not wonder if he were to make her an offer 
of marriage. It would be fairly disastrous for him, of 
course. She would not look at hiuL All the barriers are 
upon her side — high as ever ! She's as conscious of what 
she considers her superiority of race as I should be if I 
liyed with a herd of baboona . . . Has she put any one to 
sleep again of late V* 

" No." 

" They say your household has much improved since she 
has made a part of it Is that so f " 

" I believe it is." 

" Does she still prepare her own food, and live apart from 
you all?" 

" Yes." 

" And that young girl goes in and out and waits upon her 
at all times f ... By the way, my good friend, who is that 
young girl ? " 

" Why should you want to know V* 1 blurted forth in a 
sudden, furious voice, my cheeks flaming red. 

Williams stopped short and looked at me, winked hard, 
and then burst into his mighty, jovial laugh, which, in the 
sensitive ears of youth, had a coarse and jarring sound. 

"Why do I want to know, he asks. Why, man alive, 
you may be thankful if your doors are not besieged by 
young men 'wanting to know,' before many months are 
over ! I suppose you have eyes in your head, — I suppose 
you have found out before this that that girl's a beauty ! 
You may give other people credit for having eyes too, 
though. Beauty like that, you know — ^it's like love or the 
sun ; it will not be hid. — Why, let me tell you, when I was 
a youngster, I once saw Lady Hamilton ; — you know whom I 
mean. It was but a long look, but it set me afire for many a 
day. Heavens ! . . . Well, she was not one whit more beauti- 
ful than that young hussy you've got at the Manor House. 
More brilliant, I grant you ! more dazzling and overpowering ! 
But she was then in the very heyday of her beauty and her 
love ; while this little thing is only in her dawn. A good 
child too — I am sure of it ! Good, and as clever as you 
make them. Well, well, if only this old carcase were forty 

N 
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years younger ! But I should like to know where the 
dickens she was raised. It was your brother, I suppose, 
happened upon her. Now — now," as I began an angry dis- 
clflomer, *' don't make an arrant fool of yourself. I tell 
you I know she's good. But, bless me, somebody once told 
me that your respected brother lets neither man, woman, nor 
beast set foot within his house, without their being of his 
own elect There ! There ! I admit I may be mistaken. 
I admit that I get confused oyer that kind of gossip, and 
fasten the wrong tail on to the wrong dog. No doubt it was 
somebody else altogether. There's my cart. I am in a 
confounded hurry. Qood-bye to you ! Qood-bye, and be a 
good boy ! " 

We had reached the spot where our path joined the high- 
road, where his pony-trap had been left to wait for him. He 
gave me a nudge and another of his sly winks instead of a 
handshake, sprang in with his usual clumsy agility, and was 
soon being whirled off by his impatient Jehu. Heartily glad 
was I as I saw the last of his broad back disappearing round 
a bend of the road. 

My impulse was now to rush home. I must be near Polly; 
I must bie near Nepenthes. I must look upon Polly again, 
with eyes quickened to see as I had never seen her before. 
I had rapidly covered the level part of my way, and had 
arrived again at the edge of the descent, when, to my intense 
irritation, my progress was arrested. Martha Batten rose 
up suddenly from the shelter of some young trees which 
overhung the brow of the hill, and, coming forward, stood 
large and firmly planted in the narrow path. 

" Oh, Master Robert ! " she exclaimed earnestly. " I do be 
that glad to set eyes on you. I marked you going up the 
hill, and I've been watching your return. And now, I do b^ 
of you, stop for a minute and listen to me. I've such a thing 
to ask of you." 

I remembered the heavy misfortune that had just be- 
fallen her, and, with an effort, restrained my vexation and 
impatience. 

" I am very sorry for you, Mrs Batten. What a mercy 
you were not in the cottage ! " 

" I suppose it is ! The parsons teU us there's a mercy in 
ever3rthing. I'm not gainsaying it ; though some of them 
mercies do seem small like, don't they ? Well, I've told you 
before, Master Robert, I takes thii^ cheerful. For the 
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most part I do. Fve taken this turn out of house and home 
▼ery cheerful I don't somehow feel to fret over it much, 
and I'm wellnigh settled over at old mother Cranch'a She's 
letting me have the half of her cottage. . . . But there's one 
thing I can't take with that lightness, as it were. No, that 
I can't It isn't the destruction like of the cottage, Master 
Robert ; no, it's what there is behind that — I'm scared ; I'm 
scared out of my senses to think of it" 

Whatever her fears were, her face bore testimony to their 
genuineness. I was surprised to see how greatly Uie ruddy 
vigour of her appearance and the boldness of her glance had 
been impaired ; and surprised also, in my stupidity, to think 
that a thunderstorm should have put her in such a quake. 

"I didn't know," I remarked, "that you minded the 
lightning so much, except when it actually injured you." 

" Lightning ! " cried she with the utmost scorn ; " and did 
you think it was the lightning I was scared of?" She 
paused to laugh heartily, though mirthlessly, at such a 
notion, and then added : " Ay, and did you think it was 
nothing but the lightning that burnt up my cottage t Did 
you that ? " 

" Why, yes ! " — ^more and more astonished. " Dr Williams 
tells me it was struck severely in three places at least." 

She stood awestruck, her jaw fallen. " Three places ! and 
likely more ! And I thought it was but twa And now do 
you tell me that was nothing but pure lightning ? Do yon 
tell me there ain't no meaning in that ? Do you ? " 

" Well, I suppose, as it happened, the storm broke at its 
very worst just exactly over your cottage. It might have 
chanced to break a quarter of a mile off, this way or that, 
and then you would have escaped and some other place, 
which perhaps did not matter so much, would have borne 
the brunt of it all It was very unlucky." 

" Unlucky, was it ? And you don't see no more in't nor 
that ? You don't see that it was an ill-will ? that it was 
done so on purpose ? " 

" You mean the will of God 1 " said I in perplexity. 

" I mean the will of the devil," she cried out passionately, 
" of that there black devil from foreign parts that you do 
harbour in your house. I'm not the only one as knows it 
She's got power. Oh, she can raise a storm, and she can bid 
it to strike where she will ! She's a mighty powerful witch 
— ^that's what she is. I don't say as she's done no particular 
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harm — not yet. But she's bewitched most of you folks at 
the Manor House — every one talks of it. And I knowed 
from the first that I saw her — when she did look so large- 
like and full at me that night — that she did ill-look me. 
Oh, she did ! And she's ill-wished me ever since. Don't 
you make no mistake about it" 

I stared at her incredulously. " Mrs Batten, you astound 
me ! I cannot tell you how you astound me ! That a 
woman of your good sense should entertain for one moment 
such a fooUsh, such a mad superstition ! " 

" Ah ! but you're bewitched yourself. That's what it is ! 
You was the first that she did get hold of. There was many 
passed a remark upon it And your brother — poor soul ! — 
he's bewitched too. She's cast a spell on him, and on his 
silly wife, and on the parson ; yes, and on that old Williams, 
who thinks he can see through a wall with his eyes shut 
She has ! She's not cast a spell upon me, however, for why 
not f Because she knows — she knows right enough by her 
power what the devil gave her, what kind of a woman I am, 
and my manner of life. And she's proud — as proud as the 
devil's own self ; she won't have nothing to do with me. . . . 
No, no, stop a bit longer ! Hear me out, Master Robin, do ! 
I'm in sore troubla Don't be so impatient with ma ... I 
tell you she will have nothing to do with me — not in the 
way of keeping me quiet like, or drawing me up to her. 
But she have her reason for ill-wishing me, and it's this, — 
it's young Polly. She do like that young maid. 'Tis a 
strange thing, but she haven't bewitched her — ^not yet ; but 
she do like her, I'm told, the best of any. And Polly— oh, 
how she do hate and abhor me ! And I tell you. Master 
Robin, — I tell you, it's for that there Polly's sake as the witch 
do do harm. I knows it ! I knows it well ! " 

It was in vain that I argued against this belief with the 
greatest earnestness, and with all the persuasive eloquence 
at my command. Farrago of nonsense as it all was, and 
indignant as it made me, I could not pass it by in mere 
contempt. Nay, I confess I was afraid of it. We lived 
surrounded by ignorant and violent men — men in whose eyes 
the charge of witchcraft still represented a horrible reality. 
They were apt to be swayed by such a woman as Batten — 
courageous, hearty, and muscular, an easy liver, and in tem- 
per a match for ten. Once aroused, their hostility was only 
too likely to be brutal and relentlesa 
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I exerted my will and my wits to the utmost, but, as I 
said, in vain : nothing would move her from the conviction 
that Nepenthes knew all her most secret deeds, and that 
Polly was her bitter enemy, using the other's unholy power 
to work evil upon her. 

*' Well," I asked at last in despair, " and what am I to do 
in this?" 

" Why," she answered, " I tell you the clean truth. Fve 
not a wish for harm to a soul of you alL I oughtn't to 
speak of your brother — leastways not to you, so young and 
all But I will say this : I'm not the woman to turn against 
a man — not when I've had that feeling for him as I've had for 
my old HugL If I'm wicked — why I'm wicked, and be 
damned to it ! That's what I say. . . . Lor', you smile at 
that, do you ? And yet you're so solemn-like. . . . But what 
I mean is this. Your brother Hugh has set his mind on 
that there jewel-chest, and he's well content to let things 
bide as they be for the present; and for his sake I don't 
wish to maJce no kind of disturbance. And as for that 
Polly — of course, we all know as there's every man within 
ten mile as has heard about her, and raving about her 
being so beautiful — and how they will frame to get a sight 
of her. My, but you look pretty ruddy yourself! Well, 
I'm not jealous of Polly — no, not a bit I've had 
my day — some of it, and some's not over yet She's good, 
Polly is. She'll be good to the end of her days. She 
can't help it — it's in her. Now, I'd rather be a mighty 
sight less handsome, and have a little fun and naughtiness 
in me. If she'd had spunk, I won't say as I shouldn't 
have hated her, very natural like. But she ain't got no 
spunk, and so I wishes her no harm. That's my mind, 
Master Robin. You're a very kind young gentleman, 
though to be sure you're not so lively with women as I 
used to admire — and it have eased my mind to have spoken 
free to you. I'm not so scared as I was." 

" But what are you asking me to do ? " was again my 
desperate question. 

** Why, you just make it all clear — in your nice, pretty 
way, you know — that Martha Batten knows what they're 
up to. Only if they give over now she do forgive them this 
time, and won't think no more about it. Say as Martha 
Batten wishes no wrong by any one, and is agreeable to serve 
any one if desired. . . . Oh, you'll do this for me, Master liobin, 
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won't ye t Yon can speak prettier nor any one. And don't 
you think (for you've got a kind heart of your own)— don't 
you think it's a bit hard on me ? I'm smful, I know— oh 
yes, no doubt — ^but I've seen a lot of trouble, and never 
made no fuss ; and I've stood by them as tmstened to me 
through thick and thin, I have. Don't you think it's hard 
now, for a woman like me, to be so ill-wished and driven dis- 
trackit, all along of a little chit like Polly, what don't know 
nothing of life — and most likely never will ? " 

I could not make the absuid promise she required, — ^for 
how was it possible to entreat Nepenthes and Polly to desist 
from a persecution of which they hcbd never in their remotest 
thoughts been guilty? And I fear I grew rather surly 
towaxds the end of our interview. She bounced off at last, 
railing at herself for having calculated on the help of a fool, 
whom a witch had bereft of the little sense that was bom 
with him ; and I meanwhile continued my course downhill 
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BABY HUQH'S BBOAPAD& 



I WENT but a short distance, however. I felt it to be a 
necessity to get some order into my troubled and confused 
ideas, — to adjust my mind, at least in some degree, to the new 
points of view upon which it hcbd so suddenly been thrust. 
A mossy boulder, lying in shadow by the wayside, invited 
me to sit down for a while and reflect ; and there I remained 
for some considerable time, staring at the walls of the 
ruined cottage and at the disconsolate garden, which were 
spread out in a kind of bird's-eye landscape below me. 
Without paying him any attention, I saw Ruggins loitering 
about the place. The smoke of his black pipe ascended to 
my nostril, and his footsteps went clank, clank upon the 
uneven flags which paved the path from the gate to the 
house door. Evidently he was much at leisure, and had no 
present reason for desiring concealment. 

Busied with my own cogitations, yet idly following hia 
movements, I suddenly perceived him give a slight start and 
utter a short laugh. His eyes seemed to be fixed on some 
object moving up towards the gate from the lower ground, 
which intervening trees partly hid from my sight. I was 
listlessly wondering what it might be that interested him so 
much, when my ears were astonished by shrill and peremp- 
tory calls of " Faver ! Faver 1 ** uttered in the unmistakable 
tones of Baby HugL What in the world was the child 
doing here ? And alone, too, as it would seem. I rose to my 
feet, saying to myself, with lazy discontent, that I supposed 
I must take him home, and at least make some pretence of 
scolding him for his adventuresomeness. He called again 
once or twice, and then I beheld him, — ^his yellow hair shining 
in the sun, and his face showing like a little scarlet patch 
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beneath it, as he toiled with his usual sturdy determination 
up to the gate. Ruggins opened the gate for him with a 
mock ceremoniousness, and Hughie, having scrutinised first 
him and then the blackened house-front wiui a consequential 
air, entered the garden slowly and pompously, and seemed 
to make some inquiry of the man, who answered very good- 
naturedly. The child's bold ways, which had increased 
much of late, and were reckoned by Rose and the servant- 
maid to be excessively naughty, had made him a general 
favourite outside the bounds of the nursery and the kitchen. 
It seemed plain to me that Ruggins was highly flattered by 
the infant's notice and conversation, and there being to my 
thinking no reason for immediate interference, I sat down 
again upon the boulder and watched their proceedings with 
great amusement. Their mutual behaviour was in my eyes 
pretty to see, and no harm at all in it. 

Hughie, of course, took the command, his attitude and 
gestures and the tones of his shrill voice betokening his 
eager curiosity and his sense of patronage ; while Ruggins, 
on his side, bore himself with sober and humorous meek- 
ness. Their words were undistinguishable by me, but 
evidently my young nephew soon signified his desire to 
examine the cottage, marching grandly towards it in 
the company of his respectful and admiring entertainer. 
I suppose he was disappointed with what he saw there, 
for they both shortly emerged again into the garden, and 
Ruggins having found an old stool, and a flower-pot krge 
enough to be turned over and used as a seat, they both 
sat down solemnly, and conversed together. No doubt 
Baby Hugh took this opportunity of mentioning the fact 
that he was hungry, for by -and -by the man produced 
from his pocket a good-sized bundle, which he proceeded 
to unroll beneath the youngster's intent gaze— displaying, 
I believe, a quantity of bread and cheese and sections of 
a meat-pie. A good share of the dainties was divided up 
into convenient portions by the aid of a tremendous jack- 
knife, and, after being carefully arranged upon a handker- 
chief by way of plate, was deposited in Hughie's minute 
lap for his consumption. Hughie, however, was so dazzled 
by the size and splendour of the jack-knife that he was 
unable to bring his mind down to the viands before him^ 
until he had handled for himself the wonderful instrument 
This the anxious Ruggins permitted for a second or two, 
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being manifestly relieved when he had it safe in his 
breeches- pocket again. Then, at length, did Hughie con- 
descend to eat Ruggins, to begin with, gazed at him 
complacently, forgetting his share of the food, — which 
Hughie perceiving was mightily offended. They were to 
be two big men eating together, — and how could they be 
that, if Ruggins was so stupid as not to perform his 
part properly ? Accordingly, in response to most lively 
injunctions, he also fell to, and the meal was consumed 
on both sides with the highest feelings of pleasure and 
importanca 

In my simplicity, as I told you, I saw not a vestige of 
harm in all this ; nay, if any one had asked me, I should 
have said there was much good in it for both of them. 
I would not have consented to interrupt their entertain- 
ment for any consideration short of the most serious ; but, 
unfortunately, there now appeared upon the scene one 
whose ideas were very different indeed from mine. 

This was no other than the redoubtable father of Hughie 
in person. He came swinging up the path with his long, 
light stride, turned in at the gate, and then stopped dead, 
transfixed presumably by what he saw before him. It 
was an additional bit of bad luck that just a moment 
ago Hughie had found fault with his inverted flower-pot 
as uncomfortable, and had graciously accepted a seat on 
Ruggins' knee instead. He was even now proceeding to 
settle himself thereon and to spread out the handkerchief 
containing yet a few fragments of the feast, and Ruggins' 
whole attitude was intensely expressive of his pride and 
gratification, when a violent exclamation from my brother 
cruelly changed their happiness and goodwill into wrath 
and dismay. You can imagine how sorry I was witnessing 
it. Hugh thundered out his words so loudly that I could 
hear them where I sat 

''Damn you, you impudent scoundrel! Put the child 
down ! What do you mean by this insolence ? Did you 
suppose I would let my son associate with a dirty rascal 
like you ? " 

Ruggins bounded up in an instant, as if he had been 
burnt or stung. He set the child roughly on his feet, 
and the food they had been eating so pleasantly together 
was scattered upon the earth. 

"Come here, Hughie," bade the father sternly. 
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Hughie stood still, looking from the dark purple -red 
face of Ruggins to the fierce and livid one of Hugh, 
with a kind of stubborn consternation. 

"Do you hear what I say, sir? Come here to me at 
once," Hugh repeated, in a voice which must have seemed 
terrific to so small a child. This time Hughie obeyed, yet 
still without any hurry. I could not hear the words that 
followed. My brother spoke to Hughie with great em- 
phasis and severity, making gestures at the same time 
towards the other man, who stood with his feet wide 
apart facing them defiantly, and uttering from time to 
time a mocking laugh or snort It was sufiSciently ap- 
parent that the whole speech was of a tenor insulting 
to Ruggins, and also that it had some effect on the 
child; for Hughie now held his head a little bent, and 
surveyed his late messmate from under downcast brows, 
in the peculiar way of very young children when moved 
by a self-righteous, yet half-fearful indignation. I pitied 
Ruggins heartily, and could not blame him when at length 
his feelings burst from him in a torrent of incoherent 
blasphemy. 

" Stop your cursed tongue ! " Hugh then shouted. " I'll 
not have the child's ears fouled with it. By Qod, if you 
don't stop, I'll pommel you within an inch of your life ! " 
This was verily the Hugh of the old days before Nepenthes 
came. 

Such menaces, as was to be expected, only provoked 
Ruggins to language yet more furious and objectionable; 
and, in the end, Hugh was forced to seize the child up 
and carry him off beyond the precincts of the garden, 
amid the derisive laughter of his enemy, who evidently 
considered this proceeding as tantamount to an acknow- 
ledgment of defeat. But he exulted too soon. Hugh set 
the child down upon the path, and, I suppose, either bade 
him stay where he was put, or told him to go on in the 
direction of home, and he himself returned to the garden. 
When I saw him coming again, I waited no longer. There 
would be a desperate fight between them, and, instinct- 
ively, I felt I must at least make an attempt to prevent 
it On a mere unreasoning impulse, then, I scuttered 
down the hillside. I am certain I could have done nothing 
effectual between these two powerful and insensate men, 
over neither of whom I had any formidable hold; but I 
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arrived to find that a kindly fate had for once been be- 
forehand with my good intentiona There was a disorder 
in the appearance of the antagonists which seemed to in- 
dicate that they had abready come to blows, — but, at the 
moment I reached them, they were standing, comparatively 
harmless in spite of the fury of their looks, one on 
either hand of the stalwart figure of Mrs Batten. How 
she had contrived this, I know not — but her power over 
both these men was many-sided, and went deeper than 
muscular strength or even a sharp tongue could avail to 
strik& 

So far as the combat had gone, I judged, on comparing 
their aspect, that it was Hugh who had had the best 
of it. 

There are worse ways of settling a qusurel than a stand- 
up fight; and as I saw Ruggins moving off with sullen 
rage and hatred expressed in his countenance, I wondered 
whether it might not have been better after all to leave 
the two to themselves. Yet, with temper on both sides 
so exasperated, there was considerable risk of a fatal 
termination to the brawl; and though the loss of neither 
of these characters need have been deplored by humanity, 
the death of either one of them, in such circumstances, 
would have proved extremely inconvenient in several ways 
to a number of innocent persons. 

"Just like your impudence, you vermin, comin' about 
my place," snarled Batten after the retreating Ruggins. 
"I'll teach you better manners, and to know where 
you're not wanted." 

"You wait, old lady," that hero retorted. "Before 
six months are up you'll come cooing to me for help; 
ay, and you'll be sorry as you did never ask me whieit 
I did come here for to-day." 

Therewith he was gone, and Batten and my brother 
glanced meaningly at one another. My presence was ob- 
viously an embarrassment to them both; but nevertheless, 
more out of contrariety than for any other reason, I did 
not choose to withdraw. The woman, after short hesita- 
tion, turned into her quondam abode, and I casually 
inquired : 

"Where did you leave Hughie?" 

Hugh looked at nie with a long, unseeing stare, as if 
it gave him some trouble to dismiss one train of thought 
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and take up another. No doubt there was more than 
met the eye in the remarkable success of Mrs Batten's 
intervention, and he could not help dwelling upon it 

"Hughie is somewhere on the path down the hill," 
he replied at last; then added warmly, "Poor little 
fellow! Now if you want some one to pity, your com- 
passion would be better bestowed on him than on your 
romantic Indian adventuress." 

"Well, it's hardly so ill with him as all that," said I 
testily. 

" Isn't it ? " cried he. " And who can be worse off than a 
little child whose mother detests and neglects him t That 
child has no one in the world who really cares for him but 
me; and I am no fit company for him — ^you need not 
suppose I don't know that. He wants a mother, and he's 
not got one." 

" He's growing very lively and active," I began. 

"Of course he is," he interrupted, "and she will not 
think of him or contrive employment for hiuL Most 
mothers seem able to do so for their growing children. 
He'll hobnob with any one, and dare anything, that boy ! 
Which means — if I don't find some way to prevent it — ^that 
he'll grow up to be such another man as myself. And Qod 
forbid it ! — Gkxi forbid ! . . . But come ! we'd better go and 
find him." 

We walked down the steep slope in silence. Hugh ap- 
peared to have relinquished whatever purpose had originally 
brought him up hither, and to be rummating with bitterness 
upon the education of his son. I heard him mutter " Damn 
her!" two or three times under his breath; and, though 
truly sorry for him as to this one particular, I could not 
help reflecting that he had done himself no more than 
justice in esteeming his company unsuitable for a young 
child. 

We came upon Master Hughie at the foot of the hill, in 
a place where the path had a wide green border on eiUier 
hand, flanked by lines of straggling hedgerow. He was 
sitting on the grass and, by his attitude, appeared to be 
feeling miserable. When he saw us he got up slowly, 
and remained standing where he was till we came up to 
him. 

" Now, Hughie, how came you to run away from home 
like this ? What did you do it for ? " Hugh asked of him 
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sternly. The sternness, or so I conjectured, was connected 
with the purpose underlying this inquiry : he almost 
desired to be told that Rose had been ui^nd, or had told 
the child not to fidget her with his play. 

"Polly couldn't play wif me 'is mominV* Hughie 
answered, with voice and looks of solemn misery. 

" Polly ? What had Polly got to do with it ? Does she 
often play with you ? " 

" When Polly done hers work, Polly plays wif me evewy 
day before dinner. But her was vewy busy to-day, so her 
couldn't" 

1 had known nothing of this, being as a rule much 
occupied during the whole forenoon; and you may easily 
imagine how I exaggerated this fresh instance of her good- 
ness into something perfectly angelic. I caught my breath 
over it, and reddened, and smiled idiotically ; and it was a 
good thing the other two were so deeply absorbed in their 
own afi^Ekirs that they had no attention to spare for me. 

" But why did you run away, Hughie ? Why did you 
come here? That was very naughty — being a bad 
boy." 

"Muwer said to Minnie, 'I spec faver's gone to see 
Missis Banty's cottage, 'cos it lightened in it' And Hughie 
wanted to see Missis Banty's cottage wif faver." 

This was a reason which the father's heart could not 
gainsay, and he answered very mildly : " Well, well, you 
mustn't do such a thing again. Now you understand, don't 
you ? You can play all over the garden, you know, but you 
mustn't go outside the garden gate by yourself. If you do 
this again I shall have to whip you." 

Baby Hugh's face grew longer and longer ; the comers of 
his mouth began to twitch ; and when his father had done 
speaking he lifted up his voice and burst into a loud 
boohoo. Hugh was for scolding him as a bad-tempered, 
naughty, obstinate boy ; but I noticed an expression of face, 
and a peculiar quality in the crying, which led me to strike 
in with the inquiry : 

" Have you got a pain, Hughie ? " 

At that the energy of the weeping was redoubled, and 
laying one fat sunburnt hand upon the part affected, while 
with the knuckles of the other he severely pommelled his 
right eye, Hughie wailed: 

Ise got a hurt in myse tummick." 



li 
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"That villain has poisoned him!'' cried out Hugh in 
instant panic 

" Nonsense, nonsense,'' said I. "As if children never had 
the stomach-ache. It was only likely he would get it after 
what he had been eating — meat-pie and cheese. Not at all 
the right thing for such a babe." 

Hugh, not much heeding my talk, gathered the sufferer 
up in his arms and set off home at a rapid stride. The 
pain seemed to increase, and Baby Hugh lamented himself 
vigorously, thereby augmenting his father's alarm, and 
quickening his pace. I chid myself rather as I walked, 
thinking that young Polly, if it had been she who watched 
them from the Mil, would assuredly have chosen the 
spreading of that unwholesome repast as the proper moment 
to intervene, — and how in that exercise of ordinary prudence 
on behalf of the youngster's digestion, she would probably 
have been preventing the untoward occurrences of the suc- 
ceeding hour. 

At the side -gate of the Manor garden my brother 
paused. 

" Robert," he said in a low voice, instinct with a strange 
ferocity, " will you carry him indoors ? From your hands 
perhaps his mother may receive him. The fact is, I dare 
not trust myself to see or to speak to her just now. You 
can tell her as much as I about what is amisa I shall 
go off, meanwhile, and fetch Williams. I'm not satisfied 
as to what this is." 

I was heartily glad to have it in my power to avert a 
meeting between him and Rose while this mood was upon 
hiuL Whimpering and sighing. Baby Hugh was transferred 
into my arms, and I brought him hastily into the house, 
calling for Rose as I entered. She came running, and, on 
seeing the child in my arms, uttered the wildest exclamations 
of relief. 

" Oh, I have been so terrified ! We have searched for him 
everywhere. Where did you find him ? Oh ! the naughty, 
naughty boy ! " 

I checked her reproaches, persuading her first of all to 
attend to Hughie's pains ; and as she bore him off upstairs, 
I said to her : 

" Rose, when you have got him pretty comfortable, would 
you come for a minute to the parlour ? There is something 
I so much want to say to you." 
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She assented carelessly ; and it was with that same care- 
less, indifferent mien that, about half an hour afterwards, 
she came into the parlour. I had spent the interval in self- 
upbraiding, charging myself with disregard of her, and 
working myself up to the pitch of courage and hopefulness 
requisite for giving her those brotherly counsels which I 
thought my duty. 

I cannot flatter myself that I spoke otherwise than very 
clumsily, yet so forlorn was this poor creature that any 
notice taken of her, even if it had the character of fault- 
finding, was piteously welcome. 

She most humbly — too humbly— confessed herself greatly 
in the wrong concerning Hughie ; confessed that tendance 
of him was a weariness to her, that she did not love him as 
a mother ought, that she would be glad if she never need 
see him again. 

" But, dear Rose," said I, " if you were resolute in doing 
your duty towards him, you would find your affection for 
him become stronger. I am sure of it. And besides, there 
would then be no cause of friction between yourself and 
Hugh, and so you would be much more comiortable and 
happy." 

" I suppose," she said drearily, " you want me to give 
you a promise that I will try and do better, — but I can't. 
I can't. I know I shall never do any better. I shall go 
on as I am till I die." 

" No, no ! " I asserted encouragingly. " Only think how 
young you are. If you could only pluck up a heart you 
would soon be all right" And I let myself go in a little 
exhortation, which I tried with all my might to make 
effectively cheering and affectionate. 

When this came to an end she sat silent for a very long 
time, plucking at the edge of the table-cloth, and pleating it 
between her fingers. 

" You don't understand, Robert," she then began, speak- 
ing slowly and with odd emphasis, her eyes cast down. 
" What I do or don't do is not so much of my own choosing. 
You forget, — I am benumbed." Then, with a flash, she 
lifted her eyes to mine, and hissed rather than spoke : " Oh, 
I hate — I hate your Nepenthes ! Oh ! if she would but go 
away, — if I could only make her go ! " 

She sprang up gesticulating crazily, and ran about the 
room, giving vent to passionate outcries of detestation ; and 
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I was SO amazed at all this that I sat there speechless and 
stupefied. 

The fit soon spent itself, however, and perhaps it acted 
upon her somewhat as the opening of a safety-valve, for she 
presently sat down and spoke more composedly and reason- 
ably than before. 

" It was very sensible of you, Robert, not to make a fuss, 
and try to stop me. I feel better now. It does me good to 
say it out to some one. Of course, you think me mad and 
dreadful. Only, I assure you, it is all against my wilL I 
have tried to like her. I know I ought to be grateful to 
her. But her presence here is a nightmare to me. I cannot 
be myself. I am haunted. I feel her everywhere about — 
waking and sleeping. Sometimes I shudder to think that 
one day I shall do something terrible, just to be rid of her." 

This talk began to make me angry. 

" You forget one thing," I said. " Except for his displeasure 
about Hughie, my brother has been quite friendly and gentle 
in his manner towards you since Nepenthes has been here ; 
and everything is peaceful in the household. You know as 
well as I do that, if her presence and its good influence were 
withdrawn, you would have a repetition of the awful scenes 
which took place before she came. You are better off 



as it is." 



She half admitted the truth of that "All the same," 
she continued obstinately, " I hate her — though I myself 
hardly know why. She is like a changeling from a worse 
world than thi& And now I will tell you one thing 
in particular, which makes me certain she is eviL — You 
know how patiently Mr Bindley has been here, day 
after day, day after day, talking to her, teaching her, 
telling her God's truth. Well, yesterday morning when 
he came she must have shown herself to him as she really is, 
for I saw him — I saw him, with my own eyes from my bed- 
room window, rushing out of the garden as if he were half 
frantic with horror. I have never seen anything like it : he 
was quite distraught And you know he has not been here 
to-day. Now, never tell me that a wise and learned man 
like Mr Bindley would have been so horrified at merely a 
little thing. No, he saw that time the evil that is in her ; 
indeed any one, who is not bewitched, may easily see it any 
day in her face. It is a pity he has wasted so much time 
on her. Many a poor, sad woman would have been com- 
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forted and rejoiced by only a thousandth part of the atten- 
tion and kindness he has given to this stranger, who comes 
from Heaven knows where." 

" There's a very different interpretation from yours, Rose, 
to be put upon what you saw/' I said, rising from my chair 
after a few minutes' reflection. " And I say once more, if 
you are unhappy with Nepenthes in your house, you will 
nevertheless do well to bear in mind that you have been, 
and that you would be, yet far more unhappy without 
her." 

Having enunciated this as impressively as I could, I left 
her, further conversation on the subject seeming uselesa 

I need not trouble you with any account of my feelings 
and meditations during the fore part of that afternoon, nor 
yet with my endeavours to obtain a glimpse of Polly, or a 
word or two concerning Nepenthes. After revolving a 
thousand times all the matters I had heard from Dr 
Williams and Martha Batten, and quenching, with the 
ready dauntlessness of youth, the alarms aroused by the 
latter's mooting of witchcraft, I sat down in my favourite 
nook upon the clifi^ and surrendered myself to tibe delights 
of revising my poem and composing another. 

After an absence of a couple of hours, I made my way 
back to the Manor House by a roundabout field-path. The 
day was now westering, and the clear air resounded with the 
subdued evening chatter of innumerable birds seeking their 
nests and chosen roosts for the night. Already the fragrance 
of twilight flowers was lavishly cast abroad to woo the 
senses of sleepy, soft-winged moths, waking now in their 
unsuspected hiding-places, and preparing to issue forth. 

The light, shrinking downwards from the zenith, brightened 
and deepened over the glowing heart of the west, whence 
a dappled and fiery track ran shorewards over the sea, like 
the vision of a bridge between time and eternity. 

Having done all I could for the unhappy members of my 
family, I dismissed them from mind, and sauntered along 
the familiar paths, thinking my own thoughts, lingering 
here to catch a glimpse of brown wings flitting in the hedge- 
row, or the round watchful eyes of a mother bird upon her 
nest, — pausing there to fill my hands with the tall and 
graceful umbels of the wild parsley, which was flowering 
with stately profusion on the borders of every meadow. 

These I designed to give Polly for the decoration of 

O 
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Nepenthes' attic chamber, and as I traversed the garden 
I pleased mjrself with childishly imagining how she would 
receive them and arrange them. But all such ideas were 
instantly put to flight on my passing inside the house. 
There the whole air was rent with shrieks and sobs and 
wild prolonged wailing, amid which, at intervals, could be 
heard my brother's voice speaking in tones of hard scorn* 
Hurrying into the parlour, whence these sounds proceeded, 
I found Rose in such a state of hysterical passion as I had 
never seen before, — not even when Tony died. Her frantic 
looks and gestures, her face disfigured by weeping, her dis- 
hevelled hair falling all over her shoulders, and, sdll more, 
broken and overturned objects lying about the room, bespoke 
indeed almost a maniacal degree of frenzy. Hugh sat 
sombrely by. Against him she was raving; but she had 
worked herself up to such a pitch of mad excitement that 
she was incapable of coherent speech, and though she sprang 
towards me at once, and tried to inform me what were her 
wrongs, I could gather nothing beyond the fact that he was 
the wrong-doer. I was indignant with him nevertheless. 

" For shame ! " I cried to hinL " What have you done 
to her ? Are you literally a fiend incarnate that you can 
torture a woman like thisr->your own wife, and the mother 
of your child ? " 

He regarded me sullenly. There seemed no compunction 
in him so far as Rose's su^ering was concerned, yet he was 
not at the moment inclined to violent altercation. 

" I came home," he said, ** and found Hughie cr3ring in 
bed. He complained that he was very sick and his head 
ached. I looked for his mother everywhere without success, 
till I thought of going to the churchyard. There she was — 
weeping over the grave of a dead child while the living one 
was calling for her. I told her what was in my mind, and I 
brought her away. Whatever I said or did, it was less than 
she deserves." 

Well, this, of course, stung Rose anew. There ensued 
yet wilder shrieks and more frantic gesticulations and 
rushing about the room. I was genuinely and thoroughly 
alarmed, and I did my best for her. Seeing that Hugh's 
presence inflamed her fury yet more, I persuaded him to 
leave her to me. I made her sit down, and then sat by her, 
holding her hand and talking to her soothingly and affec- 
tionately, — perhaps more affectionately than I felt I put 
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forth all my strength of will in the endeavoor to master her 
and to calm her — ^but quite ill vaia If for a few minutes I 
seemed to be succeeding, this was merely an effect of her 
own exhaustion. Again and again she broke out hysterically 
into the same weeping and raving, and after an hour spent 
in this way, appeared no nearer to recovering her self-control 
than at first. 

I was not only grieved, but acutely ashamed. The noise 
was so great that no person within the four walls of the 
house could fail to hear it; and I hated to think that 
Nepenthes must be listening in her distant chamber, and 
PoUy likewise — vexed no doubt at such disturbance of her 
mistress's quiet; — ^yes, and also the new youns servant, 
Minnie, now for the first time made acquainted wiUi the pos- 
sibilities lurking beneath the smooth surface of our ordinaiy 
household life. 

Drearily and softly the dusk deepened about us. My 
brother, I suppose, was occupied with Baby Hugh, and the 
servant too much frightened to bring in the lamp, so we 
remained for a long time in the twilight 

With each dragging sixty seconds my impatience increased, 
and my compassion for Rose seemed to dwindla 

At length, with a suddenness which itself came almost as 
a shock, she flung herself into a chair, and was stilL Oh, 
the relief of that stillness ! It was as if one had only 
endured to live through the past hour or two in the hope 
of it — and now it was come ! That voice had ceased. 

The cessation, however, lasted not long. After about five 
minutes of absolute quiet she began to talk again, but now 
it was much in her usual tones, except that she spoke 
somewhat rapidly. 

" If only I did not hate her so, I could do it. If she 
were some good angel sent by Qod to comfort me, I would 
fly to her. But must I give myself over to the devil ? — and 
all for a little rest ? They say Esau was wicked, who sold 
his birthright for pottage ; and what shall I be, if I sell my 
soul for one night's sleep ? Qod will punish me for it. He 
will separate me from Tony for ever and ever. No ! no ! " 
— here she cried aloud with her former vehemence — " No ! 
no ! I resist ! I resist ! I will not have it. Tony ! my 
darling — for your sake ! That I may see you again ! — I 
resist ! I resist ! " 

Her voice went shrilling through the awed twilight, and 
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I was moved anew to pity. I went towards her, but she 
waved me passionately away, and began her old ronning 
to and fro and sobbing, calling out from time to time, " I 
resist! I resist!'' 

And now the door opened, and, to my half-incredulous 
joy, Polly came in, bearing a lamp in her hand. She did 
not come alone; in the wake of the light there advanced, 
first the small and muffled yet so strangely commanding 
figure of Nepenthes, and belund her Hugh himself, heavy- 
footed, pale, and frowning. Nepenthes — her own sorrows 
still quick and painful within her — had come down to offer 
that relief which Eose superstitiously shrank from asking. 

Later on I discovered that this willingness had been 
brought about with no small difficulty by Polly, — who never 
entertained such scruples as I did where the Hindu lady 
was concerned, and being herself perfectly ready on all 
occasions to sacrifice her own inclination for another's good, 
was apt to be exceedingly firm in insisting upon a like 
sacrifice from other people, wherever she thought it right. 

No sooner did Rose perceive who it was that had entered 
than she flew to me, and clutching my arm with all her 
strength, entreated me pitifully. 

" Oh ! help me ! Robin dear, help me to resist her I Oh, 
Robin ! I don't want to lose my soul— oh, don't let me ! " 

I supported her, for she seemed almost fainting, and tried 
to encourage her. Meanwhile Polly and Hugh stood back, 
and Nepenthes, gliding forward with her noiseless footfall, 
came and stood opposite to us. 

Her veil was drawn so far over her features, and the 
shadow it cast was so deep, that I could see scarce anything 
of her face save the glint of her eyes, which were fixed 
upon Rose. All Rose's clamorous entreaties had soon died 
away, and then a long hush fell. Every one stood silent 
and motionless, — Rose gazing wildly and imploringly into 
those mysterious dark orbs, which continued steadily to 
gaze at her. I held her for a time upon my arm, and then 
began to lead her gently towards the couch, that she might 
lie down. Though this movement brought her to approach 
much nearer to Nepenthes, who stood between the couch 
and the table. Rose did not now offer any resistanca Like 
one dazed, she yielded to my hand, till suddenly, when she 
was already seated, she started up, broke away from me, and 
flung herself at Nepenthes' feet With her outflung hands 
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she would have touched the Hindu lady's robe, but a 
decisive gesture forbade this, and she let them fall 

"Oh! I beseech you/' she murmured in tones where 
strong desire seemed struggling with a dreamlike oppres- 
sion. " I am in your hands ! — I cannot help myself, I am 
in your hands ! You are putting me to sleep ! — to sleep ! 
I am glad — and I do thank you — ^yes, I do. But oh ! I 
beseech you, do not harm my soul! Don't make it im- 
possible for me ever to see him again ! Ah, don't ! " 

Tears ran down the poor face she lifted to Nepenthes. 

"Child," came the slow, sweet, and haughty answer, — 
" foolish child ! The Creator of the world he&TB not malice. 
The gift of sleep is good. As it is bestowed, so do you 
receive it, in simplicity. What is better thaji forgetful- 
nessl" 

" Oh, might I never wake ! " sighed the unhappy woman 
at her feet. 

Nepenthes closed her eyes and bowed her head, as if in 
submissive and terrible endurance of some inward pang. 
She made no further answer, and presently, by a movement 
of her hand, bade me lift Rose up and lay her on the coucL 
This was soon done ; and then, Polly having arranged a seat 
for Nepenthes upon the floor, we three were commanded to 
retire. I looked back longingly. My whole heart, as so 
often beneath her influence, was burning with an admira- 
tion, a gratitude, a passionate sympathy which, alas ! I was 
never suffered to express. Most ardently I desired to stay ; 
but a glance from her dismissed me with painfully throbbing 
pulses and a lump in my throat. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

BABY HUGH OBTS WHAT HE WANTS. 

Thb following week or two, though peaceful, was sad and 
dull Rose and Hugh were once more on a footing of 
mutual tolerance. On his side there was perhaps a more 
conciliatory behaviour than heretofore, and on hers some- 
thing more of sullen smouldering defiance. Yet over both 
the sway of that mysterious master-spirit was manifestly 
grown stronger — reinforced, no doubt, by the late exercise of 
its authority in the stilling of Eose's frenzy. 

During the hot and splendid days which led us on into 
the heart of June, Nepenthes and Polly remained invisible 
to all the household, spending the time in strict retirement 
in the attic chamber. With a great, and sometimes I fear 
a peevish, disappointment I watched the progress of my 
dearly loved garden. That spring I had lavished more 
thought and labour upon it than ever before, and well had 
these been rewarded, for I have never seen plants thrive and 
blossom better than they did then. But now Nepenthes, to 
whose pleasure I had dedicated my fragrant borders, would 
not come out and ei^joy them, and ere long — so I grumbled 
— ^the height of their early summer beauty would be past^ 
and all in vain. 

If Polly had sometimes walked in the garden and praised 
it, I should have felt it to be some compensation. But 
either by the increased dependence of Nepenthes upon her 
young attendant, or by the enhanced devotion of Polly to 
her mistress, these two were now never apart, and the girl 
would hardly even take advantage of the hours which were 
nominally her own for recreation and exercise. 

This new mode of life was to me, of course, most unsatis- 
factory. However, I did what I could to fill up the gap 
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left by their withdrawal I abandoned my old garden 
haunt, which was as remote as possible from the house, and 
established myself in another under a tree opposite the attic 
window. Here I pursued my regular studies, and employed 
my spare time in the making of verses ; and though I never 
obtained any glimpse of her who was my chief est inspira- 
tion, I was on the whole very fairly content 

Not so were either my brother or his little son. Poor 
Baby Hugh, except when I was able to amuse him, wandered 
about neglected as ever, sometimes fretful or disconsolate, 
more often busily engaged in schemes and adventures which 
were desperately exciting while in progress, but ended for the 
most part ignominiously in a whipping from his mother or 
some other untoward accident At such melancholy times as 
these, when his voice was raised on hidb^in bitter lamentation. 
Baby Hugh would wail for Polly. Why did not Polly play 
with him 1 Why could she not come and make his hurt 
better? Why was Polly gone away? Hearing which his 
father would sigh, and tell him in an iigured tone that 
Polly had now other business to attend to, and could not 
think any more of Hughie ; whereby Hughie was made to 
pity himself and to boohoo yet more veJbemently. 

At length, however, one glorious noonday, as I was 
returning from a reading with Bindley, I met Hu^h at 
the garden gate, who came towards me and said m an 
eager manner: 

" They have come out ! You will find them under the 
apple-trees in the old place." 

"What? — you mean Nepenthes and Polly?" I cried, 
astonished, yet not so much at the fact as at his excessive 
interest in it 

"Go to them, will you, Robert? Notice what humour 
Nepenthes is ia If she seems sentle and kindly, let me 
know ; I mean to ask a favour of her." 

" Why, what can that be ? " I burst out with jealous 
haste. "You shall not torment her." 

"You young fool!" he retorted. "Some day I will 
reckon with you." 

He flung off; and I, not troubling my head further 
about him, ran straight as a dart to the apple-trees, under 
whose shade I found, as he had said. Nepenthes and 
Polly. 

At that moment I had eyes only for Nepenthes, and her 
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aspect instantly froze into silence all the expressions of 
fervent delight which came brimming to my lips, so that 
I found myself standing awkwardly beside her, and mur- 
muring nothing better than a timid doubtful greeting. 
It was not merely the still unfamiliar appearance of her 
head, now that its abundant hair had been shorn away, 
nor yet the fact that her cheek was thinner and paler, 
and her stately carriage somewhat bowed. What grieved 
me was the revival I beheld of that same haughty miJignity 
of look which I have already tried to picture forth to you. 
I had deemed it for ever dispelled, or at worst only apt to 
flit, like a faint shadow, now and again in the depths of 
her glance; but here it was, as strong and intense, as 
cold and gloomy as ever, at once racking one's sympathy 
and wrathfuUy repulsing it. It was pain: that I knew 
well. None the less it chilled and daunted m& 

Yet there was no lack of courtesy in her manner, and 
when, later on in the day, I ventiured again to join her 
and Polly, while they lingered under the trees, she by no 
means forbade me, though neither did she bid me welcome, 
or exert herself Cb speak. What I then noticed chiefly — 
and it touched me pitifully — was the softening of her sad, 
great eyes, whenever they dwelt upon Polly, and the habit 
which seemed to have grown upon her of dreamily watching 
the girl's movements. 

And now you are perhaps expecting me to confess that 
I too could not resist gazing upon young Polly ; but no — on 
this occasion, on this psurticular day, it was not so with me. 
The feelings I entertained for Polly — ^yes, even my growing 
admiration for her extraordinary loveliness — ^used at that time 
to come and go by fits and starts, now taking such entire 
possession of me that I could give my mind to no other 
thing, and anon dropping almost as entirely into oblivion. 
Each time they rose, I admit they got a stronger hold upon 
me, while the intervals between grew less and less, — ^but, 
meanwhile, these lucid intervals still occurred, and that 
day was one. No, no! — on that day, youth and hope, 
happiness and beauty, counted no more than feather-weights 
would in the balance against her jewels, compared with my 
passionate humble yearning towards Nepenthes, my earnest- 
ness to serve her, and my eager submission to the strange 
sovereignty she exercised over my mind, — then most, I 
verily believe, when she herself was most suffering. Well, 
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then, there we three sat silently together. I remember 
that Polly was sewing, for she hated to sit unoccupied; 
and I remember too that while vast enthralling dreams 
began to stir and open in my brain, I could not quite give 
myself up to them as I wished, because my thoughts would 
run so persistently upon a curiosity to know who was 
Nepenthes, and what was her story. It was seldom that 
this curiosity troubled me much, and loyalty forbade my 
indulging it; yet to-day I found it difficult to master. I 
daresay the cause lay in something I had been reading, 
which had renewed an old fitful desire of mine to know 
something of the East. 

You would hardly believe how ignorant I then was of 
everything Oriental outside the pages of Herodotus. I 
had not even seen the Arabian Nights. Persia, Arabia, 
China were all alike little more than names to me, sug- 
gesting merely quaint or monstrous forms of man and 
beast, unexplored regions of the earth, and weird systems 
of philosophy. As for India, it was but a greater name, 
more solemn and more magical. You must take into 
account, before you smile contemptuously at me, that I 
had practically no money, that I lived in a remote west- 
country district, and that books in those days were much 
more scarce than now, and difficult to come by. I have 
never ceased to regret my ignorance. I have forgotten 
much concerning Nepenthes, merely owing to the fact that I 
could not at the time interpret it, and so it slipped from my 
memory ; while much that I do remember is confused and 
mysterious, where a little common knowledge would have 
rendered it clear and significant. My one consolation is 
that she herself would have had it so. Her tale — and it 
must have been a strange one — ^was never told ; not even to 
Polly, though the bond of friendship and tender intimacy 
between them was daily drawn closer and closer. 

But I must get on — this story seems to lengthen in the 
telling. I was about to relate how Hugh came to Nepenthes 
and entreated a favour of her. Never before had he ven- 
tured to come into her presence unbidden and unannounced ; 
and I could scarce believe my own eyes when I saw him 
advancing towards us over the grass. As he drew nearer 
his stride slackened and he came on irresolutely ; yet still 
he came on, and that bare fact itself was sufficient to prove 
how great he felt his need to be. 
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When he had arrived within easy speaking distance, he 
halted, muttered some kind of salutation, and then stood 
stilL Nepenthes sat entirely motionless and impassive, 
except that by every breath she drew she seemed to thrust 
him away from her. However, by dint of the most dogged 
determination, he held his grounc^ and at last brought him- 
self to the point of speaking, — ^yet not so thoroughly as to 
be able to speak to herself. 

" Eobert, I told you I had an important request to make. 
Have you ascertained whether this lady is disposed to hear 
me?" 

" I have said nothing to her about iV 

The mere struggle to remain where he stood was too 
absorbing to permit of his even looking at me angrily. He 
ventured, however, a glance at the face of Nepenthes. So 
far as I could see it was not hostility he encountered, only 
an icy and absolute indifference. Perhaps it is in some 
such way that we impose our repressive will upon a tire- 
some, hcmnless dog, appearing to him just as haughty, and 
as utterly aloof. 

The silence was broken by a loud outburst of crying 
and screaming, — Baby Hugh, in a tempest of wrath and 
unbappiness, amid which his mother's fretful chiding could 
now and again be heard. These sounds came nearer, and 
presently, for one moment, the child appeared in sight, 
running round the corner of the house; the next, he was 
dragged back by Eose, and then the noises of weeping and 
remonstrance receded again. Polly half started up, and 
doing so drew Hugh's eyes upon her. Her look was vexed 
and pitiful ; for indeed she regarded the little boy's forlorn 
state with real and tender concern. This seemed to give 
the father yet another impulse of courage ; and now it was 
to her he spoke, in a voice rough with the stress of pent- 
up feeling. 

" I know very well it is a bold favour I am asking. I 
should not bring myself to ask it, except I were in a strait. 
The child is unhappy, and more than that, he is coming to 
harm, and I cannot see my way clear what to do for him. 
He loves you, and is always crying for you. Will you help 
him ? Will you beg of your mistress to let him play round 
about you — at least for some part of the day — till I have 
found what to do ? . . . Polly girl, it would be a good Christian 
deed. And I would not prove ungrateful neither, whether 
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to you or to her. Show her, Polly — for I cannot — ^how it 
would be saving the child's life a second time." 

Polly's young, expressive face showed plainly enough her 
own sympathy and readiness to perform this good action. 
With a bright, gentle eagerness she sprang up, and came 
close to the side of Nepenthes, upon whom now all our eyes 
were turned to discover what her opinion might be. She 
so far unbent as to look darkly, yet half smiling, at the 
girl. 

" A child is dear to your heart, O Mary Letitia ! " she 
said, — and the clear low speech in its foreign strangeness 
sounded all the more musical coming after the rugged utter- 
ance of Hugh. "Moreover, a son is a son; and a father 
does well to be anxious. Follow your own heart's bidding, 
child — and mine shall be one with it." 

A vivid pleasure sparkled in young Polly's eyes. " You 
are so good," she cried rapturously. Hugh's face cleared and 
softened, and for the second time he exclaimed earnestly : 

" Oh, God bless you ! — God bless you, madam ! " 

Then, unable I suppose to endure his position any longer, 
he made a hasty retreat 

" But," said Polly, surprised at this, " we have not arranged 
anything. No time is settled." 

"Follow him, O Mary Letitia, and speak with him 
about it." 

Polly flew off and caught him up, and we saw them 
standing together consulting. Thus I was left alone with 
Nepenthes. It was long since such a hap had befallen 
me, and now I wished most ardently that she would 
employ this precious moment for some confidence, how- 
ever slight, some special word or sign of friendship, how- 
ever trivial I could not refrain from praising her kindness, 
and attempting to thank her on behalf of us all. She 
heard me for some time without vouchsafing to answer 
either by look or word; but, at length, lifting her hand 
to stop me: 

" This is unneedfuly O my friend," she said. " For con- 
sider how blind and feeble is the soul that inquires of 
praise or blame. Nay, and you are also in error, and I 
myself rather deserve admonition than these showers of 
praises. For it is right to be friendly, and pitiful, towards 
all living beings, and with indifference to encounter pleas- 
ure or pain. But I, being in a strange land, have desired 
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solitude ; I am dismayed and troubled, and I enclose my- 
self round about with my sorrows. If you had insight, 

my friend, you would upbraid me because that for this 
long while I have surrendered my soul to grief, and have 
not taken thought to show compassion." 

" Oh, Nepenthes ! " I cried out, unable to contain myself 
on hearing her speak in this way. " So 'dear you are ! 
So noble and so good ! What would I not give to comfort 
you ? Is there indeed nothing that I could do ? " 

At that she glanced at me in silent, haughty astonish- 
ment, and I knew instantly that I had bungled, that I 
had lighted upon a wholly wrong response. Now, when 
there had at last been granted to my eager longing the 
rare and wonderful opportunity of replying to her heart 
from my own — now, must I needs prove such an idiot! 

1 had jarred her; I had displeased and alienated her! 
But the fugitive chance was over; nothing was left me 
save to retreat in humiliation. 

Every day after this Baby Hugh was allowed to attach 
himself to Nepenthes and Polly when they came out into 
the garden. He was never suffered to intrude upon the 
privacy of Nepenthes in her own apskrtment; but as she 
took to spending nearly the whole of every fine day out 
of doors this limitation^ of his privileges counted for very 
little. These were good days for him, and mightily he 
throve in them. By Polly's care he was kept whole- 
somely amused, and taught how to employ himself. His 
turbulent spirits were not hardly checked, yet he was 
made obedient to her authority, and not permitted to pass 
the line which divides activity and childish ingenuity from 
plain mischief. By her care, too, he was now well groomed 
and tidily clothed ; and more than once I came upon the 
good girl surreptitiously washing out or ironing a pinafore 
or a blouse for him. 

What surprised me much was the readiness with which 
Nepenthes would give her beloved attendant leave of 
absence in order to facilitate these works of mercy. Patient 
and motionless, she would sit alone for long spaces of 
time under the apple-trees, and smile her gracious, sad 
smile at the two when they came back to her. Baby 
Hugh followed Polly about like a little dog, and went 
at first in very uncomfortable awe of NepentheSi who 
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showed no actual interest in him, and never made even 
the slightest attempt to conciliate his childish affections. 
In a G^ort while, however, this awe vanished, and then 
it was noticeable how quiet and happy the child was when 
playing near her, and how much more gentle, docile, and 
refined he became in his little manners and customs. 
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CHAPTEE XXL 

BINDLEY DOES HIS DUTY AS PABISH PRIEST. 

All this, as you may conceive, was in itself highly satis- 
factory to my brother ; yet it had one result which perhaps 
ought to have been foreseen, and was the very reverse of 
satisfactory — viz., it aggravated in a most marked degree 
Rose's sullen dislike of Baby HugL Such duties towards 
the child as still devolved on her were performed even 
more unwillingly and perfunctorily than before, while, in 
addition, she now discharged so very ill her other offices 
as mistress of the household that we all lived in a state 
of constant confusion and discomfort When I asked, as 
I frequently did, whether she ailed anything, she would 
answer amiably enough that she felt dull and stupid, 
but neither unwell nor unhappy ; if, however, I permitted 
myself to hint a kindly criticism of her ways, her face 
would set itself into an expression of bitter obstinacy, 
and she would declare that no one need expect her to be 
good while her mind was kept so still and so crushed 
down. 

And, looking back on those days, I have often wondered 
whether she were not right. Perhaps if her grief for 
Tony had been suffered to take its natural course — ^if she 
had not been, on the one side, oppressed and tormented 
by her husband's cruelty, and on the other so strangely 
stilled, as she phrased it, by the influence of Nepenthes — 
yes, perhaps, though she would certainly have suffered 
more, she might at least have retained a mother's love for 
her offspring, and a normal desire to do her duty credit- 
ably. I know not — I know not. This business of delivering 
people from pain is perhaps not so simple as we take it 
to be. Nevertheless, I am sure that twice at least the 
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intervention of Nepenthes saved her directly from actual 
insanity; and indirectly too, by the curbing of Hugh 
through so many weeks, it made for her soul's health. 
Nay, nay, if the mysterious powers of Nepenthes indeed 
wrought her harm, it was all Hugh's doing. He had 
laid her very soul in ruins within her, and so all things 
that befell her, good and evil alike, turned to wrong 
and to woe. Poor Rose! 

Something, I felt, must be done to improve the wretched 
state of things. But what 1 Whose counsel could I ask I 
Bindley's was the first name which always occurred to 
me when casting about for good advice ; and, through mere 
habitual association, it often occurred now. It recalled 
to me expressions which had once dropped from Hose's 
lips, — expressions denoting) some liking and admiration for 
him, some belief in his possessing the power to cheer "a 
poor, sad woman." Might Bindley perhaps influence her f — 
and, by means of a friendly interest, and of his spiritual 
authority, break the fancicKi spell upon her and restore 
her to herself? 

For many days I revolved the idea doubtfully. It would 
be a hazardous proceeding to bring Bindley again to the 
Manor House. He had surprised me by lus prudence in 
not coming near us for so long, and also by his reticence 
towards myself concerning Nepenthes. When I went to 
the Parsonage for my readings with him, I could observe 
that many things were working in his mind, that much 
was fchanged in him ; indeed, except for such change, it 
would never have been possible to think of him as able 
to counsel and befriend a woman in distress. I felt him 
to be a better and a finer man than he had ever yet 
been; but I saw too that piles of books and pamphlets 
about Indian missions had taken the place of the classics 
upon his study tabla This troubled me not a little; I 
guessed he was simply biding his time, — ^waiting for the 
leading to go forward. 

And it was my brother who furnished that leading. While 
I wished and hesitated, the same idea — that Bindley might 
be called in to help — came up in Hugh's mind also. It is 
astonishing how often such a coincidence of thought will 
happen : I call it coincidence, but undoubtedly it is some- 
thing more. Well, not to digress into that, Hugh no sooner 
thought than he acted, for he knew of no reason why he 
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should not. Indeed, even if he had known the trae state of 
affieLirs, I doubt if he would have been deterred. His own 
needs of the moment, and the chance of satisfying them in 
the promptest way, always, to his eyes, made the position 
and feelings of another person appear ridiculous nonsensa 
Accordingly, — one day when things had gone more than 
usually awry, or he himself had been made more than usually 
uncomfortable, — this brilliant notion of trying what Bindley 
could do occurring to him, off he went post haste to the 
Parsonage. 

Bindley was at first, as usual, distrait; and, next, not 
over- willing to take up the matter. Whereupon, I believe, 
Hugh spoke very plainly to him, giving him to wit that it 
was his business — the business for which he was paid and 
housed — to attend to such things as these when called upon, 
that he would take no denial nor put up with further delay. 
I suppose the good Bindley had indeed not set his mind 
seriously to consider the question from our point of view, 
for when it was put before him he did not wait another 
moment He changed his coat, and seized up his hat, and 
accompanied Hugh straight back to the Manor House, 
walking so fast in his eagerness that the other could barely 
keep up with him. 

Rose and I were sitting together in the parlour when 
Hugh brought Bindley in. It was a rainy aiternoon, and 
Nepenthes and Polly being in the attic chamber, Hughie 
was with us, amusing himself by the window near my tabla 
The first greetings over, Hugh went off, casting a significant 
glance at me, and I began helping Baby Hugh gather up 
his toys, saying we would go together and have a game 
in the nursery. During the few minutes thus occupied I 
could not avoid hearing the beginning of the conversation 
between Bindley and Eose. 

In answer to his inquiry how she did, she said, almost 
suspiciously, that she was well, — had he heard anything to 
the contrary ? He replied very mildly that he had not, and 
then prais^ the fine summer and the heavy crop of hay, 
speaking awkwardly, and coming at last to a dead stop. 

She smiled at him — a flitting, superior smile. On the 
rare occasions when she had the chance to talk with a man 
who was \iot of the household, there would sometimes occur 
a shadowy revival of the Hose of her maiden days — ^the way- 
ward girl, vain of her beauty, proud of her power over men, 
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delighting to tease because she knew she could tease with 
impunity. But she had not the wit or the tact requisite to 
sustain the rdle she attempted successfully, now that the 
first bloom of her beauty, and all her natural gaiety, had 
vanished. Her pleasantries were most often clumsy and not 
seldom painful Such was that she hazarded now. 

" It is a long time, Mr Bindley, since we had the pleasure 
of seeing you. Perhaps you don't know that I witnessed 
your last exit." 

An involuntary movement and exclamation betrayed lively 
emotion on the part of Bindley. She paused not to consider 
its nature, but went blundering on. 

" Oh, come, Mr Bindley ! you need not look so horrified. 
I assure you, you had my complete sympathy. It is the 
custom in this house for every one to profess such devotion, 
such adoration for that Hindu woman ; but I simply abhor 
her, and I don't care who knows it. So I was heartily glad 
to find that you, too, could no longer restrain your dislike 
of her ! And therefore you mustn't mind my having seen 
you running away from her, — ^though, to be sure, it was 
in a manner rather undignified for a clergyman." 

The door closed behind Hughie and myself just as she 
wound up this happy speech with a forced giggle. As you 
may imagine, I went upstairs convinced that all chance of 
good from Bindley's visit was at an end. The two, I 
thought, would come to a violent disagreement upon a 
point, to him at least, so vital; he would soon depart in 
anger, and would never return. 

I had reckoned, however, without a sufficient allowance 
for Bindley's peculiarities of mind. His faith in Qod was 
absolute ; and no less absolute was his confidence in his own 
interpretation of the purposes of Qod. He believed that 
Rose s attitude — ^which he considered in itself quite justifi- 
able, and only blameworthy as regards its bitterness — ^was 
the divinely appointed means whereby Nepenthes should be 
dislodged from this temporary resting-plaice, and caused to 
seek a nobler destiny. Rose's hatred must, for her own 
sake, be assuaged ; but as regards himself, and his inspired 
and glorious schemes, it was rather a hopeful presage than 
an offence to him, and could not prove a cause of alienation. 

I walked part of the way home with him after the inter- 
view, and soon saw that all the difficulties were on Rose's 
side. To him her opinionB and expressions were neither 

P 
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here nor there ; but to her his manifestly imperfect sympathy 
with her principal complaint was a sore vexation, and he 
had not been able to achieve anything in the way of persuad- 
ing her to consider him a friend. 

" Still,'' said he, with his gentle obstinate enthusiasm, " I 
shall persevera Truly it was the dear Lord himself who 
sent your brother to me — to put my work and my fault 
plainly before me. In His own good time He will touch her 
heart I shall come often to visit her, and I shall pray for 
her constantly." 

Thus did Bindley once more become a constant frequenter 
of our house, though his steps were now turned to the 
parlour, and never towards the shady nook under the apple- 
trees. Rose was naturally surprised at his coming so often, 
at his always asking for herself, and sitting with her so long 
together. From a rough joke of Hugh's I learned that she 
was inclined, poor thing, at the beginning, to account for 
these visits in a very mistaken way, and that this error of 
hers put her into better spirits than she had known for many 
years. She rallied Bindley more than once, indeed, on his 
overcoming his fear of women so suddenly and completely ; 
but, after she had seen him beat a precipitate retreat upon 
each of these unfortunate occasions, she gave up this form 
of teasing, and ere long Bindley's manner, and the pastoral 
authoritativeness which he could assume very well when he 
saw fit, dissipated her silly fancies, and brought her to realise 
something of the true mission upon which he was engaged. 
There was a great brotherliness, a great single-heartedness 
about Bindley which made him exceedingly lovable, and 
also a little formidable. He bent all his powers, both as a 
priest and as a brother-man, to the succour and the arousing 
of Rose, and it was wonderful what he did. The sad friend- 
less creature could not but turn towards this kindness, so 
cordially and simply offered, and allow her wrongs and 
hatreds to sink by degrees into the background. Even when 
it came to his reproving her, and giving her counsels for 
better conduct, she could only be grateful and contrite and 
promise to make an effort I suppose that in most people 
impatience of just reproof is produced chiefly by the 
aggrieved or affronted attitude of the reprover. Where one 
believes in entire goodwill, and freedom from personal 
feeling, one is apt to be submissive ; and submissive Rose 
now became to the firm and affectionate, but veiy plain and 
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direct, admonitions of her excellent friend. Bindley never 
in his life did anything better. A recoUection of the maimer 
in which he dealt wi& Rose always awakes in me the very 
liveliest admiration. I should never have believed he had 
it in him to carry out such a delicate undertaking with so 
consummate a skill, if I had not witnessed the whole 
progress of the affair; and the best of it was that his 
success owed nothing to craft or subtlety, however innocent, 
but was entirely due to his simplicity, moral courage, bene- 
volence, and to that wondrous gift of faith in God. 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 

BINDLEY BUSHBS ON 80BR0W. 

It waa many days before Bindley had any sight of Nepen- 
thes, and he saw her at last only through an act on his part 
of deliberate wilfulness. I had thought it prudent to inform 
her of his visits, and explain to her their object ; and she 
received the information as a matter of course, without a 
comment or a question. Her usual habits were in no way 
deranged by it, and as her chosen haunt was so well known 
to him, being besides at a considerable distance from the 
house and out of view from the front porch, there was little 
likelihood of their meeting by accident However, this 
repeated proximity to her proved too much for Bindley, — 
if indeed he had any fixed resolution of keeping longer away ; 
and one afternoon, having bidden Rose adieu, he calmly set 
his face towards the apple-trees instead of in the direction 
of home. 

What were the consequences f Outwardly, on that first 
essay, they were not remarkable. Bindley approached to 
within a dozen yards or so of Nepenthes, looked at her, then,- 
without addressing her, or offering any salutation, turned 
away. She on her side evinced no agitation, but she bent 
her hesul slightly forward as she sat, so that the shadow of 
her veil obscured her face. 

I did not myself witness this meeting, if meeting it could 
be called, but it was reported to me by Folly, and I was 
much disturbed by it. My uneasiness proved to be justified, 
for, on his next visit to Rose, Bindley could not refrain from 
approaching Nepenthes in the same fashion yet a second 
time ; and, as she again displayed a perfect equanimity, he 
allowed himself to linger and gaze upon her for several 
minutes before he withc&ew. Tlus time also she denied him 
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any sight of her face; nevertheless he went back to his 
parsonage in ecstasies of rejoicing. She had forborne to put 
forth against him those powers of repulsion which he had 
once been made to feel so painfully ; tneref ore, so he argued, 
she was slowly coming to look upon him with some degree 
of favour ; and, meanwhile, the mere looking upon her still 
and closely-shrouded figure, seated beneath the apple-tree^ 
had sufficed to quicken anew the passion of his love for 
her, and endow it with ten times its former blindness and 
impetuosity. 

The next thing he did was to write her an immense and 
no doubt very eloquent letter, — for which piece of folly, 
when I was made acquainted with it, I stoutly upbraided 
him ; and he was further punished by receiving no answer to 
it. This quenched his hopes for a day or two, dispiriting 
him so much that he would not even go and look at her. 
If only that sane and sober despondency could have held, 
the history of the next few months might have been very 
different from that which I shall have to relate to yon. 
Alas ! no. His sanguine temperament, his faith in what he 
conceived to be the purpose of God, and the warmth of his 
passion, had soon tnumphed over all rational doubts and 
misgivings; and again, instead of betaking himself home, 
when his talk with Eose was concluded, he appeared in the 
further garden and stood before Nepenthes. I suppose he 
could not help himself. Soon, from looking at her afar off, 
he emboldened himself to draw near and speak to her ; and, 
obtaining a courteous though a very cold reply, on the next 
occasion he attempted to enter into conversation, prudently 
choosing for his topic one of the philosophical questions they 
had formerly discussed together. But no philosophical dis- 
cussion, however profound and abstruse, could have enabled 
a woman to ignore the meaning of his looks and bearing. 
Qrotesque they were, it is true, yet I have never seen an 
honest passion more honestly expressed than by his glowing, 
quivering countenance, his burning eager eyes, and the 
trembling sweetness of his voice. With every fibre of his 
being, with every motion of his soul, he was wooing her, 
and it was no wonder to my mind that at last, seeing he 
would not go, she rose, and taking a stately leave of him, 
retired indoors with Polly. Nay, the wonder rather was 
that she now made herself so gentle towards him, when she 
might easily have sent him once more hurrying out of her 
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presence in a sort of whirlwind of despair. In later days I 
learned from Folly the motives of this self-restraint : some 
reluctance to make an exhausting effort ; some compassion 
for the man himself ; but above all a desire that his good 
work upon Rose might continue without interruption. 

Forbearance, however, is lost upon the unreasonable. 
Bindley, not knowing whether to feel encouraged by her 
quietude, or cast down by her withdrawing from him, 
hazarded yet another letter, containing no more than a few 
brief lines, but so warmly expressive of his love and his 
daring hopes, that it did more than the first had done to 
change the mind of Nepenthes towards him. To this one, 
too, she returned him no answer, which made him all the 
more impatient to see her again ; but she was now no longer 
to be found when he sought her under the apple-treea She 
remained closeted in her attic room until such time as he 
was known to have come and departed, and neither altering 
the time of his visits, nor lingering about the garden, availed 
to procure him a sight of her. For some time he endured 
his deprivation without active protest, but as the middle of 
July drew on, and still the wish of his heart was denied him, 
he set his mind, by hook or by crook, to obtain it, and, with 
the aid of a very simple piece of cunning, he succeeded. 

One afternoon he arrived at the Manor House at a some- 
what early hour, and after sitting for the usual length of 
time in the parlour with Rose, left again. He expected 
that, when once he was known to be safely out of the way. 
Folly would coax Nepenthes into the garden to spend the 
rest of the day under the trees ; and thus indeed it bef elL 
So that when, according to his crafty plan, he paid a second 
visit to the Manor two or three hours later, and, avoiding 
the house, came straight on to the borders of the orchard, 
he found the lady of his love seated musing in her accus- 
tomed place, and we three who formed her train grouped 
peacefully about her. 

I am certain that Bindley had no idea of putting matters 
to a final test at that particular moment ; his intention was 
merely to satisfy a lover's craving by beholding her, and to 
re-establish a friendly intercourse between them which mi^ht 
lead up to other things. However, the vehemence of his 
feeling and the will of Nepenthes proved too strong for 
him. 

He greeted us all very shyly with a half-appealing, path- 
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etic smila Nepenthes returned his salutation, though very 
slightly. He sat down upon the seat from which I had risen, 
and there ensued a silence which to him was doubtless fraught 
with delight, but to the rest of us was highly uncomfortabl& 
Nepenthes did not now conceal her face from him as she 
had done before, at least no further than by keeping her 
eyes downcast, and thus he was enabled to feast his sight 
upon her lineaments, — ^which he did with the most open 
eagerness. How could he bear to be so relentless in his 
importunity ? Oh, and how be so fond and simple as thus 
to rush upon his fate 1 Angry with him, I pitied him too. 
As he sat there with all his heart in his looks, any one 
might discern that he was hardly responsible for himself, — 
that he could not control the working of his passion even if 
he would. 

Baby Hugh it was who first came to our rescue and broke 
the speU by a very pertinent remark. 

" We IB vewy quiet to-day, all of us," he said. " When 
we going begin talkin'f" 

Bindley, with a little laugh of almost wild elation, caught 
him up and set him on his knee. 

"Hughie, child, sometimes people are quiet, and don't 
talk, because they have so much to say — oh, so much, they 
don't know where to begin." 

Hughie looked grave^ at the parson's countenance, and, 
I suppose, did not approve of the excitement it so plainly 
expressed, for he wriggled to the ground and trotted over 
to PoUy. 

Bindley then said to Nepenthes : 

" In these long days, madam, since I was allowed to see 
you last, I have thought of countless things to say to you ; 
I have found passages in books I desired to read with you ; 
a number of subjects for discussion have suggested them- 
selves to my mind. But now, madam, I confess — now, it 
gives me such intense — such very intense happiness to be 
near you again, that I find myself quite unable— quite 
unable . . ." 

He broke o£^ and the silence fell again. Nepenthes sat as 
motionless as a figure carved in marble; not even by the 
quivering of an eyelash did she make him any reply. Tet 
so overwhelming apparently was the effect of her mere pres- 
ence, such a strange rapture did it evoke in him, that he 
remained totally inattentive to her manifest aversion ; and 
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from one breathing space to another grew more and more 
inflamed with joy and longing, and more and more oblivioos 
of everything else. I addressed him once or twice, but 
without being able to gain any notice; and I was so 
ashamed at witnessing wis involuntary revelation of the 
innermost depths of las soul, that I made as if to leave 
them, — only a gesture from Nepenthes hastily and imperi- 
ously forbade it. Folly, moved by a like impulse, drew 
Baby Hugh away into tiie orchard. 

By-and-by Bindley spoke to her again; and while I 
cannot remember any words he uttered, I seem still, after 
all these years, to hear his voice. No young boy, inex- 
perienced in passion as I then was, could have listened to 
its thrilling and tender tones without aw& Oh, there is no 
doubt of it, — ^he loved her with an exceeding great love. 
And in his voice Love had an instrument wherewith to 
discourse the heavenliest musia I shall never forget it 
— ^never ! 

This could not, of course, be suffered long; and soon 
Nepenthes raised her dark searching eyes, and, by fixing 
them steadily upon him, checked the current of his speech, 
though his look remained undaunted. I seemed to perceive 
in her a wish to hurt him as little as might be, mingled with 
a deep instinctive distaste both of his passion itself and of 
his manner of wooins. 

"O Christian pnest," she said gravelv, "have you 
bethought you that I am not a Christian believer t" 
" Christ is all powerful," he cried ; " the time will come ! " 
" We have a saying," tike said, '* a saying of the Lord's — 
hear it, O Christian priest ! ' It is more blessed for a man 
to die in his own law; the law of another comporteth 
dread.'" 

" The law of Christ is the only true law — and for all man- 
kind ! " he replied. 

" Not so," she said. '' I find it not in me, even as you, O 
Christian priest, find not in you that of my people. I shall 
die in my own law. Abide you in yours, and cease from 
foolish desires." 

The cold, clear, slow-falling words were so charged with the 
force of a great will that to my ear they sounded final ; I must 
have submitted and renounced all hope of further struggle. 
But Bindley, though, as his face plainly showed, he was 
arrested and chilled, either would not or could not so accept 
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them. Nay, he was now got so to as to be willing to 
diniense with conversion on her part before uniting himself 
to her ; and he stammered out that he trusted Qod for the 
salvation of her soul and his, if she would but take him for 
her husband. 

Anger and contempt were beginning to gather like a 
storm over her brow; yet still she inclined to mercy and 
withheld her full power. 

" Nay, but consider, — is this well, O Christian priest t 
Shall the love of a woman overweigh the love of Gk)d? 
Shall a woman, who is not, nor never will be, a Christian, 
be more to you than Christ i Pause, and bethink you again 
of what is lawful to you according to your doctrine and your 
priestly vowa" 

But that appeal could touch him no longer : all the doubts 
and hesitations prompted by his faith had been swept away ; 
his faith itself lay bhnd and paralysed amid the tumult that 
now convulsed his being. Though the joy and confidence, 
bom of his solitary dreaming, were quite gone, he still 
found in himself the boldness to plead anew in answer 
to her. 

"Hear me yet again," she interrupted him, "and urge 
me no more. If on your side the law be loose and shifting, 
on mine it is immutable and sacred. By the law of my 
people I cannot a second time be wife to a man." 

lliese words she uttered as if with the most painful 
difficulty, her eyes clouding, and two spots of bright red 
dyeing the olive pallor of her thin cheek. To have uttered 
them — so I divined — was more than to have sacrificed her 
heart's blood. Her mercifulness, her goodwill to spare him, 
could no further go ; if he would not now be admonished to 
desist, he must be content yet again to feel her wrath, and 
the strength that was in her. 

Alas ! the unhappy man was not to be admonished — not 
though I cried in ms ear that he was mad, that he was 
wounding her; that merely as a man of honour he must 
persecute her no more. Ate, let us say, was making sport 
of him. He sprang up and thrust me aside. A torrent of 
frantic words — protesting and imploring — burst from his lips ; 
his outstretched hands seemed about to profane her inviolate 
robes. 

Then Nepenthes rose to her feet Ah ! could you but 
have seen that movement ! So noiseless, swift, and majestical 
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— it made me think of the sudden soft uprising of blue 
wood-smoke into a breathless air. 

Bindley was on the instant struck mute and motionless. 
A dread effluence, irresistible, scathing, seemed to pass from 
her looks and from her lifted hand. He cowered, growing 
livid. 

She spoke, and I confess I shuddered at the sound, low 
though it was, and wholly calm : 

"Insolent and unworthy, begone! Begone — and return 
not!" 

With a strange cry of bitter anguish, Bindley fled from 
her presence. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

BOBEBT LOSES HIS FBIEND. 

The two or three days which immediately followed are 
indistinct in my memory. Both the actors in that fateful 
drama suffered, though indeed not equally, — ^for Nepenthes 
found ever greater comfort in Folly. And now I am 
reminded of my surprise at the warmth of Polly's sym- 
pathy on this occasion, and at her indignation against 
Bindley. On all accounts, I should have expected her to 
feel sorry for him, and to have wished him success, had 
it only been possible, — for, after all, his love was honouiv 
able, and he was a good man. But no ! It now appeared 
that the most heinous crime in the world was to press your 
love upon a woman when she did not want it ; no honest 
intentions, or ardour of passion, could palliate such wicked- 
ness, and in a clergyman it was almost worse than in any 
other sort of man. I ventured to smile a little at her 
vehemence. 

''I never thought," said I, "that you would have sided 
against a Christian with one who is not a Christian." 

"In the first place," Polly replied with decision, "Ne- 
penthes is ' anima naturaliter Chnstiana.' Why, how aston- 
ished you look! I am sure that is a phrase Mr Bindley 
has used above a hundred times in his talks with her, — ^so 
how could I fail to remember it? In the second place, 
Nepenthes is a woman ; and there are many, many reasons 
why a woman should always stand by a woman. I have 
learnt that much from life.'' As she spoke her face flushed 
and quivered, as very young and candid faces will upon the 
impulse of some sudden, painful thought. I recollected 
that she too had her secret; and I retreated abashed. 

Bindley denied himself to me again and again when I 
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went to the Parsonage, and not to me only, — ^for Fisher 
informed me, with great distress, that none of his own 
household had seen him since that melancholy evening 
when he retiimed from the Manor House, and, stumbling 
hurriedly up the stairs and into his bedchamber, locked the 
door behind him. 

For two, or maybe three, days he remained there inacces- 
sible. He could be heard pfkcing to and fro ; he could be 
heard now and again to groan aloud. Fisher even averred 
that at desul of night there sounded from his room a noise 
of passionate weeping. But whatever were the phases of 
that conflict, no one was permitted to witness them. 

Then came Sunday ; and a much larger congregation than 
common assembled for morning prayer, every one agape to 
see what would happen. As usual, five minutes before 
service time Bindley emerged from the Parsonage and, cross- 
ing the garden and the churchyard, entered the vestry. His 
step was firm and rapid, his carriage dignified ; his face, save 
for its deep and burning eyes, was Uke that of a corpse. 
He read the prayers, he sang, and he preached with the 
same beauty of enunciation and clarity of thought as ever. 
The ghastly strangeness of his look made his every word 
and motion impressive. I resui fear and trembling in many 
a simple rustic visage ; and as the congregation dispersed, 
people talked together in awed whispers. 

In the evening his appearance and manner were nowise 
changed ; and the congregation filled the church, — a very 
rare circumstance, for the building was much too large for 
the population of the parish. When the service was over, I 
asked leave to come and sup with him, as I often did 
on a Sunday evening, but he very decisively declined my 
company. 

In the course of the next Week, however, he sent for me 
to come and read with him ; and then I found him, to all 
outward seeming, very much his ordinary self, and in con- 
versation not much more absent-minded than usual It was 
when I began to read that the devastation wrought within 
him became manifest. 

He had set me to the Agamemnon of JSschylus, and 
we had already gone through the first half of it. Ten days 
ago, as I declaimed or construed to him the immortal verses, 
he had still had a glowing heart for them. He had strode 
about the room, smiling to himself, and running his long 
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fingers through his hair, — now correcting me, now declaim- 
ing with me, now bursting into ejaculations of delight, or 
expounding with enthusiasm the beauty of his favourite 
passages. 

To-day he sat perfectly still, and if I had read Eliza 
Cook to him he would never have known the difference. 
I exerted myself strenuously to arouse him. I rolled out 
the Greek lines with all the art and the sonorous cadences 
of which I was master; I rendered them into English, of 
which every word was anxiously chosen and ranged in 
solemn order to please him. When this proved useless I 
tried another tack. I uttered the most abominable false 
quantities ; and I set my own teeth on edge with the most 
hideously trivial translation I knew how to invent. All 
alike was in vain. This stimulus, erst so unfailing, acted no 
longer. For him the magical glory of Hellas had departed ; 
her poetry, till now his chief intellectual pleasure, was as a 
dead thing, incapable of charming or controlling his wild 
and mournful thoughts. 

At the end of the reading he apologised to me, saying he 
had not been able to fix his mind, and he regretted my time 
had been wasted. He would not send for me again till he 
felt himself more thoroughly recovered. Belying on his old 
and oft-expressed affection for me, I once more offered my 
company, as furnishing at least a chance of distraction, but 
once more it was declined. This was the last time he and I 
read Greek together. 

Then for about three weeks I only saw him on Sundays 
in church, though he called upon Bose more than twice or 
thrice during that time, and she reported of him as being 
rather grave and pallid, but not less sympathetic and good 
to her than before. She was far too deeply absorbed in her 
own sensations and her own wrongs to be curious as to what 
exactly had happened to him, and, since his interest in her- 
self seemed to have undergone no abatement, she enjoyed his 
visits without further concern. In church — somewhat per- 
haps to the disappointment of the public — nothing extra- 
ordinary was to be observed after the first Sunday. 

Meanwhile, I learned from Fisher that Bindley had twice 
spent a day and a night away from hom& The anxious 
man-servant believed that some important change was 
toward, and though I laughed at his notions at the time, he 
was soon proved to be right. For in the first week of 
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Aognst I at last received an invitation from Bindley to spend 
an evening with him at the Parsonage ; and there, sitting 
under the chestnut-tree after supper, he told me that he had 
tried all in vain to school himself into endurance and to live 
in this placa He said — in a few brief, broken sentences — 
that this nearness to Nepenthes tortured him. It renewed 
again and again the passion he strove to tear from his 
bosouL He knew — he bowed to the decree that his love 
was for ever hopeless ; but it would not die, — at least not 
here ; and the anguish of it was insupportable, — so that he 
could neither work, nor pray, nor be of use to any one. 

Here I interrupted him to say that this last complaint at 
least was unfounded. Let him consider only what he was 
doing for Rose — how she depended upon him, how his 
influence had raised her up and helped her, and how thereby 
all the life of our household had been made peaceful and 
wholesoma Was this, I asked earnestly, not a good work 
and worth doing ? 

At first he attempted to stop me, but I was determined to 
say my say. Indeed, I was almost panic-stricken at the 
idea that he meant to leave us. So he heard me out ; but 
when I came to an end, he only shook his head, sat a little 
while in silent brooding, and took up his own tale again. 

" So I am going," he said, " in two or three daya Fortun- 
ately, the Rector had been wishing for this place for his son, 
who has been ill, and is ordered to lead a quiet country life 
for some years. It has aU been arranged very quickly and 
easily. It may be — ^af ter all, perhaps, there is still mercy ; 
but I dare not, I dare not hope much." 

He sank once more into deep musing, and I had nothing 
to say. Astonishment, grief, and dismay were tugging hard 
at me. I had flitting, dreadful previsions that evil would 
come upon us when he was gona Yet I could not find 
words in which to entreat him ; I suppose shame at my own 
self-seeking kept them back. 

Then he spoke again : 

" I am, in fact, a broken man, Robin. It remains to be 
seen whether God can or wiU mend me up again. I can't — 
I ought not to speak much about it. There is hardly any- 
thing now that I can see clearly. What my duty is I do 
not know. Only two things stand out — this intolerable 
grief, Robin, and the plain fact that I have sinned. Oh 
yes, — by passion, by presumption, by hypocrisy I have 
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deeply sinned. I think the presumption and the hypocrisy 
perhaps are overcome ; but the passion, — Robin, sometimes 
the young and untroubled see the clearest and truest, — tell 
me, would it be your opinion that I am now unfitted for the 
Christian ministry ? " 

" No, a thousand times no," I cried, my voice choking 
with emotion ; *' why, all this is making — \b making — I don't 
know how to say it, sir — but a greater, better, wiser man of 
you. Why, sir, how often I have heard you say in your 
sermons that such is the use of pain — ^yes, and even by Qod's 
goodness, of temptation and sin ! " 

He laughed. " How differently things look from the inside ! 
— ^but thank you, Robin ! My reason tells me that what you 
say is true — though I have gone deeper down, dear boy, than 
you know. At first the devil whispered to me day and 
night to curse Gkxi for a liar and die. Those dreams I had ! 
. . . and for His glory — all Hindustan. ... It seemed as 
if He had mocked my faith in Him. I believe I have got 
over that I have come to see that it was all my own 
fault. I was, and still am, mad ; but I hope I am recover- 
ing. Yet it troubles me that, though my faith is re-estab- 
li^ed, it is a cold faith now. I found it once so easy to 
love Him. Now it is hard — ^almost impossible. His wUl is 
so inscrutable ; even His mercy is sharper than a two-edged 
sword. But I do not question, — ^I do not question. In 
time, may be, I shall love Him again. Do you love Him, 
Robin ? " 

« No," said I, " I cannot He is terrible." 

Bindley sighed but made no answer, and once more there 
was a long pause. 

" Well, there is nothing like a friend," he said presently. 
" Here am I, you see, with my faith petrified, — with my 
interest in the Greek authors (who would have believed it f) 
practically destroyed, — with my mind a blank, and love " 
— his voice shook pitifully — " love that came to me so late 
and so beautiful, turned to a diabolical torment; and the 
one thing that remains the same in the general upheaval and 
ruin is the old affection I have always had for you, Robin. 
God bless you, dear lad." 

He laid his hand on mine, and I pressed it hard — a great 
lump in my throat making speech impossible. 

" I use you like a friend, you see. Forgive me if I have 
sometimes been inconsiderate, unmindful of your youth. 
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Ton have been my greatest pride and pleasure here— res, 
and I shall live to be prouder of you yet, if Qod wilL It ia 
because saying good-bye to you is the hardest thing I have 
to do in going away, that I wanted to say it to-night, before 
the new man comes to-morrow and makes everyUiing seem 
different. I'll walk part of the way home with you. 
There's another thing, too, I wanted to mention to you : my 
books. The more valuable ones I must sell, for I shall be 
short of money ; but there are a score or two that I have 
prized greatly, though their money value is not high, and 
those I want to keep — ^that is to say, I want you to keep them 
for me and use them. For the most part they are the old 
classics we have read together ; perfectly dead to me now, 
though once a world of inspirations. Well, perhaps I shall 
come some day to claim them back from you. I think I 
have lived too much among books, and therefore I am not 
taking a single one — no, not even a Bibl& Where I am 
going I shall turn mvself to life — to men and women. Per- 
haps in that way I snail arrive at some sort of wisdom and 
judgment What do you think, Robin t " He wound up 
with a laugh. 

A little later we walked together along the field-path 
towards the Manor House. We scarcely spoke a word, 
except I remember Bindley's saying suddenly: 

" Who knows t I pray Ood bless her ! It may be I 
shall yet owe her my souL May He bless her and comfort 
her, though I shall see her no more." 

About half-way he stopped me, and there we said good- 
by& He embraced me tenderly as a father might, and I am 
not ashamed to own that I shed tears upon his breast Till 
that day, it seemed, I had not known how deeply I loved 
and revered him. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

YOUNG Polly's birthday. 

I HAD by no means exaggerated the sad effects which were 
to follow Bindley's departure. He did not come to the 
Manor to say good-bye, contenting himself with a farewell 
letter. This was done, I am assured, out of fear of a scene, 
and as much on her account as his own ; but Rose took it as 
a mortal affiront, and her good resolves and endeavours ai 
good practice began all the more rapidly to be undona 

Though, as I told you, she had no exact knowledge of the 
circumstances which led Bindley to leave us, she was well 
aware that they centred in some way around Nepenthes; 
and her fear and hatred of Nepenthes were thereby increased 
and embittered tenfold. Whenever she could get me alone 
this was the subject on which she would fasten. There was 
no limit in her eyes to the evil wrought by the Hindu 
woman ; and to reinforce her arguments she would collect 
opinions from Minnie, the little servant-maid, and from the 
few labourers and farm-people with whom she came into 
contact, and report them to m& 

I began myself to be alarmed when I discovered how 
prevalent and fast-increasing was the opinion that Nepenthes 
was a witcL Bindley's story, very imperfectly known and 
yet more imperfectly understood, had gone to confirm and 
give form to the first floating ooi\jectures, and twice in the 
course of a few days Rose came to me with tales of accidents 
and illnesses which every one was imputing to her malevo- 
lence. I was told that the villagers now shunned our neigh- 
bourhood, — more especially those fields and that part of tiie 
lane and the garden which were directly overlooked by the 
window of the attic chamber where she was known to 
resida 
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Nothing I could say would persuade Rose of the folly 
and impossibility of these vulgar notions. Her own ill- 
feeling towards Nepenthes gave them verisimilitude; and 
she was for ever calling upon me to deliver the house from 
what she called the " incubus." 

When she had roused me sufficiently to anger I would 
remind her how much she owed to the woman whom she 
so maligned ; would picture to her the life she herself 
would lead with her husband if this guardian presence 
were withdrawn ; and warn her against the danger of such 
villainous gossip, and her share in it, ever coming to the 
ears of Hugh. Then, if I but pressed her hard enough, 
she would sullenly acknowledge that I was right, and cease 
her wild talk for the rest of the day; the next it began 
again as before, more plausible and more decked out with 
instances than ever. 

Meanwhile, disorder reigned in every part of the house 
beyond the door of Nepenthes* room; grumbling and 
wrangling on the part of the mistress and maid wearied 
us again from morning till night ; and the greatest wonder 
was that Hugh preserved so decent a measure of self- 
restraint in the midst of so much confusion. His eye, 
turned silently upon Rose, sometimes told with a startling 
plainness what he thought of her; meeting it she would 
cower and grow white, perhaps creep away and whimper. 
But neither to her, not to any one else, did he offer any 
other kind of violence ; and he spent most of his time upon 
the land. 

I fancy, from the day when he requested Nepenthes' 
kindness for his child, until the meeting between them 
which I am to relate to you immediately, he never chanced 
to encounter with her ; but any small matter touching her 
comfort which Polly or I brought to his notice he attended 
to scrupulously and with alacrity. His protection I esteemed 
more than sufficient to shield her from feeling, or even 
getting to know, the superstitious ill-will with which the 
country-side regarded her. 

We three still sat together through long afternoons and 
golden evenings under the apple-trees while Baby Hugh 
disported himself at young Polly's feet; indeed I spent 
more time with them than heretofore, since there were no 
readings at the Parsonage to occupy me. 

Often for hours together the child's prattle and Polly's 
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gentle answers formed the only talk among us. Nepenthes 
would sit speechless and motionless, with eyes cast down, 
absorbed in profound meditation. At times her spirit 
appeared to be rapt beyond the reach of pain and trouble, 
to have entered that calm and holy region where pesu^e 
supreme abides. Then, as I sat by her, bending my gaze 
upon my book but not reading in it, my soul would seem 
afar off to follow hers and to attain to a promise of insight 
unspeakable, and to the mysterious knowledge of inward 
victory. Then, too, the visions that passed b^ore me were 
beautiful and vast and radiant. 

But not always could she approach this mood; and in- 
deed she rarely won to it in fulnes& There were gloomy 
days, when she sat immersed in sorrow, and days of help- 
lessness, when, though she cared little to speak herself, 
she tried to find diversion from the longing for death 
which beset her by watching and listening to the child, 
and still more by watching Polly. Polly, who was un- 
affected by her other moods, always drew near her when 
this one was upon her, and, by a hundred tender devices — 
talking, singing to her, bringing her flowers, even lavishing 
humble and discreet caresses — would usually succeed at 
last in lightening for a time her heavy heart, in solacing 
her with the sweet sense of being beloved. 

I too was permitted to bear my little part in these 
efforts. Sometimes she liked to discourse philosophy with 
me, and would be brought to smile at my ignorant bab- 
blings ; sometimes, to my great delight, she would inquire 
what book I was reading, and beg me, if it were not too 
great a trouble, to impart of it to her. At one time or 
another she thus listened to most of the Iliad, and in 
spite of her preference for contemplation and abstract 
thought, she took very kindly to the fighting. The last 
books, I remember, I read to her twice over. 

Well, imagine this going on for a series of weeks, broken 
by an incident which occurred on the twenty-first of August, 
^-on the sixteenth birthday of Mistress Polly, in fact 

The date of Polly's birthday had been ascertained long 
ago by poor little Tony, to whom these anniversaries had 
been matters of highest interest The result of his inquiries 
had been communicated at the time to the whole family ; 
and no doubt, dear child, if he had been with us still, he 
would have reminded his mother as the day drew near, 
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and have coaxed her to make a nursery feast in Polly's 
honour. As it was, only one person chanced to remember 
the significance of the twenty-first of August — and that was 
I myself. The day before I told Baby Hugh about it, and 
he and I in secret made a bouquet, and bought a length 
of ribbon to tie it up with. On the auspicious morning, 
when Nepenthes and Polly descended into the garden, and 
Hughie as usual went out to them, he advanced with a 
ffrand processional air, carrying this bouquet in front of 
him, and presented it to Polly with much ceremony, and 
with his very best love and good wishes. Now Hughie 
had the strictest orders not to divulge the fact that any 
one but himself had had a hand in this, and I must do 
him the justice to say that he was perfectly willing to take 
all the credit of it to himself ; but perhaps there was some- 
thing about the choice and arrangement of the flowers, or 
about the tying of that knot of ribbon, which a shrewd 
observer might judge to be beyond the powers of so small 
a child ; perhaps also my own face betrayed me, for I have 
never been able to command it well ; at any rate young 
Polly's cheeks were uncommonly rosy, and her looks re- 
markably shy, when I presently came up and saluted her, 
while a flickering of faint sweet laughter played for a brief 
moment within the dark deeps of Nepenthes' eyes. 

" Polly fffcu ezprised. Uncle Wobbie ! " cried Hughie in 
a state of immense self-satisfaction. "She was exprised 
truly — wasn't you, Polly?" Then with an inquisitorial 
gravity he turned to Nepenthes: 

" Has you got a ezprise ready for Polly's burfday t " 

" Yes, O Hughie," she responded with equal gravity. *^ I 
also have a surprise prepared. This afternoon I will bring 
it forward, and you too shall see it." 

I could spend only a few minutes with them that morning, 
for I had been pressed into service as a harvester ; but in 
the late afternoon, on returning from the fields with my 
brother, I sought them out again, and then it was that 
Nepenthes desired me to attend her to the parlour, and 
to request Hugh to come and speak to her there. Polly 
and Baby Hugh were of the company, by her particular 
command. 

I think I never saw her so bright and gracious of de- 
meanour as ^then she showed herself ; and her mood was 
reflected even from Hugh's turbid being. The manner 
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with which he entered and addressed her waa, for him, 
mild, cheerful, and open ; though when she stated what she 
required of him I expected to see a change of countenance. 

" Sir," she said, " mto your hands did I entrust the keys 
of the coffer which I have above. It is to-day my purpose 
to take therefrom certain objects, and so I would beg you 
courteously to put the keys into m^ hand." 

Hugh looked undeniably astonished, yet neither sullen 
nor displeased ; and he fetched the keys without a moment's 
demur. On receiying them, and thanking him : 

" Now," she said, smiling, " I would beg of you to wait 
till I return. Only my friend. Master Eobert Fellowes, shall 
come with me." 

Baby Hugh's eyes, round with curiosity and intent obser- 
vation, were fixed upon us at our exit ; tiiose of Polly were 
cast down, in a faint embarrassment which was rather 
becoming than awkward. 

At the door of the attic chamber Nepenthes went in 
alone, and I, standing according to order in the passage 
without, heard her fumbling at the great locks which 
secured the jewel-chest It took some time before she suc- 
ceeded in throwing back the lid, but that being accom- 
plished, she was quick in choosing out what she wanted, 
and then shutting down and lockinff the coffer. On coming 
forth from the room she bore in her hands a middle-sized 
bowl of a coarse but antique glazed pottery of local manu- 
facture, which Polly often filled witii wild flowers. This 
she delivered to me to carry down to the parlour ; and it 
now contained one or two objects wrapt m silk, besides, 
lying loose, numerous trinkets of Indian gold all glittering 
with precious stones. 

We made our entry into the parlour amid an expectant 
hush ; and the bowl was set upon the table. Baby Hugh, 
not tall enough to see into it, and not bold enough to br^Jc 
the solemn silence, nodded vehemently at Polly to signify 
that there was her promised " exprise " ; while his father 
regarded the bright gold and the winking jeweb somewhat 
fixedly, but at least with no loss of composure. By the 
way, I believe I did not tell you that Rose had been bidden 
to this meeting, and had peevishly refused to coma 

Nepenthes stood by the table, and laying her dark-skinned 
hand over the wide mouth of the bowl, addressed us thus : 

" O my friends and hospitable ones, I know well your 
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custom of the birthday gift; and because Mary Letitia is 
dear to my heart, I too would bring a gift for her. And 
this I desire to do the more, because, in the next year when 
her birthday comes, I count that I shall have died. As I 
am told, she is portionless. Sad is the lot of a portionless 
maiden ; I have seen it and know it. And, therefore, these 
jewels shall be her dowry. Sirs," she turned specially to 
my brother and to me — " I beg of you to count them, and 
to enrol them in a list, that they may be known." 

Here Polly would have made an interruption. Her eyes 
rested with alarm upon the shining treasure, which Nepenthes 
lifted piece by piece from the bowl to the table ; ^e had 
no wish for wealth, and could not endure the thought of 
Nepenthes so despoiling herself or her little heir. Stammer- 
ing and blushing she began to protest, but her mistress, with 
a word and glance of commanding though affectionate 
authority, silenced her. 

When the silken packets were unfastened, and the whole 
contents of the bowl spread forth upon the table, they com- 
posed a display which I imagine would have thrilled with 
delight any connoisseur of gems and jewel-work. Unfor- 
tunately there was no one present among us competent to 
appraise at their true value either the precious stones them- 
selves or the richness and beauty of their setting, and, owing 
once more to ignorance, I have forgotten nearly all the 
details of theuL I remember, however, that there were 
rubies, emeralds, and sapphires, — ^the nu^ority small, but 
three or four of each large enough to be singly worth a 
good deal of money. There were pearls too, and examples 
of fine enamel, which were in my eye far more interesting 
than the stones. The most conspicuous and costly individual 
trinket that I can now call to mind was a necklet of the 
finest gold and of very marvellous workmanship, set thickly 
with rubies of different sizes forming a simple gracefid 
design. 

Having permitted us to survey all this at our ease for a 
few minutes, and having taken note of our admiration, 
Nepenthes requested me to get pen and paper and straight- 
way draw up the inventory of young Polly's dowry. Tins I 
did with her assistance, she informing me of the name and 
use of several pieces which I should not otherwise have 
discovered. The document being completed, she signed her 
name at the foot of it, beneath the wonls : 
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" These have I given to my dear Mary Letitda Clisson," 
— then, after regarding the whole circle with a smile, she 
fixed her look, very kindly and pleasantly, upon Baby 
Hugh. 

"Come and stand before me, O little one,'' she bade 
him. 

Hughie, in whose opinion she was now a rather awe- 
inspiring, yet perfectly harmless friend, hastily scrambled 
down from his father's knee, whence he had been ob- 
serving us all, and placed himself importantly in front 
of her. 

"Give hearing/' she said; "I speak to you all, O my 
friends; but most I speak to this child. May God grant 
him a long and prosperous life, so that his memory of 
this day shall outlast the memory of us, the others ! But 
if it be not so ordained, yet I know well that twice sacred 
is the trust that has been laid upon the head of a young 
child. Listen then, O little one, O Baby Hugh, listen and 
remember. These jewels, which are writ down by their 
names in this paper, shall belong from this day forth to 
Mary Letitia, dear to us alL On the day of her marriage 
they shall be given into her hand, to carry into the house 
of her husband. But if she is never married — for I hear 
there are many women in this country who are never 
married, though I expect not such will be her lot — ^yet if 
she is never married, then, on the birthday when she is 
twenty-one years in age they shall be given into her hand. 
And until the one or the other of these days, as it shall 
befall in her life, I desire, O little one, that your father keep 
these jewels in his care, safely. On the appointed day he 
shall place them in your hands, and you shall give them to 
Mary Letitia, and you shall make yourself well assured that 
they are the same whose names are in this paper. And 
now, yet one thing more. If Mary Letitia, after I have 
died, and yet before the appointed time, finds herself to 
be in need of money, then you and your father shall give 
her such a portion of her dowry as she shall desire, and you 
shall show her how she may sell it for money, and assist 
her concerning it in all waya — Have I spoken clearly, O 
my friends ? Is it well comprehended ? " 

She directed the last words to my brother and me — to 
him more particularly ; and he briefly made answer that he 
fully understood. Then she laid her hand upon the curly 
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yellow head of Baby Hugh, as he stood there, straight and 
still, gazing with inexpressible gravity into her face. 

"Upon this head be the trust; upon this head be the 
blessing of him who is found faithful." 

Her intonation was so affecting, and the words sounded 
so like a prayer, that Baby Hugh, who had often played at 
church with Tony, said loudly and solemnly, " Amen." 

Folly and I, being young, frivolous, and silly personfl^ 
could with difficulty repress a giggle at this; but both 
Nepenthes and Hugh appeared to be startled by the 
infantile affirmation, and to take it in the most utter 
seriousness. Darkly and searchingly their eyes met above 
the child's head, in a long mutual acknowledgment of a 
sacred obligation, so ratified as to be for ever inviolabla 

By a sign from Nepenthes I was now bidden to replace 
the jeweb in the antique bowL She retained Hughie by 
her side till this was done, and then, setting the bowl, laden 
with its sparkling treasure, between his fat Uttle outstretched 
hands and arms, she commanded him to take it to his father. 
Hughie, mystified and proud, obeyed her; and his father 
received it from him in silence, but with a smile at Polly 
which had as much paternal kindness in it as his stem and 
habitually lowering countenance could expresa 

"And now," Nepenthes continued, taking up the in- 
ventory I had written, "my dear Mary Letitia, I give 
this paper to your own keepmg. In the days coming you 
will sometimes remember the stranger from a far oountiy 
whose best and greatest consolation you were." 

"Oh, but indeed," Polly stammered tearfully, "it 
needed not all this. I should never have forgotten you, 
indeed I should not." 

"I know it, child," she replied. "I know when the 
heart is turned towards love, and is averse from gain. 
Nevertheless, for my sake you will take this — ^that I may 
have the less fear for you from now until my dying. H 
poverty injures not the wise heart, neither can riches. 
They are things indifferent. Take this, then; and," she 
added, with a gentle, playful significance, "when the day 
of your marriage comes, put it in your bridegroom's hand 
to keep for you." 

At this young Polly's cheeks were dyed the very brightest 
of rose colour ; she hung her head, and the long lashes of 
her downcast eyes swept her face with soft shadow. It 
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may have been sympathy with her sweet and modest dis- 
tress, or it may have been mere excitement in beholding her 
loveliness (for I had never seen her looking more lovely), 
— certain it is that my own dieeks too began to be all in a 
flame, and I hurriedly pretended to busy myself at my 
writing-table, with my back to the company, in order to 
conceal my foolish faca 

The memory of our conmion embarrassment is the last 
that has remained with me concerning that scene; and it 
brings me to the point of telling you that by this time I 
had more than once conceived a suspicion of the true nature 
of my feeling for Polly. When I discovered the fact that 
for weeks her face and form had mingled with all my 
dreams, howsoever vast and strange; when I remarked 
that all the heroines of classic story, from Helen to Dido, 
had something of her air and features, and that the noblest 
resembled her most ; when I found tliat it was possible to 
lie in my bed, or sit by my window, for hour after hour of 
the summer night, sleepless and unwearied and joyful, 
planning how to win a smile of approval or a kindly look 
from her; above all, I think, when I wondered at myself 
because I could no longer talk to her like an uncle, but 
must needs redden and stammer and look upon the ground, 
if I had to speak to her, — and be in two minds whether to 
run away or fall down and kiss her feet, whenever she 
deigned to speak to me, — well, it was but natural that 
my own heart should at last begin to whisper in my veins 
the trembling question : '* Is this love ? Can it be love t " 
nay, should now and again, as yet more in awe than in 
triumph, itself breathe to itself the scarce audible answer, 
" Yes it is — this is lova" 

See in me, then, henceforward, the lover of Polly — ^but a 
lover at this moment so youthful at heart, so new to passion, 
so reverent, fearful, and humble, that his very boldest aspira- 
tions aimed no higher than friendly words and glances, — 
that the thought of touching her lips with his own seemed 
the wildest profanity, and a requital of his love so much 
beyond all hope as to be almost beyond desir& 

Later in the day Rose jeered at me. 

"So Polly is rich now. You have worked well upon 
your Nepenthes ! Indeed, she is a romantically benevolent 
lady, and has invented a touching scene among you. One 
would hardly have expected so much cunning in so simple 
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and young a boy as you. Have you asked Polly to marry 
you yet, pray? lliere were plenty prowling after her 
Defore, and there will be more now, — so you had best be 
quick about it. What fools men can be about a face! — 
Well, the Felloweses are none of my family, and if one of 
you chooses to wed with a common maid-servant it is no 
affitir of min& In my eyes she could never be anything 
but the servant-girl — ^but men, as I say, see so differently, 
if only a woman is a little nice-looking." 

By a very great effort I kept inlence, though I was 
deeply angry with her. And I rejoice to say that young 
Polly's position and calling in life never for an instant 
troubled me — never appeared to me as anything but an 
enhancement of her goodness and beauty and charm, just 
as a surrounding of homely kitchen-vegetables may set off 
the grace of a tall and stately lily-plant better than the 
glories of the parterra 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

THB LBTTEB FOR POLLY. 

When once September has began you can feel the end of 
summer close at hand. The garden beds still glow with the 
tints of flowers ; mid-day still is hot and sunny ; and even 
the nights, albeit they seem to fall too soon, lie warm and 
softly upon the fruitful, contented earth. But a change has 
come over all the spirit of garden and woodland, of sea and 
shore. The fragrances and the songs of summer are ex- 
changed for plamtive ringing notes that have farewell in 
them, and for wandering leafy odours that breathe of 
harmless decay. Where flowers drop from the gay phalanx 
of the border, the gap they leave remains, for no fre»h ones 
will now spring up to fill it; and the sun, as his path 
decreases, and his noonday height declines, no longer wakes 
day by day millions of new lives to bask and revel in his 
beams. 

With what regrets and sad previsions, and yet with what 
sweet hopes and longings, I watched that summer go ! Each 
forenoon, when we met beneath the apple-trees, I warned 
myself this time might be the last At heart I dared to 
hope those pleasant days might hold till the equinox. Alas ! 
Dts cUiter visum I Long ere the equinox had arrived they 
had reached their allotted term. 

One night — I believe it was the night between August and 
September — I was suddenly awaked from sleep with the 
fancy that I heard a faint stir in or about the housa Hu^ 
was away from home, otherwise this would not have dis- 
quieted m& As it was I sprang out of bed, intending to 
find out what was the matter, and as I passed my window, 
chancing to look out, I saw the figures of three men cross 
the stretch of open grass between the house and the orchard, 
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and disappear amid the trees. They moved rapidly and 
noiselessly, yet with no special care for concealment, noctur- 
nal visits of this kind having been of old so customary that 
they might well reckon on escaping notice or inquiry on 
our p£ui;. However, even in the momentary and imperfect 
glimpse I had of them, I seemed to make out that their 
retreat was unusually precipitate, was a flight rather than a 
mere departure, — which determined me at least to go and see 
whether all was well with Nepenthes, the thought of her 
having taken possession of me at the very first alarm. 

I partially clothed myself, then, and hurried to the attic 
In the passage I met Polly, coming away from the door of 
Nepenthes' room. A large brown shawl was wrapped over 
her nightgown, which peeped forth snowy white beneath it, 
and above her white bare feet Her long hair fell thick and 
loose far below her waist ; her face was still rosy with sleep ; 
her eyes shone bright and yet slumbrous. All this I beheld 
by the light of a candle which she carried ; and my heart 
throbbed so violently that I could not utter a word 

Polly, however, who thought a great deal about what she 
considered her duty, and seemed never, except under great 
compulsion, to think about herself, met me with self-posses- 
sion all entire. 

"Were you waked by the noise too?" she whispered. 
" Nepenthes has suffered no harm, and has sent me away. 
She will tell us to-morrow what happened." 

I murmured a word or two in answer, and we separated. 
Polly, I make no doubt, lay down again and slept like an 
infant. I too lay down, and I too closed my eyes, but not 
to sleep. My eyelids were but as a screen to keep the 
intrusive daybreak from dispelling this last sweet vision of 
her loveliness, while my spirit worshipped before it in 
ecstatic contemplation. 

In the morning, under the apple-trees, Nepenthes repeated 
to me what she hisid already told Polly. 

" My time of sleep was past," Edie said, " and having 
arisen, I sat by the window. My candle was extinguished, 
and I awaited the coming of morning, but it was still night 
I heard the sound of footsteps in the garden beneath. I 
looked not out, but sat quiet. Then against the window I 
saw the bars of a ladder set, and a man came up the 
ladder, and through the open window he thrust his kead 
and body, and he prepared to come in. Then I spoke, 
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saying : * Come no further. Gk) down the ladder again.' 
He was strack with terror and shook, so that the ladder 
rattled against that whereon it leaned. He was helpless. 
So I said again : ' Oo down ' ; and he went quickly. Then 
I heard whisperings at the foot of the ladder ; and presently 
another man ascended and appeared in the window. He 
was a bigger and bolder man than the first one, and stand- 
ing on the ladder he looked about, and he spied me sitting by 
the window. I said to him also : ' It is far enough. Qo 
down the ladder again.' But he, without heeding me^ 
threw his leg over the window-silL Then I said : ' Beware 
lest I be angry, and go in time.' And he stayed while 
you might breathe thrice, hovering at the window, and then 
he descended very fast to the ground. So I heard them 
depart and they came no more." 

Naturally enough I expressed myself horrified at the 
danger to which she had been exposed; though indeed I 
hardly did justice to my real anxiety. Nepenthes, while 
thanking me for my care, professed herself wholly unmoved 
by the occurrence. 

" O my friend, it may likely be as you say, that these 
men were seeking to gain the possession of the coffer. But 
I think not they will venture any more to approach my 
chamber, for they were very much afraid. Do not be 
troubled in mind ; be at rest regarding me. I am sufficient 
to myself as a defence — and for the coffer also. For your 
friendship's sake I beg of you to desist from these question- 
ings. How is it that a good mind can be so easily dismayed f 

my friend, learn soon that these things are indifferent, 
lest hereafter sorrow be your teacher." 

From this attitude of unconcern she never departed, and 

1 was forced to acquiesce in her decision that the incident 
should be no further discussed. Nevertheless, as you may 
imagine, I could not be satisfied without informing Hugh of 
it ; and we did all we could, by prosecuting careful incjuiries, 
to discover the identity of the men. We had our suspicions ; 
but with all our wariness could find out nothing to confirm 
them. Joe Ruggins had left the village immediately after 
the meeting at Mrs Batten's ruined cottage, and had not 
been seen again ; while all his associates were able to give 
a very good account of themselves and their whereabouts 
upon the night of the attempted burglary. 

So the matter dropped, and the more readily because both 
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Hugh and I became aware of a new and curious hostility, 
mingled in some cases with a sort of commiseration, en- 
countering us everywhere as we proceeded. 

Then one morning about a week later, for the first time 
since she had been in our house, Polly received a letter. 
By a chance which I esteemed a miracle of good luck, it was 
I who met the postman coming through the yard, who took 
from him the letter, and thereby accepted the mission of 
conveying it to Polly. She was busy at the moment with 
Nepenthes, and since I did not dare to disturb them, I 
stayed in the parlour, waiting to hear her footsteps on the 
stairs, and nursing idle expectations of witnessing her 
pleasure and surprise. 

When at last she came down, and I met her in the hall, 
the mere words, "Here is a letter for you, Polly," caused 
her to change countenance. Surprise was clear enough, but 
there was no vestige of pleasure ; and on seeing the hand- 
writing she flushed and paled and flushed again, her looks 
showing most acute distress. 

"I am afraid it does not please you," I ventured to 
remark 

" It is from my mother," she replied, almost in a whisper, 
while her trembling hands unfastened the cover. 

I was silent, not knowing what to say, but remained 
standing near her, partly out of an anxious curiosity to learn 
more, and also because her agitation appeared so great that 
it was obviously no more than human to offer her sympathy 
and, if the case admitted it, help or counsel 

The letter was short, but sufficient, it seemed, to confirm 
and increase her fears, and to render her for one or two 
breathless, unhappy minutes incapable of speech. She stood 
lost in thought, her head bent, her eyes downcast, her hands 
hanging at her sides, and one of them crumpling the letter. 
What pained me most was to note a tinge as of shame in her 
look — something of the aspect of guilt discovered. 

"Dear Polly," said I at last very humbly, "I am so 
sorry to see that you are grieved." 

She looked up, and out of the confusion of her trouble and 
fright her eyes seemed to hang gratefully upon min& 

" Isn't there anything I could do for you ? " I went on, 
encouraged. 

She made a visible effort to compose herself, and presently 
asked whether my brother were in the house. Yes, he was 
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in the gun-room. Would I then take the letter to him ; he 
knew all that it signified. She herself, meanwhile, would 
return to Nepenthes and tell her of it 

" And I, Polly V* 1 could not help putting in, as I took 
the letter from her hand, " am I alone to know nothing of 
your trouble, and to be forbidden to help you ? '* 

She suddenly covered her face with her hands and burst 
into tears. 

" Yes, yes," she said in a voice of anguish, " it is much 
better that you should know. Ask your brother to tell you 
— to tell you everything ! " 

With that she ran hastily upstairs, trying, poor child, to 
stifle her sobs, and I ran as hastily to find my brother and 
bring him this unlucky letter. 

Hugh never allowed me in the gun-room while he was 
occupied there, and on my hammering at the locked door, 
and persisting, in spite of surly answers, in my urgent 
request to speak with him, he came out into the hall and 
stsJked moodily towards the house door. 

In the porch he read the letter, and I observed that it 
created in him a surprise hardly less than Polly's. He swore 
a little sotto voce and, with his eyes on the horizon, muttered 
'* Poor little beggar ! '' or some such expression of pity, twice 
or thrica Then he looked at me, and there appeared in his 
face a very distinct, and not altogether kindly, amusement. 

" Have you read this 1 " he asked, holding out the letter. 

" No," said I ; and I took it from him and read it It 
was conceived in some such terms as these : — 

"Dear Polly, — ^I have lately got from a friend the 
address of my lost, undutiful daughter. Being in grievous 
trouble and having matters to tell you of which should 
not be set down in writing, I have come to this village to 
see you. I have been told it is easy for you to get here, so 
take this as orders from your mother to set off at once. 
You shall spend the night here with me, and return the next 
day. Eemember this is important — ^you will repent all your 
life for your undutifulness if you do not obey me and come. 
I am lodging in the cottage next the inn. — Your unhappy, 
injured, and insulted Motheb." 

The address given was Peterbridge, the village where our 
friend Williams had his dwelling. 
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" What is the meaning of this ? ** said I, more mystified 
than ever. " Polly herself wished me to ask yoo. I was to 
ask you to tell me everything." 

At this Hugh emitted a loud and long guffiiw, for which I 
believe I could have found it in me to knock his teeth down 
his throat, but that such a proceeding would have hindered 
rather than furthered the progress of affiedrs. I had next to 
endure his gibing. ' 

" You have never discovered till now, great scholar that 
you are, that we have a famous beauty, the toast of half 
London and the South of England, hidden beneath our 
humble roof. Why, boy, I would rather never have been 
bom than have had no better eyes than yours at your age. 
Oh : yes, yes ! — you've found it out for yourself before 
to-day, I know that ! But, by Jove, you took a long time 
first I watched you — and, by Jove, till you came to like 
the puddings the girl made, and to think of her as a possible 
attendant for your adored one, you never looked at her as if 
you saw her. Commend me to scholars for a proper notion 
of the practical use of a beauty ! '' 

Thus he went on and on, and I was at the very point of 
losing my temper, when the clock striking nine in the hall 
behind us came to my aid. Hearing the sound, Hugh pulled 
himself together with a start, and straightway became serious 
and hurried. 

r^' " By G^rge," he said, " in little more than an hour I am 
ofL I am subpoenaed to give evidence in a trial at Dorches- 
ter to-morrow morning, and the coach comes past at the 
half-hour after ten — not a minute later. Look here, I will 
give you a quarter of an hour. What I cannot say in that 
you must get out of Polly herself. 'Tis an awkward story 
for a girl to tell. You'll have to take this matter in hand, 
I believe, — you and Madam Nepenthes between you. I 
shall hardly be back \vithin the week. I am sorry for the 
girL She is a good young soul, and likely to find herself 
in a devil of a fix unless you all keep yourselves pretty 
wideawaka" 

Well, I will give you the story Hugh told me in my own 
way, and thus make clear to you from the outset sundry 
points which were left obscure to my understanding for some 
time longer. 

He confirmed, then, in a few words, all that Polly had 
already told me about herself ; and went on to add that the 
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Lady Eleanor, in whose house she lived, became extremely 
jealous and hostile towards the poor girl when her beauty 
began to develop, and to be bruited abroad in the country 
round. This lady's one desire was to see Polly married as 
early as possible to the most rough, ignorant, and low-placed 
hind upon whom she could be induced to bestow herself; 
and she would invent endless errands for her in and about 
their own village, and the one next to it, sending young 
Polly out at any hour of the day, and often later in the 
evening than was at all advisable, in order to give the farm- 
lads and others a chance of seeing her and making love to 
her. And if harm had happened to the unprotected child, 
as it easily might, Lady Eleanor would have been glad 
rather than sorry. Polly, however, was by nature a refined 
and virtuous girl, very busy in mind, and of an innocent 
heart not early ripe for love, so that she either did not 
attract the rustic swains who observed her, or, if they ever 
tried to approach her, was easily able to keep them at a 
distance She had no defence anywhere but in her own 
spirit, for her mother, besides being under Lady Eleanor's 
thumb, was herself still a young and very pretty woman, and 
as much disposed as the other to be jealous of Polly's 
superior channs. 

At Christmas time, in Polly's sixteenth year, a brother of 
Lady Eleanor's appeared upon the scene. He was a hand- 
some, strong-willed man, but at that moment in low spiritSi 
and, I fancy, to some extent in disgrace. At any rate he 
was on his way to the south of Europe, where he proposed 
to spend the winter, leaving his wife behind him in England, 
because, in spite of her fatuous affection for him, they were 
the most ill-matched and discordant couple imaginable. 

This gentleman saw Polly, fell desperately in love with 
her, and determined to take her with him to Italy. He 
tried by all means in his power to win her heart, prolonging 
his stay with his sister for this purpose, and lavidking upon 
the girl those arts and flatteries, those tender persuasions 
and entreaties, which men like himself, with a large experi- 
ence in such aff&irs, know how to employ to the best advan- 
tage. Unfortunately for him, the fact of his having a wife 
hfi^ been made known to Polly; she understood perfectly 
that his love could have no honourable meaning, and, since 
he was not in himself at all the kind of man to captivate her 
youthful fancy, she had no trouble with herself in resisting 

B 
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him. But the more she resisted, and the clearer it was 
made to him that her resistance cost her nothing, the more 
bent was Mr Ewenthorpe upon obtaining his desire. If he 
could not have her love, he would have her without it ; and 
in his obstinate determination he sought the help both of 
his sister and of Polly's own mother. Leidy Eleanor, anxiouB 
to stand well with at least one member of her family, and 
very ready to see Polly shipped off to a foreign country, lent 
him all the aid in her power. Mrs Clisson's services were 
bought with money. She received a considerable sum then 
and there, and the promise of a settled income for life, 
contingent upon Mr Ewenthorpe' s success in carrying her 
daughter off to the villa he had taken near Naples. 

There now began a systematic persecution of Polly on the 
part of these three persons : Mr Ewenthorpe wooed. Lady 
Eleanor saw to it that he had plenty of opportunity, and 
the mother, bearing harder on the girl than they did, assailed 
her with commands, reproaches, and arguments. 

When the prospect of travel, of a ILfe of luxury, of con- 
stant indulgence and adoration, had been vainly set forth to 
dazzle Polly's eyes ; and when the sufferings of her lover — 
who was indeed very passionately in love — had been detailed 
to her without any better result, Mrs Clisson began to plead, 
though without any truth, her own weariness of service, her 
fears of a poverty-stricken old age, and the duty of a daughter 
to ensure the comfort of her mother's declining years if she 
had the power to do so. 

Another line of argument was grounded upon the conduct 
of Lady Eleanor. Dear Lady Eleanor, a woman of such 
high rank, so good and so kind to every one, so greatly be- 
loved and highly respected — so ran Mrs Clisson's toie — Lady 
Eleanor herself had committed this same generous indis- 
cretion, and nobly yielded herself to the importunities of a 
lover; and if she now lived in retirement and in sorrow, 
that was merely because she had placed her affections un- 
fortunately : her lover had forsaken her. Such a calamity 
was, however, not to be apprehended by Polly. Lady 
Eleanor's attachment, which on her side was still lively 
and constant, showed the tenacity of the family in such 
matters; Mr Ewenthorpe might be counted on to love 
Polly for ever. Even if he did not, her mother's home^ 
the home provided by her own dutifulness, would always 
be open to her; and thence no doubt she would easily, 
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after a little time, get a good husband. Sorely it was 
very unbecoming for an ignorant girl of lowly station to 
set up for being better, and knowing more about virtue, 
than Lady Eleanor, the daughter of an earl, and as 
learned and rich as any lady in England. 

I have often thought what a blessing it was that Lady 
Eleanor's notice of Polly had been so capricious, and of a 
kind so little calculated to win a child's lova If Polly 
had been fond of her, who can say what might have 
been the effect of this sort of persuasion 1 But the lady's 
example, as such, could have no attraction, and the girl 
remained firm. 

By what reasonings she replied to her mother I do not 
know. I think they may have been chiefly religious, for, 
as I told you, from her opening girlhood onwards, Polly was 
a most earnest, a most ardent Christian. Where reasoning 
failed her, doubtless she fell back on instinct, and convic- 
tion of what was right, and simply expressed a steady 
refusal 

They had recourse to one particularly base and cruel 
stratagem in the hopes of making her yield, — Ewenthorpe, 
after a month in which he had made no progress, being 
so frantic with passion for her, that he cared not what 
he did. A number of young men of his own set were 
invited to Lady Eleanor's house, and, on some pretext, 
Polly was brought into the library, where they were sitting 
at cards after dinner, and was named to them by Ewenthorpe 
as his mistress — the vilest and most execrable of lies. 
Polly did not fully understand what he said or meant, 
and escaped from the room as soon as she could, fright- 
ened by the storm of admiration called forth by her 
beauty, and filled with detestation of Ewenthorpe and 
the bold airs of ownership he had assumed. 

Then her mother came to her, and tried to prove to 
her that all was over with her virtuous resolvea Her 
character was gone; every one of those gentlemen must 
of course, believe what Ewenthorpe had told them. She 
could never recover her reputation; and since she must 
now incur all the disadvantages attendant upon the loss of 
it, she would be a mere fool U. she failed to appropriate the 
benefits thence accruing. Ewenthorpe, said the mother, 
vowed to repay her a thousandfold for the seeming wrong 
he had done her — a wrong he was certain her gentle heart 
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would forgive, since it had proceeded from the eictreme 
violence of his passion for her. 

All this ingenuity, however, was wasted. Polly was too 
young, too sincere, and too utterly inexperienced to be 
much alarmed by the loss of mere reputation, so long as 
her honour itself was untouched. She was hotly angry 
with Mr Ewenthorpe for his base and impudent wicked- 
ness ; and what little romantic pity for him as a rejected 
lover may ever have been lodged in her breast was now 
dispelled for ever. She dared not allow herself in hatred, 
for Christ had forbidden it; but her abhorrence of him 
was very nearly too strong for her Christian principlea 

Ewenthorpe's pursuit of her was become so reckless 
and unguarded tiiat rumours of it had passed beyond 
the limits of the household. Opinions differed as to his 
failure or success; but Polly was regarded on all hands 
with curiosity and disfavour whenever she went abroad. 
Her life at last grew so intolerable that she determined 
to run away, to betake herself to some distant and secluded 
part of England, and get her living in domestic service. 
This resolve was precipitated into action even before she 
had definitely thought out her coursa 

On one of the first evenings of February, just after sun- 
set, she was hurrying home from some errand, when her 
persecutor met her in a lane near the house. There en- 
sued a tempestuous scene, which culminated in his seizing 
her in his arms and embracing her closely, in spite of her 
shrieks and struggles — a greater indignity than any she 
had yet been subjected to; but, as I said, his passion 
had risen beyond all control 

Suddenly, while she was in this distressful situation, a 
man sprang up from behind the hedge, who ran forward 
and dealt Ewenthorpe a staggering blow in the back. 
This made him release Polly; and she waited not to see 
what might follow between them, but flew as fast as her 
feet would carry her down the lana What with agitation, 
anger, and misery, she was too breathless and tremulous 
to go very far ; so she crept into the shelter of a thicket 
and fell to weeping. 

Presently the man who had made that timely intervention 
came and found her in her hiding-place, and after reporting 
that he had soundly thrashed the villain, advised her to 
cheer up and go home. Then it was that she suddenly and 
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desperately resolved never to go home again; and, after 
telling her deUverer as much as, in her perturbation, she 
judged to be advisable concerning her case, she implored 
him, for the love of God, to give her some assistance. He, 
knowing already through common rumour more than she 
told him, very willingly consented to help her. 

Well, this man was none other than Joe Huggins, who, in 
his nefarious mode of life, had dealings with divers persons 
all round the south coast, and was already very well known 
to my brother Hugh, though he had never at that time 
been seen in our part of the world, — in fact, his bringing 
Polly to us was the occasion of his first coming. Joe 
Ruggins, as you saw in his ways with Baby Hugh, had 
soft places in his heart, and, being a ^or, though 
a terribly degenerate one, you may be sure that 
one of these was consecrated to the service of pretty 
damsels. 

Towards Polly, however, he behaved with a special kind- 
ness and honesty, for which there were special reasons in 
the background. Very many years later we learned that 
the shipwreck in which poor Clisson, Polly's father, met 
with hiis disabling accident, had been engineered by Joe 
Ruggins and my brother. Out of all the number of men 
on Uie doomed vessel Clisson was the one who behaved 
with the most conspicuous gallantry and unselfishness; so 
that his name had made its mark in the memories of all 
who took part in the tragic drama — even of the wretches 
who had plotted it. In fact, it was to one of these that 
he owed his short and painful remainder of life. A curious 
train of circumstances caused this particular shipwreck to 
be unusually profitable to the wreckers; they drew in 
from it an enormous haul, and that very easily and without 
the smallest suspicion of foul play arising. There were one 
or two of these men in whom this very gain and impunity 
were apt to breed a kind of remorse, and to incite to 
feeble endeavours at reparation, where such would not 
prove very costly or dangerous to themselves. Joe Ruggins 
was a man of this sort, and animated to a great extent 
by motives of this nature, in befriending young Polly. He 
conveyed her in all safety and secrecy to our house, and 
committed her to the protection of Hugh, reckoning that 
this was the best he could do for her; while Hugh, I 
believe, accepted the responsibility laid upon him for 
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reasons very similar to those which had actuated Joe. 
Thus it was that Polly came among us. 

You now know a good deal more than I did for a long 
time after the events of which I am telling you, and you 
will have no difficulty in coi^ecturing who it was that 
delivered to Mrs Clisson the secret of her daughter's 
whereabouts. 

This appeared plain also to Hugh and myself, — as did 
further the implication that some plot was afoot. We both 
concluded that a heavy bribe had been administered to 
Ruggins, whereby he had been induced to undo his former 
good deed, and that the object of the plot was to compel 
roily to return home with her mother and undergo once 
more the persecution of Ewenthorpe's so-called love. Hugh 
left me long before we had talked the matter fully over, and 
without its having occurred to either of us to doubt our 
interpretation of uie letter. His concluding words were: 

" Well, well ! I have many other things to think of ; I 
cannot give my mind to this girl, though I am sorry for her. 
I leave her in your hands, and in those of Madam Nepenthes. 
Madam Nepenthes — seeing what she has done for her — has 
every right to put in a word ; and as for you," with a signi- 
ficant smile, '' you will no doubt be forward enough to keep 
her out of that gentleman's arms." 

There ensued, for me at least, one happy result from this 
trouble of young Polly's : it dissipated for the moment all 
my timidity, so that I was now able to look her in the face, 
and to speak to her without trembling. 

I wrote a few lines to Nepenthes and sent them up by the 
hand of Baby Hugh, telling her how I came to be constituted 
a sort of guardian of Polly for the present, jointly with her- 
self, if she would consent to have it so, — and begging her 
of her kindness to see me, and talk with me about the best 
course to pursue. 

By the time she and Polly came down to the parlour I 
had started in my own mind the notion that the letter was 
even more perfidious than I had at first supposed. It might 
be that, if Polly repaired to Peterbridge according to com- 
mand, she would find that her mother was not, nor never 
had been, there ; and would simply fall into the hands of 
Ewenthorpe. Though to this view Polly objected that the 
note was certainly in her mother's handwriting, yet she 
was obliged most sorrowfully to admit that her mother 
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would not be likely to make difficulties about writing a 
letter for Mr Ewenthorpe to use, once she had obtained the 
requisite information. 

So the first part of our discussion ended with the decision 
that I myself should go over to Peterbridge, and find out 
beforehand whether or no Mrs Clisson were really in the 
village, — Polly waiting to set forth until I had returned and 
reported to her. 

This plan received the approval of Nepenthes, who, how- 
ever, contributed little or nothing to the conversation, merely 
scrutinising altematelv now one and now the other of us as 
we spoke, and seemmg to revolve independent schemes 
within her own mind. Her aspect was grave and sad. I 
could feel she had taken the girl's story much to heart 

To my surprise she did not interfere even in the next 
part of our discussion, which turned on what Polly should 
do, supposing I came back with the news that the letter was 
in so far truthful that her mother was indeed at Peterbridge. 
I pressed hard for permission to inform Mrs Clisson theit 
her daughter could not come to her there, but might be seen 
by her here at the Manor House, if an interview between 
them were really important Polly, on the other hand, 
moved by a sense of nlial duty, and dwelling on those two 
sentences in which her mother spoke of being in grievous 
trouble, and then of letting her return the next day, insisted 
that it would be much better for her to go to Peterbridge, if 
Nepenthes would spare her for the time required 

" Should my mother really have a great deal to tell me^ 
she might need to make a long stay here, which would be 
troublesome to Mrs Fellowes. Then, because I am compelled 
to disobey her in this one great matter, I am so much the 
more anxious to obey her in every other that is possible. 
And besides, I believe I shall run no risk. It is all 
through your goodness," — and she knelt by Nepenthes' 
chair, looking at her through tender eyes brimming with 
tears, — " it is all through your goodness to a poor unpro- 
tected girL I can go now to my mother and tell her that 
the comfort of her old age is assiured. I have enough for us 
both, and much more. It was her too great fear of poverty 
which blinded her ; when that is removed she will heartily 
rejoice that I was prevented from complying with her 
former wishes." 

These arguments Polly obstinately reiterated in answer 
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to everjthing I could urge to the contrary, and when I 
sought the support of Nepenthes for my side I got nothing 
better : 

*' Sacred are the rights of motherhood," or some such 
sentiment, was all she would utter. 

However, as I was hurrying away upon my errand at 
last, in no very peaceable frame of mind^ Nepenthes called 
me back : 

"It were well, O my friend, to communicate to Mary 
Letitia's mother, Mrs Clisson, that in staying with her» 
her daughter is not unprotected. For that we shall yet 
devise means. Nevertheless, I would counsel you to speak 
with her and to warn her — ^but do it in a prudent, gentle 
manner, such as makes a thing clear, yet not very clear, 
and offends not" 

This I assented to with a more cheerful hearty and so 
went my way. 

Well, in the cottage near the inn at P^terbridge I found 
an exceedingly handsome woman — ^but not one at all to my 
mind — ^whose likeness to Polly, and to Polly's description 
of her mother, was su£Scient to bear out her assertion that 
she was Mrs Clisson. I did not go into any long talk witk 
her, but merely said that her daughter would come to her 
in the course of the afternoon ; and I carried out the ii\iuno- 
tion of Nepenthes in the beist way I could think o^ bj 
remarking that Polly had friends in the village who would 
be interested in knowing that her mother was come from 
so great a distance to see her. This information did not 
appear to discompose Mrs Clisson, and I shortly said good- 
bye, alleging sundry errands which I must now attend to as 
a reason for my abruptness. 

Both in this last statement, and in the former one eon- 
ceming Polly's friends resident in Peterbridge, I lied, or at 
least exaggerated by substituting a plural for a singular. The 
friends were comprised in the single person of Williams; while 
my errands consisted solely of finding him out, and enlisting 
his sympathy for the girl, and his watchfulness over her so 
long as she should be in the place. If he should have any 
suggestion to make, so much the better. From the way in 
which he had once talked to me about Polly (you may possibly 
remember my trying to give you an idea of it) I made 
tolerably certain of his entering with great goodwill upon 
the office of her protector. 
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By good luck, I found him in his own house, and it was 
yery soon proved that I had not been mistaken in counting 
upon him. He took up Polly's cause with high enthusiasm, 
and prayed to all his gods that he might be left unmolested 
by any call of duty while she was at Peterbridga With 
infinite glee he proposed that he should forthwith drive 
me back to the Manor House, and then on the return joum^ 
convey Folly straight to her mother's lodging, thus i^ording 
ocular demonstration of the reality of one at least of Polly's 
friends. The old dog chuckled to himself at the notion of 
getting something like an hour's tite-driite with a beauty 
that came nearer to that of the famous Lady Hamilton than 
any he had ever seen. For this did he gladly renounce his 
rare afternoon of freedom at home, his pipe, books, arm- 
chair, and pleasant garden ; and set out to endure an extra 
spell of that driving which he so cordially abominated. 

The project was executed to his entire satisfaction. On 
reaching the Manor House we found Polly bonneted and 
shawled, with her few things lying ready in the neatest of 
packeta Old Williams got a smile, and a blush, and a few 
words of frank, gentle gratitude for this surprising kindness 
towards her. To me she bade a hurried, downcast good- 
bye, and within a quarter of an hour from my return I was 
standing in the porch watching the two as they jogged away 
into the distance, their heads nodding together in affable con- 
versation — (you ei^oyed that, Williams, you old dog !) — 
whilst above them great cloud-drifts bore up darkly from 
the north-west, and threatened to drench them with rain. 

How dreary was that evening without young Polly in the 
house ! To me it was like a new revelation of what deso- 
lateness is possible in human life ! Since first she had come 
among us she had never once spent a night beyond our 
roof, and now we might realise how sweet and customary 
her presence had become. Baby Hugh mourned aloud tiU 
bedtime. I mourned too, silently but more anxiously ; and 
what was in the heart of Nepenthes I know not — she stayed 
shut within her solitary attic chamber. 

You may ask, perluLps, why I did not find a nook to 
hide in somewhere in Peterbridge, and watch over Polly's 
safety myself. I did not, and for two reasons. The first, 
that I believed Williams, in his way, to be no less deter- 
mined than I was to preserve her, and as competent as he 
was willing; and he could act with a better grace and 
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authority than a lad like myself, for if I appeared yery for- 
ward in the matter I should, as he reminded me, set all the 
tongues of Peterbridge a-wagging, which might be a bad 
thing for Polly. The second reason was that I felt it in 
some sort a duty to keep guard over the family in Hugh's 
absence, and be ready, if need were, to defend Nepenthes 
in case a fresh attempt should be made upon her chamber. 

Besides Nepenthes and myself there were in the house 
only Hose (she was curiously agitated and sullen, I remem- 
ber, so that she refused to sit in the same room with me 
that evening) — Hose, and Minnie the serving-maid, and Baby 
Hugh, of which three the last would undoubtedly have 
proved Nepenthes' stoutest and most able defender. 
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HowEVEB, save for the warring of the elements without, 
the night passed tranquilly. A strong gale, foretaste of the 
coming equinoctial blasts, drove a cold heavy rain merci- 
lessly against our walls and roofs and windows. It ceased 
not from sunset to morning, and the dawn broke wet, windy, 
and chilL 

About eight o'clock appeared a muddy, panting farm-boy, 
requiring instantly to see me. 

He brought, said Minnie, a letter, which he must deliver 
into no hand but mine. 

Hose, hearing this, changed countenance, — ^rather oddly, as 
I thought, — and to give herself an appearance began to 
scold the little boy b^de her. I walked off hastily to the 
yard door, bestowing no further consideration upon this. 

The messenger produced a grimy envelope, addressed 
in an unformed hand to Nepenthes, — explaining that it 
was of great importance, and should be delivered to her 
immediately. 

" Now, who gave you this to bring ? " I asked. 

" My mother did give it me," said the boy. 

" Well, your mother didn't write it, I suppose ? " 

The boy grinned. "No, young master — she can't not 
write a word. No more can't none of us. She didn't write 
it, for sure." 

"Then who did?" 

" I dunno." 

" But didn't your mother tell you anything about it ? " 

" She did say to me, ' Here, Dick,' she did say, ' here be 
a letter for you to take down yon, to the cliffis, to the house 
of Mister Fellowes. And you be to give it to that there 
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young one — to Robert; he is to 'tend to it 'Tis strict 
orders, — to him be you to give it, and to none else, otherwis 
we shan't get nought by this 'ere job/ So I took and did 
according — and I knows no more than that. I do never 
take upon me to ask my mother no questions. It does 
rouse up her spirit too much to do so." 

I told Minnie to give the rainnsodden boy something to 
eat and drink, and then went back to the kitchen, where we 
were having breakfast. 

''Here is a note come for Nepenthes," said I to Rose. 
" And the boy says it's of immediate importance. How am 
I to get it to her 1 Could you take it upstairs ? " 

Now I expected Rose to refuse the small service with a 
peevish fretfulness, — instead of which she caught her breath 
as if excited, and said with a vague smile : 

" Qive it me. I will take it up at once." 

Heaven forgive my suspiciousness, — I went out to the 
hall after her and listened to her footfall up the stairs^ 
waiting and listening so till I heard her knock at the 
door of Nepenthes' chamber and speak to her who was 
within. 

The door opened ; there ensued a silence of a minute, and 
next came a soft exclamation and the sound of Nepenthes* 
voice. Then Rose ran downstairs^ calling to me as she 
descended : 

" Robin, Robin ! — ^here is something alarming happened. 
Gk) into the parlour ; Madam Nepentibes is coming quickly 
to see you there ! " 

I had never seen Nepenthes appear so like an ordinary 
woman in distress as on that morning. Tears were in her 
eyes as she held the letter out to me, and her voice was 
broken as she kept repeating: 

" Poor child ! Poor child ! Read quickly, O my friend, 
and let us go ! " 

The letter bore the signature "Polly Clisson," and it ran 
something as follows : 

"My beloved and honoured Mistress, — Oh, how 
grieved I am to trouble you ! I would not do so for all the 
world, if it were not that I am in a most fearful strait. I 
have been cruelly betrayed — but all is not yet lost I 
depend only on you. Oh, I beseech you, come and deliver 
me ! You will need a helper for the journey, and besides 
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we shall want a man's strength if I am to get free. Then 
will you bring Master Robert with you. But the most 
needful is that you should come yourself. Without that 
there is no hope for me, and I am undone. Oh, I beseech 
you come quickly ! — Your obedient and unhappy and grate- 
ful servant, Polly Clibson." 

I read it, examined the handwriting for a moment, and 
then spoke out my first impression : 

" Polly never wrote this. 

"Why do you think thus? Is not the handwriting 
hers ? " 

"That, to be sure, I don't know — ^for I never saw her 
handwriting. But I cannot believe this is how she would 
write to you. For one thing, would she not sign her name 
Mary Letitia ? . . . The whole letter is so unlike herself." 

"And how should a woman be like herself when she is 
betrayed to be undone ? O my friend, myi'heart has yearned 
over Mary Letitia, since yesterday when with tears she told 
me her story. I have yearned over her as a mother over 
her offspring. Never shall I comprehend the ways of 
Christians who, being well taught and esteemed, have a law 
and set it at nought But for me — since on this side or on 
that is error, and we cannot tell upon which — ^let me rather 
choose the error of going to her on an untrue entreaty. 
Better so than that ^e should call upon me to help her in 
vain. Yes, I will go, and will see how she does. And you 
— are you unwilling ? — are you afraid ? " 

" I would give my life — I would give my life for her," I 
cried hotly. " If I but knew this summons really came from 
her, I would obey it though it meant destruction to me 
twice over ! — Let me go first, as I did yesterday, and find 
out the truth about it ! '' 

" No, no ; there is no time to losa Devise quickly how 
we shall go. We will go at once." 

"But you cannot," I said. "Oh, you cannot indeed! 
Only see how it rains! and it is so cold! The pony is 
dead lame; and the cart is gone to be mended; so we 
should have to get to Peterbridge on foot You could not 
do it ! — Do listen ! I will run to Peterbridge — I shall be 
there so much sooner — and I will bring her back. You can 
trust me to bring her back safely. Only think how she 
would grieve if any harm befell you 1 " 
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"No, no. Ton did not read the letter well She has 
utmost need of me myself. We will walk afoot since it 
is necessary. Do you call these great rains f Ton have 
never seen the rains of my country. And for what should 
I preserve myself t This girl is dear to ma I will follow 
the motions of my heart towards her." 

No words of mine availed to turn her from her purpose ; 
and to say the truth I began to be infected with her im- 
patience and anxiety. My first impression of the letter 
faded away. That ring of falsity in its phrases — to a 
foreigner doubtless inappreciable — I now imputed to Polly's 
want of practice with her pen. The inconsiderateness of 
calling upon Nepenthes to come to her at such a distance, 
and through such weather, must proceed from the extremity 
of the direst fear a pure woman can know ; the signature, 
written in such haste and vdthout reflection, was merely 
that which she generally used. 

And was there not only too much probability of her 
being in a strait ? Williams might have been called away ; 
Ewenthorpe — ^though inquiries at Peterbridge the day before 
had elicited no information of any one resembling him 
having been seen in the neighbourhood — might have arrived 
in the interim, might even be lodged in the same cottage 
with her and her mother. 

As such thoughts as these rose up in me, the blood began 
to sing in my ears, and angry mists to float before my eyes. 
My mind was in a surging tumult of love, pity, hatred, 
wrath — above all of lova Now I chid myself for the few 
minutes' delay caused by my suspicions, and was in a greater 
hurry than Nepenthes to be gone. 

Still I did my best to protect her from exposure. About 
half-way between us and Peterbridge stood a roadside inn, 
where a decrepit horse and chaise could usually be had for 
hire. Thither, as I planned it, we would walk, and might 
hope to be able to drive the rest of the way. 

Hose was again unexpectedly helpful in preparing Nepen- 
thes for this expedition. She brought out shawls and skirts 
and hoods and shoes and what not in astonishing number ; 
and by her advice and assistance Nepenthes, to whom the 
cold was much more formidable than the rain, was muffled 
up so close and warm that it seemed a wonder she could 
move at alL 

We went out by the yard gate at the back, or northern 
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side, of the house, and plunged into the narrow, muddj lane 
which runs north-west till it joins the highway passing 
through Peterbridga The soft soil of this by-road, if one 
might call it road at all, had been reduced by the night's 
rain to a thick slush, so deep in the worst places that the 
traveller sank almost up to his ankles in it 

On either side of us the long branches of the hedgerow 
swung to and fro against the grey sky with a mournful 
vehemence ; the rain among them, pattering and gushing 
from one leafy level to another, and running at last into the 
ditches at the hedge-foot, accompanied our steps ¥rith a soft, 
threatening, miserable music ; while, from overhead, the 
pouring clouds and the driving wind stormed mercilessly 
upon us as we beat up against them. Tet I was astonished 
to observe the ease and swiftness with which my companion 
moved along by my side. My natural pace was a quick one 
in those days, yet it was hardly necessary to slacken it The 
hooded cloak she wore hid her face from me, and she walked 
without once turning her head ; but I could imagine well 
the firmly pressed lips, the dark, resolute, forward-looking 
eyes, and the sinister sternness of her brow& It was her 
tense will that gave her speed and strength, and I wondered 
how long it would avail her. 

I started out, as you know, burning with wrath and with 
all a lover's passion. I still remember what was my furious 
impatience, what my inward cursings of Ewenthorpe and of 
that unnatural mother, as we descended the dip behind the 
Manor House, waded Uirough the bog at the bottom of it, 
and then again began to climb the stiff track up the opposite 
slope. And, more than that, my memory can still bring 
back to me the change that was gradually operated in my 
mood, as, moment by moment, the presence of Nepenthes 
worked upon me. Whatever was painful or hateful in my 
heart sank into the background ; love, and joy in the thought 
of serving her whom I loved, more and more predominated. 
The anxieties that tortured Nepenthes herself now passed 
me by ; I seemed as incapable of fears for Polly, as I was at 
that moment of fears for myself. I believed myself about 
to strike good blows in her defence, to win from her a new 
and deeper regard as her successful champion,— and I was 
inclined rather to sing praises for the graciousness of Heaven 
towards me, than to entertain misgivings. 

We had come out upon the highrcMbd, and could see, at 
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about two hundred yards' distanoei the tumbledown inn 
where I hoped to procure a horse and chaise, when there 
appeared, running towards us through the grey drifting rain 
and under the swirling trees, the tall slender figure of a giil, 
wrapt round in a brown shawl 

*^ It is she ! O my friend, it is she — Mary Letitia ! " cried 
Nepenthes, and suddenly stopped short, as if unable to 
advance another step. 

Yes, it was she ! In an instant Polly was beside xjib— 
dear, young Polly herself ! Her cheeks were pale, and 
wet with tears as well as rain ; her eyes were wide with 
dismay, and she stretched out her two hands to us with 
the gesture of one who is fleeing into a refuge. One hand 
Nepenthes clasped in her thin dark fingers, the other, in the 
heedlessness of her great relief, Polly yielded for one blissful 
moment to me; but, soon recovering from her hurry and 
fright, and recollecting herself, she withdrew it again. 

Deprived of the vehemence of her purpose of finding 
Polly, Nepenthes now appeared so profoundly exhausted 
that we waited a short time by the roadside, Weltering as 
best we might under the lee of the hedga Polly's first 
words were an exclamation of concern at seeing Nepenthes 
there, so far from home and exposed to such rough weather. 

" Oh, you should not have come ! Tou are too good, too 
good to me ! Tou should not have come in all this cold 
and rain. And how did you know that I was so badly 
frightened ? " 

" Nay, child, your letter told us plainly. It is a marvel 
you could get free. We thought to find you imprisoned 
and needing a man's arm to deliver you. So you wrote 
to ma" 

" I wrote ? — ^A letter from me to you ? Never I I have 
never written nor sent a word to you. I would not even 
think of so troubling you." 

Imagine our gasps of astonishments—our gazing upon one 
another. So entirely had my first suspicions been dissipated 
by subsequent emotion that I myself was as much amaaed 
as any one. 

" It is as you said You said well," Nepenthes exclaimed 
to me. 

" Tell me quickly what frightened you, Polly," cried L 

" I heard two riders come into the village at daybreak. I 
jumped out of bed without waking my mother, and saw that 
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one was Mr Ewenthorpe. That was the first thing. Then 
half an hour later came a knocking at the cottage door, 
which roused my mother. She ran down, but first locked me 
into the bedroom behind her. She let in a woman, and they 
talked together for some time in the kitchen. The woman was 
Mrs Batten, — I watched to see her come out. That made 
me think the plot was against more than me — and I ran 
away to warn you as soon as I possibly could." 

'* It is the jewel-chest ! " I cried suddenly. " Fool that 
I've been not to think of that before ! It's the jewel-chest 
they are after, — and we have been decoyed away that they 
may get it." 

However, thanks to Polly's action in meeting us and 
turning us back, the plotters, whoever they were, would 
have less than half the time they must have reckoned upon. 
I hoped and believed I had merely to run back at my top 
speed, and I should be beforehand with them ; I flattered 
myself they would not have the daring to drag off the chest 
under my very nose. So I hastily advised Nepenthes and 
Polly to go forward to the inn, and take the chaise to drive 
home; and, on their setting their faces thither, I turned 
upon our tracks, drew a deep breath or two, and started 
running. The wind was now at my back, and the road for 
the greater part downhill, so that I made even better speed 
than I had counted on. 

There is a comer in the lane looking south-eastwards, just 
before you descend into the hollow behind our house, f^m 
which you could get a clear view of our back yard and gates 
and doors. Nearing this comer I stopped for a moment to 
reconnoitre, and, not much to my surprise, I saw a rough 
horse and cart waiting in front of the big yard gate. More- 
than this, there stood in the doorway of the house a woman 
of tall and powerful figure, dressed in clothes I had seen a 
hundred times, who could be no other than Mrs Batten; 
while a broad-shouldered, rather ruffianly-looking man was 
sauntering heavily about the yard. 

Guessing that these persons would oppose my entrance 
into the house, I followed the lane only down into the dip 
and half-way up the next rise of ground. There I bent 
round to my right through some fields which brought me to 
the orchard ; thence to the garden, and so to the front door. 

Here, too, a guard had been posted ; and conceive my 
amazement, conceive my anger, upon discovering that this 

8 
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sentinel was no other than Rose herself ! She too, then, 
in the plot ! 

The door behind her stood wide open, and on catching 
sight of me she quickly turned her head, and called over her 
shoulder into the hall ; next she planted her feet firmly, and 
gripped hard with her two hancGs against the door-posts on 
eac^ side of her, evidently proposing to o£fer some pre- 
liminary resistance of a passive kind until such time as a 
champion should be told o£f to her aid. Her eyes glared at 
me hatefully; in her movements, her voice, and the expression 
of her face there was something, I know not what, violent 
and unnatural 

However, I was in no mind to waste time struggling at 
the front door while the back gates, which the presence of 
the horse and cart showed to be the principal scene of oper- 
ations, were left free and unobserved to the enemy. I darted 
round the house as if a devil were at my heels, and burst 
through the side gate into the yard, at the very moment 
when three men, issuing from the doorway, carried out the 
fateful jewel-chest 

One of them, as I instantly saw, was Joe Ruggins. My 
unexpected arrival caused utter consternation among them. 
Open-mouthed and livid the men fell back, looking fearfully 
at one another and at Mrs Batten. 

" You have dared too much, men," I said at once, eagerly 
taking advantage of their discomfiture and speaking in 
authoritative tones. 

''But come now, all of you. — ^It's not too late. — Make 
haste, and you will yet have time to carr^ the chest back 
again before Nepenthes gets here, and I give you my word 
she shall know nothing about it. Only make haste, I say. 
She is close behind me." 

So potent was that name of fear, that two of the men, 
obedient and trembling, stooped to take hold of the massy 
handles. Joe Ruggins himself, though he made no move- 
ment, frowned in hesitation. Another word from me would 
have determined him to follow his comrades. But now 
Rose came running out, waving a loose coil of rope in her 
hand. She clutched my arm, cr3ring : 

" Quick ! quick ! Here, take this ! Tie him up ! tie him 
up ! O you idiots, you fools ! — will you fail at the last 
moment ? See how far and fast he has run. He has left 
that witch far behind him. You have time ! you have time ! 
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Only tie him up, and throw him into the woodhonse 1 And 
then make o£f!" 

This seemed to determine Joe Ruggins. 

" You're right, missis. We'll risk it," said he, taking the 
rope from her. " We'll not be baulked by this youngster. 
Now then ! Hold him there ! Hold him ! " 

His two subordinates set upon me as he bade them. 
Being at that time unusually active and light of foot, I 
could have got away from them with ease were it not for 
Rose, who fastened herself upon me like a leech, and refused 
to let go until she was satisfied that the men had got a firm 
grasp of me. 

Well, what could I do ? Needless to tell you, I fought 
like any poor beast brought to bay. I wriggled and twisted 
— yes, and I kicked, and when I could, I bit — shouting 
loudly between whiles for help, and perfectly reckless of 
what I did or suffered if I could but prolong the affray till 
some incredible good luck should send me an ally. 

Now I wildly hoped that Williams might be about in 
the neighbourhood, and might hasten to us on hearing 
the uproar ; and now I fancied that Polly, having urged the 
old hack of the inn to an impossible speed, must be on the 
very point of bringing Nepenthes herself and all her dreaded 
powers upon the scene. What I thus hoped, however, the 
others no less wildly feared, and at last, to put a summary 
end to the business, Joe Ruggins, using a peculiar, tricky 
blow of which he was master, caught me on the left upper 
arm, and broke the bone. The sudden shock and pain made 
me reel back faint and helpless, and thereupon you may be 
sure they lost not a moment. 

They bound me hand and foot with the rope; they 
gagged me ; and they tied a scarf or handkerchief over my 
eyea Thus blinded and disabled they carried me hurriedly 
into the woodhouse. Rose the while urging them frantically 
to greater haste, and Mrs Batten ordering them to mind my 
broken arm. They cast me down upon a heap of bark 
and broken twigs, and then tramping out into the yard 
again, closed the door. 

I lay near an unglazed hole about a foot square which 
served as window to the shed, and could plainly hear all 
the proceedings of the party without, as they conveyed 
the jewel-chest to the gate, and heaved it into the cart. 
When this was accomplished, before the cart moved off, 
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stepe came across the yard to the woodshed, and the voice 
of Joe Ruggins spoke to me through the window : 

*' Tou may just tell that blooming brother of yoors from 
me, Master Robert, that there ain't no lord's daughter 
agoing to marry his little rat of a boy some day for his 
money. The man what warn't good enough to speak to the 
voung gentleman have seen to that — and wishes 'im to 
know it too." 

Having followed up this speech by a hoarse chuckle, the 
worthy departed, and presently thereafter I heard the 
creaking vehicle, laden with the Indian treasure of Nepen- 
thes, set forth upon its way. Listening intently to every 
sound, I made out that it turned to the left instead of 
descending into the hollow, and struck into the good by-road 
which runs westward along the coast, and connects up the 
villages and hamlets settled along the edge of the shore. 

Not long, however, could I thus follow its course, for the 
noise of its progress was soon drowned in the violence of 
the rain and wind. The roaring of the storm alone now 
filled my ears — save for that, I was left to my own thoughts 
and to the pain of my arm. I suppose — nay, in a sense, 
I know — that that pain was pretty severe, yet I cannot 
remember it. Of bodily sensations I can best recall a great 
exhaustion, and an immense hunger and thirst, together 
vdth the chafing of my bonds, and the misery of being 
gagged, — and these too are comparatively dim. It is the 
purely mental side of experience that bites deepest into the 
memory and remains for ever — ay, even though at the time 
it may have appeared less intense and less real than all the 
rest. Old man as I am, I can still feel something of the 
rage at having failed which then boiled in all my veins; 
the sickening terror comes back upon me with which I 
asked myself what would be my brother's behaviour, what 
the fate of Nepenthes ; once more I hate my youth, my 
poverty, my inexperience of the world, and writhe at the 
thought of how miserable a protection is all I can o£fer her ; 
oh, and once again I long as I longed then for Polly, — ^to 
have her come to me, to hear her dear voice of courage and 
comfort, and to know her safe. 

However, I need not dwell any further upon my sensa- 
tions while lying in that humiliating position in the wood- 
shed. Altogether I must have lain there between three 
and four hours, and about half-way through the time Mrs 
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Batten came to the window and looked in at me. I 
recognised her step, and if she came to see whether I were 
still aliye, I soon satisfied her of the fact by making eveiy 
violent movement possible to me to signify my indignation. 

** Now, now, don't you take on so, Master Bobm," said 
she, in a voice that betrayed a mingling of exultation and 
arrant fear. ''To be sure it is but natural that you should 
feel a bit cut up lika But there, there ! — stay still 1 stay 
still ! All that flinging of yourself about is bad for your 
arm, and isn't otherways of no manner of help. What we've 
done, was done to defeat the devil and for the good of alL 
Oh, you'll acknowledge it yourself some day, Master Bobin 
— that it's been for the good of alL" 

Therewith she went away, and I was left again to the 
darkness of my bandaged eyes, and the sound of the wind 
and rain. 

But now what troubled me more and more was my hear- 
ing nothing of Nepenthes or of Polly. They could hardly 
fail to enter by the yard gate, and as little could I fail to be 
aware of their entrance ; but one five minutes after another 
slipped away, each moment increasing my frenzy and anxiety, 
and still they came not 

And here I may as well tell you what had happened to 
them. 

When I left them they went on towards the inn, as I had 
advised. Nepenthes being so much fatigued that Polly had 
to support her at every step. They had advanced but a 
short distance when they saw a towded head thrust out of 
an upper window of the rickety building, and straightway 
withdrawn as if in alarm. Thereupon two or three other 
heads made their appearance for an instant at different 
windows, retreating as suddenly as the first; and im- 
mediately afterwards the door, which had been standing 
i^ar, was shut with a bang. Coming nearer, they could see 
t^t all the blinds and curtains had been closely drawn, and, 
when they arrived before it, the whole place presented a 
most inhospitable, most forbidding appearance. 

Polly knocked both at the door and at the lower windows, 
but obtained no answer. Then, Nepenthes being in such 
extremity, she resolved to put the horse into the chidse 
herself and drive off with them ; so she ran round alone to 
the back of the inn to find the stabla She skirted a length 
of villainous, crumbling wall, and came to a gateway, whence 
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the gate was gone, leading on to a large patch of filthy 
ground encircled with ruinous outbuildings, not one of them 
weather-tight or capable of being so closed that a person 
could not look into it through some great rent or hole. 
Doubtless because of this insecurity, the frowzy old woman 
who was mistress of the delectable habitation was at that 
very moment engaged in introducing the poor horse into her 
scullery. He, wondering uneasily at the strange privilege 
thus accorded to him, stood hesitating, though more than 
half over the threshold ; but, on seeing a stranger appear at 
the bottom of the yard, the woman set up such piercing 
shrieks, and belaboured his thin flanks so heavily, that at 
last he bounded clumsily forward into the midst of her pots 
and pans, and now was wholly inside the house. His owner 
herself, with renewed screaming, instantly followed him, and 
banged the door in Polly's race, shooting the bolts and 
turning the key with a haste and noise which argued 
excessive trepidation. 

On this side, too, every window was tight shut and 
darkened, and there was not the faintest response to Polly's 
desperate appeals for aid All this display of terror and 
enmity, coming as it did in the midst of other disturbance, 
sorely frightened the poor child, and it was vrith trembling 
knees and a white face that she rejoined Nepenthes. They 
had no choice but to make their way home to the Manor 
House on foot, along that forsaken and miry lana Slowly, 
laboriously, and with infinite weariness did Nepenthes ac- 
complish the journey, leaning upon her young companion's 
arm. But if she needed and accepted this mere physical 
assistance, she showed herself proudly and serenely in- 
dependent of any further help. For the first time it now 
fell to her to sustain and encourage Polly's drooping spirits^ 
and to exercise over her also that mysterious power she 
possessed of lulling fear and trouble to repose. As, foot by 
foot and furlong by furlong, the endless road was laid 
behind them, Polly's agitation abated and vanished away. 
She began to congratulate herself on her easy escape, and 
to rejoice in the plot against Nepenthes having been so 
timely frustrated — for, alas ! she had unbounded confidence 
in my luck and ability. The whipping of the tormented 
boughs on either side of them, and the melancholy of the 
howling blasts produced in her the sharp reaction of youtii 
and health against their dreariness. Soon she was again her 
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joyful self, and her only anxiety was for Nepenthes, who, 
besides halting with unbearable fatigue, was shivering and 
quaking with deadly cold. 

Alas ! that toilsome, piteous way ! Polly could never 
recall it without team Here had both she and I drawn 
comforting, joyful hope from one who, as she passed so 
painfully outwurds and homewards between the sodden 
pastures, and under the chill of that hostile sky, had 
received her doom of deatL 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

IN THS HAMLET ABOVE THE DEVIL's SPILLIKINS. 

At last, the turning of the yard gate on its rusty hinges, 
and the sound of Polly's voice, gave me the longed-for 
knowledge of the wayfarers' retura In my impatience 
at my bonds, in my fury at the thought of how they would 
now discover the removal of the jewel-chest, I began to 
fling myself desperately about again, and try, as I bad 
already tried a hundred times, to disengage my right hand, 
or at least to get upon my feet. But I was all too cunningly 
and strongly bound ; while at every awkward movement 
the pain of my broken arm made my head reel giddily. 
I was lying still, sick and dizzy after these last exertions, 
when Mrs Batten came in. 

She said not a word to me, but, in a quick, matter-of- 
course fashion, removed the gag and the bandage from my 
face, cut the cords about my body and limbs, and set me 
free. I sprang up, walked two or three steps, and then 
staggered half-fainting against the wall. The woman put 
out a hand to help me. Even to my dazed vision her look 
appeared full of alarm, of an almost maternal concern ; but 
I summoned all my remaining strength and bade her not 
touch me, bade her begone, — speaking so angrily that the 
colour flew up into her cheeks, and she left me at 
once. 

Stumbling and halting, I made my way to the attic 
chamber. On knocking I was at once admitted ; and this 
in itself proved the perturbation of its occupants. I entered 
a scene of unwonted confusion. Polly, pale and weeping, 
had as yet only taken thought to procure the first necessity 
of warmth for Nepenthes; and the disordered furniture, 
the muddy trampled floor, the broken flower-pots and chairs, 
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still attested the violence and haste which the men had used 
in carrying out their purpose^ 

Nepenthes sat upon her cushions near a heaped and 
glowing brazier. Her face was downcast; gloom seemed 
to radiate from her into all the atmosphere, while now and 
again, in spite of the pleasant heat of the room, she shivered 
involuntarily. She did not look up at me as I entered, — 
and it was the bitterest moment of all to stand there before 
her, shamed, as one who had failed her at her need. 
Whether the failure were due to my own stupidity, or to 
pure misfortune, it mattered not; it was equally defeat 
and sore humiliation. I could not bring myself to speak, 
and the silence seemed long. Then PoUy looked up from 
her work of setting things straight, and her tear-filled 
eyes saw, I suppose, the signs of bodUy suffering in my 
facet 

"Oh, you are hurt!" — and God bless the dear, frank 
young voice which took on such tones of passion and 
terror for my saka " Oh, those wicked brutes, what have 
they done to youf Ah, I see! — it is your arm! Oh, 
cruel! — they have broken it" 

These outcries aroused the attention of Nepenthes, and 
her eyes — ^turned at first darkly and haughtily upon me^ 
softened into a womanly kindliness such as hitherto, from 
her, had been Folly's privilege alona 

And now I became the oQect of the tenderest solicitude 
on the part of these two women, who forgot their own fears 
and fatigue in ministering to ma More than this, they 
brought to their task a quite unexpected competence. I 
found myself seated upon the low couch whereon Nepenthes 
slept. My coat and shirt-sleeve were skilfully removed 
from the broken arm; the rapid, firm, delicate fingers of 
Nepenthes explored the fracture, and her voice, slow as 
ever and sweet and commanding, directed Polly what to 
bring, and what to da Polly was the nurse. Nepenthes 
the surgeon at this operation, and exactly how they treated 
me between them I could not now describe. I only know 
that, as I submitted myself to their hands, I ceased to be 
aware of any pain. I believe that I lost, not indeed con- 
sciousness in any degree, but something of self-control, and 
so followed young Polly's movements, and watched her face^ 
with longing, tender looks which openly reflected the lovely 
dreams that were playing in my brain. But the sharpest 
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of these memories is that of encountering the eyes of 
Nepenthes. There was an interval — probably short, but 
to me it seemed long — during which they were fixed upon 
me with a cold, silent, mysterious penetration, beholding 
as it were the very inmost movements, and the elements 
nature of my being, which I, lying passive beneath their 
scrutiny, and gazing back' into them fascinated, had no 
power to disguise or to conceal I felt no resentment or 
embarrassment, but much awe. 

Withdrawing this strange look at length, she said 
gently : 

" I have set the broken bone of your arm. I have set 
it according to the way of my country. If you will follow 
my directions all will be welL And li you will follow the 
directions of the physician Williams, all will be welL 
But go not from the one to the other. What I have done 
shall preserve you from further ii\]ury till he can deal with 
it, if you so desire. *' 

We now spoke of the carrying off of the jewel-chesti 
and I told them all my experiences, saving only so much 
as concerned Rose. They in their turn told me why they 
had been obliged to return on foot They also praised 
me affectionately for valour; and bewailed my fool- 
hardiness, and all that I had undergone; and refused to 
hear my angry self-blame. Nepenthes, seated again by 
the brazier, though sinister of look and incommunicativei 
was wholly calm, and betrayed no touch of vengeful 
temper. 

'^Bemember," she said, with grave, proud emphasis, — 
"remember this, O my friend: I desire much to have 
my jewels brought back to me, else I am defrauded of 
my word and my honourable promise to your brother. 
But I desire no punishment upon these offenders. Let 
there never be any man punished for the sake of me or 
mine. From wrath is bom confusion; and in clearness 
only do all pains depart and vanish." 

A great silence reigned in the house when I descended, — 
Rose and Baby Hugh were nowhere to be seen; Minnie 
and Mrs Batten had also disappeared. The whisk of 
Minnie's skirt round the comer of a passage as I approached 
made me suspect that they were all purposely in hiding 
in order to avoid ma However, I went to the kitchen, 
procured myself some food, and while I ate meditated on 
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how I should proceed. In the coarse of this meditation 
my mind recurred to what Polly had told me of the inn- 
keeper's behaviour, and the more I thought of it, the less 
I liked it. Taken with the talk of the country-side about 
Nepenthes' character as a witch, so often repeated to me 
by Rose, it seemed to argue a marked, widespread fear 
and hatred such as might be expected to abet Joe 
Ruggins and his company, rather than to aid ourselves 
in the struggle over the jewel-chest 

Williams was the only person in the whole neighbourhood 
I could look to with confidence, and I must communicate 
with him at once. By good luck a carrier's cart from 
Peterbridge was that very afternoon making the round 
of our string of hamlets by the shore, and in half an hou|^ 
would be due to start homeward from the inn overlooking 
the Devil's Spillikins. Hard by that inn, moreover, there 
dwelt our vaUant and most wise constable, and I might 
have a word with him. 

Accordingly I swallowed in all haste the remains of my 
meal, and set off thither as fast as I could. 

You may imagine that the speed I made was poor ; but 
fortunately the distance was not great, nor the carrier 
very punctual, and I arrived to find him standing in the 
door of the hostelry leisurely enjoying a pint of beer, and 
gossiping with the skinny, villainous old creature who was 
landlord of the place. This latter individual no sooner 
caught sight of me, than he dived into the back parts of 
his habitation like a very ancient buck rabbit mto his 
burrow. In spite of the steady rain, there was, as I came 
up, an unusually large number of persons standing about 
in the road, staring and talking. In them all I (H)served 
a similar, if less precipitate, movement; so that, in the 
course of a minute or two^ not a single human being 
was visible save the carrier himself. He contrived to stand 
his ground, — ^thou^h not without difficulty, as might be 
seen by his trembling hand, white gills, and shifting eye. 
Doubtless he was nerved to this ddsplay of courage by 
the counter-fear that, if he abandoned his horse and van, 
I might run off with them. 

" Good day, Timothy," said I, *' you look afraid of some- 
thing. What is the matter with you and with every- 
body?" 

" There's nothing the matter as I knows on," he replied 
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stolidly, looking at the horijson, his teeth the while chatter- 
ing a littl& "It do rain too much. 'Tis true, that do 
be something the matter. And the roads do be heavy 
t<Hlay, which Lb a consideration, leastways when a man do 
earn his living by going up and down upon them the 
same as myself. But what was you wishing, Master 
Robert ? " 

<< Why, I have got my arm broken, and I believe I most 
have Dr Williams to see it I want you to let him know of 
it, and ask him to come over here as soon as he can." 

" Why, to be sure, be sure," peering at me, " you do look 
palish-like. — Til just inquire now. You bide here one 
minute. — ^I'U just say two words to Snigson. . . . Here^ 
Bnigson, Snigson, where be you?" 

He stumped ponderously into the passage of the house, 
and I followed him, though the reek of that dirty, fume- 
sodden den nearly made me sick. To the carrier's repeated 
call there was for a long time no answer, but^ at last, a 
cautious voice might be heard proceeding from the farther 
interior, — even, as it seemed to me, from below ground. 

" I be hera Down here, Tim ! *;: What is it then t " 

Timothy opened a door on his right hand, and in doing so 
for the first time perceived that I was close by him. He 
looked more scared than before. 

" Set you down," he said earnestly, pointing to a door in 
the opposite wall " Set down in the parlour yonder. Tis 
but a word I've got to say to Snigson, and I'll be ofL Had 
you any more else to say 1 " 

"Well, I will — ^I'U sit down for a minute and rest," 
said L "A broken arm somehow hinders one's feet from 
going." 

I went into the parlour simulating a terrible degree of 
exhaustion. The carrier, with wide eyes of fright, beheld 
me sink limply into a chair by the table, and prop my head 
upon my remaining hand. He heard me groan, and sigh 
feebly, and murmur sad complaints to mysell He was one 
of those stupid fellows, of whom there are so many, who can 
now and again manage a little acting or equivocating on 
their own part, but can no more see through another's acting 
than they can through a brick wall. 

I heard him betake himself to the first door again, open it| 
and close it after him. Then I sprang up, came out, and 
laid my ear against it As far as I could judge by the 
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soonds, this door led directly, by a flight of steep steps, to 
a cellar or nndergroond passage. Tuaothy seemed to be 
standing half-way down, and Snigson, with another man, 
immediately at the bottom. The worthy carrier was slightly 
hard of hearing, and the two were obliged to speak ma<m 
louder than they liked to make themselves audible to him. 
He himself, as is the way of some deaf people, almost 
shouted, under the impression that he was whispering, 
and thus I was enabled to hear a great part of their 
conversation. 

'* It's to give Williams word to come for to settle his arm. 
Poor chap ! He do look very bad, to be sure. What say 
you, mates? Shall I do it? Or be it too soon yet a 
while?" 

Here was interpellated a loud whisper, which I could not 
catch, whereto Timothy responded : 

"What say? What say?" 

" I say. Don't shout so, man ! Damn your ears, and damn 
your throat," came the detestable voice of the rascally inn- 
keeper. "You wait there whiles me and Merrill talketh 
this matter over^ and hold your tongue." 

The name Merrill gave me a start He, and no other, was 
the constable, our nearest, practically our only, represent- 
ative of justice, and was he too secreted in this hiding-hole, 
and actually consulting with these men upon how to further 
a gross violation of the law ? This Merrill was a dull, timid 
man ; the conspirators must have the whole country-side at 
their backs, or he could never have been induced to take an 
active part with theuL It was he whom I heard next. 

"Come down to us here, Timothy. With that there 
deafish ear of yours, it be so awkwurd talking with you 
uptheres." 

" Not so — ^I ain't agoing to," answered Timothy obstin- 
ately. "My hearing baint no worse than another's. 'Tis 
your words that you do jumble and mumble so much — 
through the faultiness of your eddications, no doubt No, 
no, my hearing's good enough ; but I'm a rheumatical man, 
and as such I ain't agoing to stand in six inches o' water in 
Snigson's stinking cellar, just for the pleasure o' bein' 
alongsides o' you. I'd take my death o' cold, or I'd be 
laid up all the winter. A man's health and life is vally- 
able — leastways to hisself. And who's to hear you ? That 
pore child — he's no more than a child — ^he's setting in the 
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parlonr too heavy and painful to lift himself up. He can't 
hear you." 

*'Hold your damned bellowing, buzzing tongue," the 
innkeeper called out again furiously. "How is we to 
talk together with your devilish rantan noise just over 
our heads 1" 

Timothy, though muttering sulkily under his breath, was 
nevertheless quiet for a space in obedience to this injunction. 
The discussion at the foot of the steps came to me as a kind 
of growling and snarling duet, whereof no words were dis- 
tinguishabla Presently Snigson's voice shouted up : 

*' You tell Williams of it to-morrow morning. Taint safe 
sooner 'n that" 

" Nay, nay," said Timothy, who seemed animated by a 
genuine sympathy for me. " They do say as how 'tis a bad 
thing for these fractious bones to be so long left to their- 
selves. Us doesn't want the child to lose 'is arm, does us t " 
Both answered him at once. 

" His arm be blowed," cried Snigson. 

"No — ^no, we don't. That's true again," cried MerrilL 
" But the success of our undertaking is the more important 
matter." 

"But, mind you, that old Williams is a old fool," 
Timothy urged again ; " 'ain't got no nous for this kind of 
business. Even if he do hear the young one's story and 
all this very night, — ^he'll go inquisiting how the heathen 
witch do feel about it, — ^he won't remember to do nothing. 
And when he does, he won't know what to be at Ru^^^ins 
is safe off already; and the other two will be likewise, 
before I gets half-way to Peterbridge; and they'll never 
find out where the big box is, nor they couldn't get at it 
if they did. I say, there don't seem no reasonableness now 
in being so cruel-like." 

The only answer he got was an angry repetition of the 
previous decision. Snigson and Merrill debated again, how- 
ever, for a little while upon another suggestion of his — viz., 
that promptitude in calling Williams upon the scene would 
tend to prove the general innocence of the inhabitants of the 
hamlet, and redound to their advantage if things went less 
well than they anticipated. But the idea was finally rejected 
as unimportant. 

"Well, well," Timothy said, in virtuous cringing tones, 
" I'll follow your counsels, mates. I'll tell the young chap 
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as how I'm driving straight for Williams most pressing like. 
'Twill console him to think so for the time. 'Tis the best I 
can do. And Fll deceive him to please yon, and neVer say 
a word to Williams till to-morrow morning, though it do go 
against my heart, it do, to act so." 

Hearing him torn and begin*to fumble for the handle, I 
darted back to the parlour across the narrow passage ; and 
when he entered I appeared to have just found strength to 
rise from my chair with the intention of looking for him. 
And now, if I impressed him as being faint and worn-out 
with fatigue and pain, there was much less acting about it. 
The nauseous smells of that vile and filthy pot-house seemed 
to come upon my over-wrought body as a crowning injury. 
I really felt so ill that I could hardly give an intelligible 
answer to the carrier's inquiries how I did, or heed his 
solemn promises to drive full tilt, straight to the doctor's, 
and describe to him my grievous plight. Far less could I 
reflect on what I had heard, or plan any course of action. 
To reach home seemed the utmost achievement possible, and 
one demanding all my force of will and endurance. 

Timothy was so much concerned that he offered — in a 
very hesitating way, it is true — to drive me back in his 
van before starting for Peterbridge. This I refused, but 
I borrowed a stick from him to help me keep upright, — 
and so set out upon what now loomed before me as an 
interminable path. The road about the inn was still deserted 
as I traversed it, and the unrelenting rain still poured from 
the grey windy sky. 

Thus far luck had been against me all day ; but now at 
last fortune vouchsafed me a small measure of relief. I was 
about to turn from the roadway into the path across the 
down, when I heard the sound of horse's hoofs approaching 
from the north at a brisk trot. An instant wild hope that 
this might be Williams was strengthened as the rattle of a 
vehicle became audible ; and, in another moment, the worthy 
doctor appeared, looking out right and left from under the 
old battered hood, whicm he used to fasten over his chaise in 
bad weather. I steeped back into the road to meet him. 
He manifested the greatest surprise at seeing me, and his 
face took on rather a grave air as he examined me more 
closely. 

" It is you, I suppose, and not your ghost ! I was given 
to understand you were half-way to Dorchester. Your 
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sister-in-law told me sa . . . Here, let me help yon in ! — Vy^ 
just come round from your place ; I went there expressly to 
inquire what had happened to the beautiful one ; of whom 
your sister-in-law told me also — that she was engaged in 
crying along with Nepenthes over a mysterious misfortune, 
and could not be seen. Mrs Hose looked mighty odd, and 
chattered most dismally. . . . Now what is it all ^---You're in 
for an illness, I know that much ! Lord a' mercy, what a 
pulse ! . . . Wrap this rug about you ! And what have 
you done to your arm 1 And who put on that bandage t 
. . . Yes, I judge you're in for a baddish bout — ^but you can 
talk a bit yet, so tell me all about it. I'll drive you straight 
back. . . . That old rascal of a Snigson can wait He'll be 
on his death-bed presently, though he don't know it yet, and 
you need not mention it when you see him ! But he don't 
matter for to^iay. — Pretty comfortable, are youf Now 
begin." 

As we plodded through the mire I narrated with feverish 
vivacity all the events of the day. He listened most intently, 
his little old eyes gleaming, and very soon, exactly as 
Timothy had foretold, he began to inquire closely into Nepen- 
thes' manner of meeting the calamity, and into her ability to 
indicate who were the perpetrators of the robbery, and in 
what place the jewels were now deposited. Till I had re- 
collected everything said, done, and looked by her, he would 
not give his mind to any other aspect of the business, and 
he was only diverted from that topic by my mentioning her 
skill in the setting of my broken arm. Tlus excited hun to 
a ludicrous pitch of delight and curiosity. So great was his 
eagerness to look into her work that he actually stopped his 
horse for a minute, half -resolving to do so then and there, 
and I believe it was only my wretched condition and the 
pouring rain which prevented hinL For the rest of the way 
he talked of nothing else. 

" Now, listen to me, Robert ! If you want to make me 
your friend for life, if you want to have me for good and ail 
at your service, my boy — ^and, you know, an old fellow like 
me is sometimes to be found useful — swear to me that yoa 
will let her treat you. In all good faith I believe there is not 
much risk — I believe she knows what she is doing. Pity — 
oh, a thousand pities ! — that you can't describe how she set 
about it ! . . . That's the nasty twist there is in the manage- 
ment of this world All the significant things — ^be they big 
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or small — happen to the onphilosophical, to the unlearned, 
and the unprepared. Your true philosopher is granted no 
adventures in his own person. What would I not have 
given to have been you, with those Hindu fingers locat- 
ing the fracture? . . . You felt no pain, you sayf — and 
yet you were able to observe nothing) Well, well! — ^it*s 
no use my complaining. You must make up for it, by 
following out with absolute exactness the directions she 
gives you, and letting her treat you right on to the end. 
If the bone turns out to be badly set, I promise you I will 
break it again and reset it for nothing. You shall have no 
trouble with it. And there's not a good turn I can do you 
that I'll ever refuse after thi& — Promise me, there's a good 
feUow ! " 

As soon as he allowed me to speak I gave the promise 
readily enough, for, in my utter ignorance concerning the 
setting of bones, I had as much confidence in Nepenthes as 
in himself. He thanked me very heartily, and thereafter, 
seeing no doubt that I could hardly bear his talk, he was so 
considerate as to sit silent all the remainder of our drive. 
The poor horse, (however, suffered somewhat, for he was 
made to double his pace, his master being in a fury of im- 
patience till he should get me into the house, where he 
might, as far as the bandaging permitted, examine the 
treatment of the fracture at his ease. 

Of that day there remain with me but two more recollec- 
tions, slight and indistinct, owing to the fever which was 
now beginning to take a strong hold upon me. I remember 
Rose's coming into the parlour, where I was lying, brought 
thither by oft -repeated stentorian calls from Willia^is. 
Williams, an exceptionally kind-hearted man in his blunt, 
oblivious way, was easily moved to wrath by any appear- 
ance of cruelty, or callousness to suffering. He gave Hose a 
very vigorous rating for inhumanity towards ma What she 
could have meant by her untruth in saying I was gone to 
Dorchester he professed he neither knew nor cared ; but he 
intimated, in plain and angry terms, his strong desire to 
know what she meant by this present hardness of heart and 
neglect. 

Hose, all the while he spoke, stood frowning with eyes 
downcast. Her air was childishly sullen and obstinate; 
and his reproaches, no doubt, had the effect of putting her 
further and further from any feeling of compassion for me, 

T 
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I myself said nothing, but my heart echoed his words. I 
began to recall, perhaps rather too self -pityingly, my fre- 
quent championship of this unfortunate woman, my eager 
endeavours to shield her, and constant readiness to do her 
service ; and much I wondered how she could thus sacrifice 
me, and see me injured, without a movement of compunction, 
or even the common human prompting to render aid. 

At the end of Williams' harangue she glanced at me, and 
caught my look, which perhaps was eloquent of my thoughts. 
She flushed; and then spoke sulkily, in slow, abrupt sen- 
tences. 

" I am always being preached at. ... I am to think for 
this person, and think for that person. ... I am always to 
be kind, and to have sympathy, and to be unselfish. . . . But 
who has sympathy for me f Who is kind to met Who I — 
No one ... I see evil in this house. It eats into my mind 
Does any one care for that ? — I speak of it ; no one heeds. 
— I specJc again and again ; not once is any notice taken. 
Therefore I have been driven to act for myself. ... It was 
necessary. I say. It was necessary for my safety, and for 
the good of alL" 

Williams listened to this speech in silence, and I am left 
to imagine with what looks of keenly observant attention ; 
but I remember clearly being astonished at the friendly, 
pitying tones in which he next addressed her. 

My last recollection of that day is of tossing wearily upon 
my bed, — maddened by the feeling of a fire ablaee within 
my skull, and by pains all over my body ; and, presently, of 
the entrance of Nepenthes and Polly into my room. Their 
figures seemed to move amid strange blurs of light and 
shadow; yet I was able to watch Polly arrange the cus- 
tomary seat upon the floor, and to behold Nepenthes take 
her place there not far from the foot of the bed. I felt her 
eyes fix themselves upon me with a gentle gaze, — oh, most 
strangely gentle, and yet withal deep, dread, and irresistible. 
Dimly I wondered with myself at it, and struggled, — until 
my eyes darkened, and I sank and sank away, into abysses 
of profoundest sleep. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

HUOH HEABS HALF THE TRUTH. 

I AM not going to weaxy you with an account of my illness. 
It was sharp, but short. For one or two days I was made to 
keep my bed, and Mrs Batten sat with me and ministered 
to my wants. On first waking from sleep to find her bend- 
ing over me, I was made so angry that I came near giving 
myself a fresh access of fever out of pure agitation. But 
this Martha Batten possessed a wonderful gift for the 
management of the sick. She soon had me calm and 
submissive ; I began to like her hand upon my hot forehead, 
and her soothing voice in my ear. The pillows and bed- 
clothes, when she arranged them, became cool at once and 
comfortable. Food and drink from her hand tasted strangely 
palatable ; and it was a lazy pleasure to watch her moving 
noiselessly about. 

My great desire, of course, was for news of Nepenthes 
and of Polly ; but Mrs Batten, when I inquired about them, 
turned gloomy and reserved, and would tell me nothing 
beyond that they were safe and unmolested in the house. I 
did not persist in my questioning, for to talk of them with 
this woman was excessively disagreeable to me. 

At noon on the third day, feeling better, I broke through 
restraint, got up, and went down to the parlour, and, an 
hour afterwards, my brother Hugh returned. Rose, holding 
Baby Hugh by the hand, met him at the door. The child, 
in expectation, I suppose, of his father's arrival, had been 
washed and brushed and cleanly clothed, with a complete- 
ness we seldom saw. Rose herself looked better than usual ; 
she had taken unusual pains with her appearance, and had 
contrived to put on a look of cheerfulness. The meeting, so 
far as I could hear it, was bright and friendly, and all 
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three were smiling and talking as they came together into 
the parlour. 

On entering Eose flung me a glance, not of entreaty or of 
fear, but of defiance and triumph. Hugh, not yet apprised 
of anything that had happened, started with astonishment 
on seeing my pale face and my arm in a sling ; while Baby 
Hugh eagerly took it upon himself to explain matters. 

"Poor Uncle Wobbie! His arm is all broked — ^broked 
in tiny little weeny pieces ! — it's all tied up vewy, vewy tight 
to stick it togever again ! Poor Uncle Wobbie ! " 

" How did it happen V* Hugh asked curtly. 

"I was fighting," said I, "and Joe Ruggins caught me a 
blow on my arm which broke it." 

" Joe Ruggins and two other men came here the morning 
after you left," said Rose quietly, " and I am sorry to say 
they carried off the Indian jewel -chest Robin fought 
splendidly, — no one could have done better, — ^but, of course, 
he was no match for three full-grown men, and very strong 
men too." 

Hugh sat down suddenly, looking from one to the other 
of us, dumbfounded with amazement I, though for another 
reason, was scarcely less astonished than ha 

" You mean to tell me," he said at last, " that the jewel- 
chest is gone 1 It was taken out of the house f — ^by Joe 
Ruggins ? — and has not been recovered ? " 

" Dr Williams and the county police are doing all they 
can to find out what has become of it," replied Rose, still 
with the same easy self-possession. " Dr Williams wUl be 
here presently to see Robin, and will tell you, no doubt, all 
the steps he has taken. Robin has been ill with fever, so 
that he could do nothing." 

"You take it veiy coolly," said Hugh, looking hard at 
her. 

Her colour changed; still she did not flinch as she 
answered : 

" I was very much upset when it happened, and nearly 
made myself ill ; but Dr Williams has given me some medi- 
cine which has done me good. He says it is extremely bad 
for me to worry, so I have tried not to." 

This was all perfectly true, so far as it went; but the 
aplomb with which Rose set it forth was what made me 
marvel at her. 

" Where was Madam Nepenthes herself ? Has she been 
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hart ? Where is she now 1 " Hugh questioned, turning to 
me. Rose, however, would not suffer me to speak. 

" Poor Robin only knows a part of what happened. Let 
me tell you the whole thing from beginning to end," she 
cried, seating herself in her customary chair. " The sooner 
you know all the details the better." 

He bent his eyes sombrely upon her, and watched her 
attentively while she related the story. This she did in a 
very clever manner, only departing from the truth by omit- 
ting all mention of Mrs Batten, and by declaring that she 
herself, as the first act of the marauders, had been locked 
up in the parlour, and so rendered incapable of interference. 
In conclusion, she returned to her statement about herself, 
speaking with emphasis, and looking twice or thrice in 
my direction: 

" I was most dreadfully frightened, really quite frantic. 
I felt, Hugh dear, as if I could never face you again ; you 
would consider me such a poor creature. I believe Dr Wil- 
liams thought I was on the verge of actual insanity. He 
told me, most solemnly, I must on no account let myself be 
worried. If I had any more trouble he would not answer 
for the consequencea So you see, since then, I have tried 
to keep quiet and cheerful ; and I am sure no one could be 
so wicked and cruel as to throw me back again into the 
awful misery I suffered on that day. . . . But there ! I am 
forgetting household affairs ! You must know I am baking 
cakes this afternoon. . . . Hughie likes cakes — doesn't he 1 
That he does ! — Hughie's coming to see mother make a 
little, little cake-man, with black-curranty eyes, and yellow 
sugary hair ! " 

She went off lightly, dragging with her the half-reluctant 
child ; and her last glance, still defiant and triumphant, was 
for me. She was daring me to tell Hugh the truth ; but 
she might have spared herself the pains. Long since I had 
made up my mind that from my lips at any rate he should 
never hear it. 

Before we had time for further talk Williams arrived. I 
observed that he, too, was entirely reticent concerning Rose, 
though he must have had suspicions practically amounting 
to knowledga 

He made a report to Hugh of all that had been done ; 
and a most highly unsatisfactory report it was. The men 
had got clean away. No one would confess to any know- 
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ledge of their movements, or of any part of the affiur. The 
words I had overheard at the inn, '* They'll never find oat 
where the big box is, nor they couldn't get at it if they did," 
coupled with my having heaxd the cart draw off westwards, 
still formed the only clue to the whereabouts of the jewel- 
chest Timothy, when interrogated, couldn't remember 
what he had said; and then remembered that it referred 
to something quite different. Everywhere inquiries were 
blocked by the attitude of the whole country population, — 
an attitude which had now begun to affect the police and 
the officers of justice belonging to the county town, who 
were acting in the business. Much shuffling of the feet, and 
shaking of the head, and wonderings whether it would not 
be for the best to let sleeping dogs lie, were all that had been 
achieved so far. 

Presently, while we were still talking earnestly, young 
Polly came in with a message from Nepenthe& Nepenthes 
desired to see Mr Fellowes, and would come down and speak 
with him in the parlour. 

" I will tell her," added Polly, " that Dr Williams is here 
now. When he is gone, perhaps you would have time." 

" No, no, no ! " cried Williams, who had sprung up im- 
petuously to shake hands with her, " don't you do that, you 
little minx ! Don't say a word to her about my being here, bat 
bring her straight down. I am absolutely at her service. 
I am doing all I can for her, — and it would be much better 
for us to have a little direct conversation." 

Polly shook her head with a gentle, deprecatory smila 

" She is very much depressed — very sad. The sight of a 
face she is unaccustomed to would be trying. I could not add 
anything — however small — to her trouble. Besides, she 
would only be vexed with me, and to no purpose. She 
would go back to her room." 

" Child ! — after all I have done — or rather all I have meant 
and tried to do for you — after all this old man's goodwill 
and kindness — you have the heart to speak so! The 
greatest wish of my life just now is to see and talk with 
your Madam Nepenthes, — ^you know that perfectly well, — 
yet you refuse to do me even such a simple good turn. Oh, 
you ungrateful Polly ! " 

She smiled again, but made him no answer. 

"May I tell her you will see her as she wishes f" she 
asked of Hugh. 
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He gave his assent, and thereupon she left the room. 

She and I had exchanged only one momentary glanca I 
felt my cheeks flush and bum, but hers remained ^e. She 
looked older, graver, more womanly, than I had yet seen 
her ; beneath her grace and composure it was easy to divine 
the lurking of anxiety and fear. 

" That is a wonderful young creature ! " Williams ex- 
claimed, as the door shut. "Ewenthorpe is still at Peter- 
bridge. I saw him yester evening." 

" You saw him ? That villain I " I cried out in a passion. 

" Villain ? villain 1 As much a villain as ^ounelf — ^no 
more and no less. Is a man a villain for loving a woman 
like Polly ? I tell you. Master Robert, he is as pretty a f eUow 
as I have seen in a long Ufa Straight set up, handsome, 
genial; a bold, honest eye, a rich voice, and a mighty 
eloquent tongue ; a smile only less sweet than Polly's own. 
No, no ! Nothing of the villain about him ! A man of the 
world, yes, — Shaving naturally the notions of his kind about 
love. Better than most, — for he loves the girl with a gener- 
osity of which ninety-nine men out of a hundred are incapable. 
He would have been constant to her his life long, — I could 
swear to it. . . . Not that young Polly's accepted lover could 
well be anjrthing else. That face by itself is enough. 
'Tis a very strange thing that a good Providence should 
have made men what they are, and then plumped such a 
beauty as that down in the midst of them. In ten years 
there will not be a woman in England fit to stand beside 
her. . . . Still, I say again, there is something odd about her 
natura She must have the virtue of an angel, or else the 
chilly temperament of an icicle, to have resisted that fellow 
— a good fellow, a gentleman, a man of parts and accom- 
plishmenta I would blame no woman for loving him — law- 
fully or unlawfully! There is a sweetness in his nature 
you seldom find united with such manliness. — Well, the 
girl's but half-grown — half-awake ! Wait another four or 
five years ! Then we shall see I " 

He had rambled on in this way — looking now at Hugh, 
now out of the window, now at this and that, but avoid- 
ing ma Then suddenly he turned, fixed his keen, twinkling 
eyes upon my face, and broke into one of his great ring- 
ing laughs. Hugh followed his glance, saw, I suppose, 
what he saw, and burst out laughing too. The room 
echoed and re-echoed with their p^ls of mirth, old 
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Williams doubled up, Bhaking, and nearly beside him- 
self. 

There was a spice of cruelty in this, considering my 
weak state, in which it was very difficult for me to steady 
myself. My mind was thrown into a tumult of raging 
anger and jealousy ; and besides my looks, no doubt ridicu- 
lously wrathful, several furious exclamations escaped me, 
which were received with fresh outbursts of laughter. 

'* Ha ! ha ! Master Robin ! — Is the wind getting up t No 
need to inquire what quarter it sits in ! " the tiresome old 
dog began teasing me ; and might have gone on with it for 
ever if Hugh had not hustled him away. My brother's sense 
of humour had ever but a short staying power. 

When Nepenthes and Polly entered the room, I was so 
profoundly disturbed that I could hardly look at or speak to 
them. Something was said and done — I cared not what, 
nor can now remember — concerning my broken arm. I was 
made to seat myself in a more comfortable chair ; and there 
I remained during the interview, a mute spectator, aloof 
though not inattentive. 

For the fact is that now, in my comparative weakness of 
body and in my agitation of mind, the influence of Nepenthes 
began to work upon me much as it worked upon my brother, 
on Rose — on the majority of people, indeed, with whom she 
came into any contact. Hitherto, while it had often calmed 
me, it had never failed also to enlarge and quicken all the 
faculties of thought ; now it didled me into mere somnolence. 
I suppose this effect was produced the more readily from her 
having lately put me to sleep in my fever. 

As I leaned lazily in the arm-chair, however, X did not 
now actually fall asleep. I looked out upon my surround- 
ings, and listened to what was being said, much as a weary 
play-goer may watch the stage— capable of understanding, 
of remembering what is passing, yet incapable of feeling 
acutely about it. 

By degrees, as this mood became more accentuated, I was 
enabled to consider the players in this present drama, and 
note their acting and expressiona Nepenthes seated herself 
on the sofa between the two windowa Her face was worn ; 
yet she looked not so much troubled in mind as physically 
ilL Her eyes, appearing larger, darker, and more brilliant 
through her thinness, glowed with a still and haughty fire ; 
her carriage was less meditative than usual and more proud; 
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and whereas before I had ever conceived of her as a great 
spirit moving amid a world of high philosophies, and 
mysterious Oriental ideals, now she resembled rather a 
daughter of warriors, a woman belonging to a race mighty 
in battle& 

She seemed much less sad than Polly, who stood near the 
farther window by the end of the sofa, with her gentle head 
bent, and her beautiful eyes fixed patiently now on her 
mistress, now on my brother, as each spoka Once only did 
they turn upon me, in reluctant response to my long, wilful 
stare. Then a quick bright flush, like a red cloud at dawn, 
rose in her cheeks ; and from that moment till she left the 
room again, her eyes were for the most part downcast. 

But the most astonishing member of this trio was after 
all m^ brother Hugh. For once in his life he seemed to 
ezpenence some stirring of the true spirit of his ancestors — 
plain men of honour as they were, a little given to softness 
of mood, and to melancholy, but chivalrous and very humana 
His whole face was altered thereby; the stem brow lightened, 
the grim lips relaxed, the very colouring cleared and 
heartened up, as if the blood ran more freely. For the first 
time, too, he showed himself able to meet Nepenthes with 
some measure of genuine self-possession. 

" O master of this house, and giver of hospitality to the 
stranger," — the slow, clear words rang with a pride answering 
well to the pride of her look, — " I who came with somewhat 
in my hand, thinking to be a not unprofitable guest, see, I 
am now empty. That which I promised I cannot do ; my 
word and the signing of the paper are made void. You 
have heard all the tale, how the jewels were taken away." 

" Yes, I have heard all about it Believe me, madam, I 
am angry and ashamed that the protection of my house 
should have proved so miserably insufficient ! But do not 
be discouraged, madam ; I am not a man whom it is very 
easy to outwit, or to set at nought I still have hopes of 
recovering your jewel-chest" 

"What you say, O Mr Fellowes, is well said and be- 
coming. Nevertheless, there has already been search made, 
and in vain." 

"That is sa But consider who directed the search. 
Williams chiefly, — a very good man at his own work, and for 
all I know an excellent natural philosopher, but, in matters 
of this sort, the merest simpleton. Moreover, I possess 
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clues, and can command means, of which he knows nothing. 
So, madam, I think we need not yet despair," 

" Those words also, O master of this house, are good in 
the hearing. It may be, as you say, the jewel-chest will be 
found, and my word and promise in requital of your hospi- 
tality will be redeemed. TIds is my wnole desire, and no 
more. Hear me say it again : Let no man be punished." 

"Unfortunately, by the law of the land we are bound 
to punish the thieves, madam, if we can only catch them." 

''Nevertheless, let your devices, O hospitable one, be 
aimed rather to find the jewels than to catch the men. 
And since you say there is hope of finding them, I also 
will hope." 

" Forgive me, madam, if the question I am going to ask 
seems presumptuous. I cannot help asking you whether 
the unusual powers which you possess don't permit you to 
discover in some way what is hidden. And are you not able 
by means of them to foretell the future 1 Could you not, 
as a matter of fact, reveal to us where the jewel-chest is at 
this moment ? Or at least tell us certainly whether it will 
or will not eventually be found 1 " 

"I am no seer of the future, O defence of wanderers. 
Neither do I discover that which is hidden. I have a gift 
of sleep and forgetfulness — a little, poor gift." 

Her sweet, slow speech trembled over these words ; the 
light in her eyes was dimmed a moment, and then shone 
forth again. 

After a pause : " Let us also consider," she said, " what 
shall be done if the treasure be never found 1 " 

Polly broke in : " There are all those jewels and precious 
things which you gave me. I beseech you — oh, dearest 
Nepenthes, my dearest mistress, I beseech you — take them 
back and use them for yourself." 

" That gift remains ; it is inviolate by the child's head," 
answered Nepenthes firmly. " Be silent, O Mary Letitia ! 
Let us now consider what shall be done if the treasure be 
not found." 

" What would be your own desire, madam ? " 

"I will go forth from this house. Let there be set a 
limit of waiting, O hospitable one, — let it be according to 
reasonableness. Then, since my word is broken, I shall go 
forth from this house, and beg for alms in your friendly 
country, till the day of my death. . . . But I shall have 
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eaten your bread for nought, and impoveriBhed you without 
recompense. For that my soul is vexed in the depths 
of it." 

She frowned, and faint colour mantled in her cheek. 

" Madam,'' answered Hugh kindly, " I have great hopes, 
as I said, of finding the chest. If it is not found within one 
month we will consult together again. Meanwhile, however 
it may turn out, I beg you not to be vexed at the idea of 
accepting hospitality from me. I owe you more than any 
hospitality could ever repay. But for you I should be 
childless — and perhaps worsa" He added these last words 
with a gloomy sidelong glance towards the door. 

There was a pause, all of us expecting some answer on the 
part of Nepenthes, who sat for a long time revolving silent 
thoughts, her great gleaming eyes gazing straight before her. 
At last she said : 

" It is well thought and well said, O most hospitable and 
generous to strangem That which shall ensue, in due time 
we shall know of it ; and the Lord saith true, it is ill to 
grieve for a happening that may nowise be escaped. There 
is one thing, yes, and there is another that I may yet accom- 
plish; and in a month there is time enough. I may yet 
bring a blessing upon this house. And, good sir, if I had 
greater skill in your language — I think my little skill is 
forsaking me — I would thank you more eloquently. But I 
thank you with sincerity, in my heart's truth. — O Mary 
Letitia, let us go ! " 

She had risen midway in this last speech, and uttered the 
concluding words in a manner, and with a port, which might 
well have become a queen addressing some great assembly of 
her faithful subjects. It fell to Hugh in his single person to 
enact the rdle of these latter, and he opened the door and 
bowed her out with all proper and reverential decorum. 

"She is a wonderful woman," he exclaimed warmly, 
returning into the room. "She has spirit enough for 
twenty. I admire her heartily. Never fear ! her jewel- 
chest will be found before the month is out" 

And no doubt that certainty went for a good deal in his 
generosity towards her. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

HUGH HEABS THE OTHER HALF. 

Hugh was still standing and talking with me, prepared to 
go over once more, step by step, the course of the late events, 
when the door opened, and Hose came in. She looked ex- 
pectantly at us, lightness and coolness giving way to an 
eager excitement Hugh's peaceable appeanmce seemed to 
surpnse her. 

" Well ? " she asked at length, since neither of us spoka 
" Well ? And what happened 1 " 

" Nothing," replied Hugh quietly. " Did you expect any- 
thing to happen ) " 

"Oh! I don't know! I thought Nepenthes was here, 
and a discussion was going on." 

" Quite so ! " 

" But what, then, was the upshot of the discussion ? " 

'* We are to take a month in which to try and recover the 
jewels. If they are still not found at the end of that time, 
we must consider what is to be done." 

Rose had no command of her countenance, which now 
plfidnly expressed the highest degree of incredulous astonish- 
ment, coupled with the acutest disappointment Hugh 
watched her, and then,| in tones of ominous calm, renewed 
his question : 

" What did you expect to happen ? " 

'' I did not expect," she cried vehemently, " that we should 
have to go on and on with the inconvenience of this woman 
in the house, and with the expense of her keep, when there 
is nothing whatever to be got from it I should never 
have supposed you capable of such foolishness." 

" I cannot see how her presence is any inconvenience to 
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you ; quite the contrary, one would have thought. As for 
the expense, that is my afEEdr." 

"You are grown extraordinarily generous. Who would 
have thought it possible ? Never in my life before have I 
known you do so much for nothing." 

"I have done, and do, many things of which you have 
no knowledge. Perhaps you reckoned without your host in 
this matter. . . . Perhaps what you were expecting was 
that I should turn her out, neck and crop, the moment I 
learnt the jewels were gone." 

" I am sure every one expected it" 

" Indeed ? — every one ? Then you have been talking over 
the afiiEur with every one. I daresay you know there is a 
strong desire in the neighbourhood for the removal of 
Nepenthea I daresay you have even known it for a long 
tima" 

She was silent. Her bosom heaved; her colour came 
and went. She was beginning to lose her head. Hugh 
observed every change in her with a searching, intolerable 
scrutiny. 

" Perhaps," he resumed in his low, even, menacing tone, — 
" perhaps these good people had been informed how deeply 
you sympathised with them in their wish ? Perhaps they 
even counted on your helping them a little f " 

Here I broke in : 

" What is the good of talking like that ? Tou have heard 
the whole story — ^how she was locked in the parlour, and 
how she nearly made herself ill with vexation about it alL 
You are foolish, Hugh, as well as heartlesa" 

This brought Hugh's fearsome looks round upon myself, 
whom they could not affect, and gave Eose a moment's 
respita I believe all would have passed off well if Fate 
had not just at that moment sent Baoy Hugh into the room. 
He had been left in charge of Minnie, who had no sort of 
control over him, and his coming was heralded by loud calls 
and remonstrances on her part, and on his by screams half 
of temper, half of laughter. As he burst in upon us the 
servant girl could be seen for an instant in the background, 
white, it seemed, with dismay — and then he banged the door 
in her face. He ran straight to his father, panting, yet still 
shouting ; but his clamours were abruptly put an end to by 
an exclamation from Rosa 
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''What is that?" she cried "Where did you get 
that 1 " 

Hughie was trailing behind him a length of broad sash- 
ribbon which Rose often wore. It was now, however, 
dirtied, and in some places bloodied, as well as creased and 
torn. 

**He must have got it from the potting-shed," I inter- 
posed promptly. "It is your sash, Rose; I found it the 
other day, and used it to tie together some bean-poles. I 
thought it was an old one and you had done with it" 

As a matter of fact the sash had been stripped from her 
waist as the readiest thing to hand in the hurry of the 
struggle, and had served to bind my eyes. I was never a 
very clever liar ; still, if Rose had only supported me, this 
particular invention might possibly have succeeded 

" Not in pottished," cried Baby HugL " In wood-slied. 
Muvver did give it to Joe Wuggins to tie up Uncle Wobbie. 
I seen " 

I could hear Rose's teeth begin to chatter. 

" Nonsense, Hughie boy." I tried to brazen it out, really 
ignorant as to how he came to see that incident " Why, 
you must be asleep and dreaming." 

" I seen it out of ve nursery window, when muvver did 
lock me in," rejoined the unlucky child. 

Poor Rose ! Her conduct of a plot was not far-sighted. 

Still, there was as yet only a baby's word against her own 
and mine; a little nerve, even of the passive sort, might 
have brought her through. But panic seized her ; ^e gave 
way. 

** Oh, you wicked little child ! God will punish you for 
saying such things of your own mother! Yes, — He will 

curse you. And you too " she darted round upon Hugh 

in the fury of utter terror. "Oh, He will punish you! 
You have all driven me to this ! Oh, fiends that you are ! 
Without heart, without bowels, without mercy ! And when 
a poor woman is beside herself, when she is in despair — oh, 
quite, quite in despair — she does things she would never 
have dreamt of if she had but been let alone — had but 
known a little peace. Ah! you are beginning — ^you are 
beginning to torture; It is coming — but I'll stave it off! 
I can't bear it any more ! I'll find a way ! I'll stave it 
off!" 

Hugh pushed the child from him, sprang upon her, seized 
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and held her roughly by each forearm, and without heeding 
her piercing cries, asked her again and again until she an- 
swered him : 

" Were you in the plot ? Answer me that. Were you f 
Were you in the plot V' 

At last, " Yes, I was," she shrieked in his faca " And 
now do what you like ! — I don't care what you do ! I 
care for nothing — nothing — nothing." 

He flung her violently upon the sofa, but neither spoke 
to nor touched her again. The constraint, under which he 
had now been Uving for months, pressed heavily upon him, 
even at a moment like this, — ^his anger was checked and 
numbed by it. Yet his silence seemed to be as terrible to 
her as any words or blows could have been. She seemed 
to be in an agony, — the sight of her, and the sound of her 
screams and laughter, were dreadful. I led little Hughie 
out of the room, and if he, poor child, turned as white aa 
a sheet and shuddered miserably, I myself felt scarcely 
more stout-hearted. 

On going back I met Nepenthes and Polly in the halL 
Nepenthes paused. 

*' This child," she said tenderly, smiling her profound sad 
smile, "tells me with very strong words it is my duty to 
come, as before, and to offer help. I know not if in truth 
it is my duty. Is it not rather said that wisdom has firmly 
set her seat only in him whose mind is empty of all affec- 
tion ? — and lo ! I do what I do for the love of this child. 
Surely I am as one without understanding." 

Polly, whose mood was plainly one of impatient deter- 
mination, of a very exaltation of pity, would allow me no 
time to make an answer. Half imperious and half implor- 
ing she opened the door and motioned Nepenthes to go in, 
who entered submissively, yielding to the girl with the same 
indulgent gentleness which you may see a stalwart vigorous 
mother display towards the importunities of a very tiny 
infant. 

More than once I have described to you the effect of 
Nepenthes' presence, and the manner in which she exercised 
her strange power. You will anticipate most that I could 
tell you, — the silencing of Rose's outcries, Hugh's stem 
quiescence, the relief unutterable, the blessed hush. That 
influence reached and filled me too; but I talked enough 
about that just now. 
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Nepenthes bent her gaze upon Rose with an unusual 
benignity. The sinister look was wholly gone ; her smooth 
brow, her cheeks brightly touched with red, her large, darkly- 
glittering eyes and dreamy smile gave her a merely physioil 
beauty, and an appearance of youthfulness, such aa we had 
not yet observed. 

Rose, lying on the couch, stared wonderingly into her 
face. 

" I think you are an angel," she said. " Once I thought 
you were a shape of death, and then I thought you were a 
witch ; but now I think you must be an angel. Only it is 
written somewhere — where is it 1 — that the devil can trans- 
form himself into an angel of light How can I know? 
How can I know?" 

Her voice was low and wild. 

No one answered. With every breath the calm grew 
deeper. Hugh sat down near the table and covered his eyes 
with his hand. 

After a long pause Rose spoke again, and in natural— or 
less unnatural — tones. 

" I will confess the wrong I have done you." 

"Confess not," interrupted Nepenthes authoritatively. 
Rose quivered and gasped. She remained still for a 
moment with set countenance; then she began again in 
precisely the same words: 

"I will confess the wrong I have done you." 

"Do not confess," Nepenthes once more broke in 
hastily; "I know what you did; and, you see, I am not 
angry." 

" How is it you are not angry ? I did it that you might 
go away." 

"Be at peace. I am not angry. I valued not those 
jewels. Even if I go away, what shall I fear ? It is said 
that he who is content with all that happens, and silent, and 
without a home, is much beloved of the Lord." 

" But I have hated you. I seem to hate you stilL You 
are powerful, and I am weak." 

" What matter ? Be at peace." 

" Tony is dead. I love him so — and yet I have not wept 
enough for him. It was your doing that I did not weep 
enough. And now I am afraid — oh, I am afraid that you 
will prevent my going to him when I die." 
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" How can I prevent the will of Qod, who decreeth all 
things? You know I cannot Be at peace! Be at 
peace!" 

Rose said no more. For a little while she continued to 
gaze steadfastly as before into the face of Nepenthes ; then 
slowly her eyelids dropped and she fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



NEPENTHES A8 BEGGAR. 



Well, my story is now drawing to its close. How quickly 
a June night is over ! Little more than another hour, and 
we shall see day break, — but long before the sun appears 
this tale will be finished. 

Following on that glorious summer we had a wet, chill, 
mournful autumn. Great gales howled drearily around our 
cliffs and houses, over the sodden country and the stormy 
complaining sea. The garden was laid waste early ; and in 
the woods and by the hedgerows the leaves lay thick in 
rotting heaps, torn down before their time, before they had 
taken on their parting splendours. 

Within doors, at first, quiet prevailed — a quiet having 
much the outward appearance of cheerfulness, yet covering 
over possibilities of dread. Hugh's mind was absorbed in 
endeavours to track out the whereabouts of the jewels — his 
determination and confidence rising higher, it seemed, with 
every fresh failure. Rose, relieved from the irritation of 
secret plottings, accepted things as they were, and lived on 
carelessly and contentedly from one day to the next 

It was this equanimity in the master and mistress which 
established the general peace of the household. Meanwhile 
we three — Nepenthes and Polly and I — were agitated by 
joys and hopes and sharp fears, little shown as yet, which 
served to bind us together by ever closer and ever dearer 
ties. 

Nepenthes was ill, and from the first was certain of the 
approach of deatk She talked of death often and raptur- 
ously, heedless of the pain her words dealt to us her frienda 
The hope of death thrilled her to a new life — ^feverish, un- 
equal, subject to sad lapses and melancholy weakness, but, 
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when at its height, surpassingly beautifol and brilliant. The 
flame within her burned radiant and consunung, and never 
before had its mortal envelope been so transfused with its 
light, so wrought by it to loveliness. Except the magic of 
her eyes, and the singular grace and dignity of her bearing, 
I have hardly mentioned to you any particular feature or 
attribute of hers. I have not described her to you — ^because 
I could not : I will not attempt to describe her now— only I 
must have you realise that throughout the first weeks of that 
sorrowful autumn, Nepenthes lived among us clothed, as it 
were, in a half unearthly and most touching beauty. 

No reasonings, and not the most earnest entreaty, could 
persuade her to let Dr Williams visit her. Indee^^ to broach 
that request required no little courage, for she would flash 
out upon us most angrily and scornfully, and with each 
r^)etition seemed to grow more obstinate in her refusal. 

I have had my shajre of bereavement, but I think I never 
felt such poignant grief in the prospect of losing any one as 
I felt then. For one thing, you must remember I was but 
a lad — a rather over-imaginative, vei^ tender-hearted and 
very affectionate lad. If the power of recovery possessed by 
the young is marvellous, so too is their capacity for mentid 
suffering. 

Young Polly, I believe, felt no less than I did, though 
differently, but in her little heart were both fears and con- 
solations I could not wholly share. The curious dominance 
of Nepenthes made it a peculiar happiness to serve her; 
and Polly, loving her now very dearly, was for the time 
possessed by a tender pleasure in ministering to her relief 
and comfort Meanwhile, poor child, she was often dis- 
tracted by the knowledge that Ewenthorpe still lingered on 
at Peterbridge, and by messages which were continually 
reaching her from her mother. The mother half believed in 
the extent of the fortune bestowed by Nepenthes, and there- 
fore would not peremptorily, or by any force of law, require 
Polly to come away from us ; but she also half doubted its 
value, and she still looked chiefly to Mr Ewenthorpe to 
procure her an existence of permanent luxury and ease, and 
therefore she would not leave the girl alone. Polly kept a 
brave face, saying little or nothing about herself; but in 
later days she confessed to me how gloomy and despairing 
her thoughts often wera 

And now there is one more factor in the silent vivid life 
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of those dear days which I must tell yon of. Intentionally I 
make less of it than I might — less than its greatness and 
sweetness would warrant. This factor, you wiU guess, is my 
love. Side by side with that poignant dread of Nepenthes' 
dying, the passion for her gentle handmaidea increased 
in me. 

I was not a bold lover yet — but I grew daily bolder. I 
dared now to look long at my beloved, to watch her every 
movement, to scan the astonishing beauty of her form, and 
the charming perfection of her face. Sometimes I was so 
venturesome as to gaze and gaze at her fixedly, until I con- 
strained her to turn her head and lift her eyes to mine ; but, 
my purpose gained, I still could not hold my own beneath 
her glance; I flushed, wavered, trembled, and sometimes 
went hastily away. I dreamed of kisses ; yes, even of the 
kisses of her lips given back passionately for mine ; I would 
lie entranced in such thoughts for hours at night But they 
never came to me in her presence ; in her presence I was 
awed and quiet. 

I am glad now to remember that fervently as I worshipped 
her marvellous bodily loveliness, I worshipped yet more all 
that I saw and imagined of her mind and self. I had a 
complete confidence that she would never belong to Ewen- 
thorpe ; I was assured that love in her was so holy that it 
could never come to its fulness amid dishonour ; and that 
her clearness and wisdom were so high that she could never 
befool herself with pity, or weakly lend herself to a libertine's 
tale of woe, however eloquent and bewitching. I could 
laugh at the angry pangs of jealousy William's talk had 
once roused in me ; but they had shown me myself never- 
theless. Ewenthorpe would not have her ; . . . but what if 
another, what if a good man, rich, talented, of an age to 
support and defend her, in honourable love . . . ? 

With ideas like these I ceaselessly tormented myself. 

Nepenthes came every day to sit in the parlour, and always 
desired my company. If Hose was there, she kept PoUy 
about her ; but when my sister-in-law was absent she would 
send the girl away also, as if wishing to see me alone. At 
such times we often talked of Polly — often, yet not exclu- 
sively. While our conversations lasted I had all that glorious 
sense of enhanced faculties, of a wider horizon opening and 
glimmering before me, all those ardours and hopes, and 
strange visions and new powers, which I have tried again 
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and again to adumbrate to you ! (I have never, I know 
well, been able to communicate to you the true feeling of it 
alL) When it was over, however, I not seldom became 
aware that I had been drawn out, searched, weighed in the 
balance, narrowly and secretly judged. It was yet another 
strange thing that my heart would then always return upon 
^oung Polly with a tenfold yearning and devotion, so that 
it seemed Uiat all this awakening of myself, this stimulating 
of mind and soul, had for its object simply to make of me a 
worthier offering to my love. 

I have so often regretted that almost none of the sayings 
of Nepenthes uttered during this time remains with me. 
My remembrance of her appearance, of the sweetness of her 
voice, and of her rare gestures, is vivid as if they had been 
before me yesterday. I have kept, too, the distinct im- 
pression of the strange quality of her talk — of something 
lofty and yet very pathetic, of something unearthly. But 
the things she said have gone from me for the most part 

Here is one tiny recollection. 

Since Bindley left I had stayed away from church. I had 
taken a dislike to the incumbent who filled his place ; an 
arrogant, narrow-minded man, prompt to condenm, and 
rashly outspoken in his suspicions of Nepenthes. 

One rainy Sunday, the rest of the family being at morning 
service, I sat with Nepenthes in the parlour. The month of 
waiting was then drawing near its end, and the quest of the 
jewels falling into hopelessnesa That, and the cold, hostile 
weather causing steady increase of her physical pain and 
discomfort, had visibly told upon her ; tiiough, as yet, her 
strange beauty and all her inward power seemed to be aug- 
mented rather than diminished. 

" Why," she inquired of me suddenly, after an interval of 
musing, " why, O my friend, are you here sitting with me f 
It is the time of worshipping Qod. Why are you not with 
your family in the church ? " 

" I don't like Cranwell,'' said I. " He makes me angry ; 
and you know one cannot worship Qod when one is angry. 

" As a flame bums surrounded with smoke, so are bS good 
works of men surrounded with faults. Yet it is not well to 
extinguish the fire, neither is it well to cease from prayer 
and work." 

" And besides that, I am not sure that I believe in the 
Christian religion as I once did." 
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" And in what religion, O my friend Robert, do you now 
beUeve V 

** Perhaps I really 'believe in none. — You, who are not a 
Christian, are more patient, more forgiving, more unworldly 
than Christians are. You do so many good things. You 
have made this life a quite different, a much more glorious 
thing for me. How can I go on believing as those believe 
who — ^who do not understand you ? " 

Nepenthes smiled so mockingly that I felt my cheek redden 
under her look. Then her face grew sad and brooding, and 
she remained for several minutes silent 

" You have not well meditated upon the law. You are 
young and have not seen the law and the works, whereto all 
men are bom. Therefore, O my friend of generous heart, 
you think very unwisely. God is one and eternal ; and the 
law is one and eternal Nevertheless the outward appear- 
ances are diverse, and the manifestation is multiplied." 

She paused, eyeing me gravely. I made no answer. 

" Let each man, then, abide in that manifestation to which 
he was assigned at his birth — ^whereunto he was bom. That 
is his law, and he must keep it. O friend, dear to my heart, 
seek not out strange laws, — nay, even if your own law be the 
most imperfect of all, seek not. In a man's own law is 
strength and happiness. It is written, and the Lord who is 
my Lord said it — that the law of another comporteth dread. 

my friend, I know — I myself know it." 

After another long pause I ventured a question : 

" But the new religions ? And the people who are 

converted to them ? " 

" God manifests Himself afresh. He makes a new ap- 
pearance, and a new changeable body of the one eternal law 
— and thereunto new men are bom. But there is no new 
appearance through you — neither is there any through m& 
You and I, O my friend, we have been bora each into an old 
law. Therein let us abide — you in yours, and I in mine, 
and let us do the works assigned, and perform the worship. 
For if we forsake this we lE^all find no other ; and surely 
shall we fail of all good and of consummation. There is 
more- good in following our own law very faultily than in 
doing most excellently the law which is not ours. O friend, 

1 know it — I myself. Out of the knowledge of my heart 
I speak these words." 

Yes, I well remember her saying all that, and how ahe 
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then drew down the drapery about her head and shadowed 
her face with it, and turned away from ma No more wends 
were spoken between us, and I, leaning over my. book, and 
pretending to read, ached at heart, and sorrowed for her 
great sorrow. 

A day or two later came the news of the stolen jewela. 
Williams was the bearer. He arrived, blustering and breath- 
less, just after sunset ; found us — that is to say, Hugh, Rose^ 
and myself — ^together in the parlour, and without preamble 
blurted out the facta 

"The jewel-chest's sunk in the hole under the Devil's 
Spillikins. There you are! — ^there's the end of this busi- 
ness for you ! " 

Hugh sprang to his feet with a livid face and cried oat 
an oath. 

" How do you know it ? " I exclaimed. 

" Snigson. He is just dead. Died an hour ago ; and I 
was witib him. Horrible — ^horrible ! But full possession of 
his senses. He told me this just at the last — out of spite 
against your Madam Nepenthes. Poor devil, he believed 
she had done him to death with witchcraft ! As if I hadn't 
found that cancer in him a year ago, — and the more fool I 
for not telling him about it. But there, I can't i I never 
can tell a fellow a thing like that." 

The hole under the Devil's Spillikins is well known. 
What is sunk therein is gone for ever. It is bottomless — 
or so the story goes — and wholly beyond the reach of living 
man. The most dangerous of all the currents along that 
coast rushes headlong into it — deep enough at high water, 
and strong enough, to carry down objects far linger and 
heavier than the jewel-chest of Nepenthes. There are rocks 
overhanging its upper course which themselves are difficult 
of access, but, these once surmounted, it is easy enough to 
drop what you will from their ledges into the furious race, 
and, in the twinkling of an eye, behold it disappear. From 
time immemorial all the venturesome boys of tne place had 
clambered there and flung things down. — No need to inquire 
how the deed had been done. But this possibility — ^the 
possibility of the treasure being done away, annihilated, 
we had never once thought of. We stood aghast The 
treasure was untold : the terror and hatred which prompted 
such reckless destruction, and the absolute finality of the 
loss, appeared to us as something stupendous. 
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Williams sat down heavily, frowned and blinked to him- 
self without paying any attention to us, and went on 
talking. 

*' Snigson — I used to be sorry for that fellow because of 
his cancer. Nevertheless he was a mean, dirty ape. He 
wanted Nepenthes to know — because he supposed she would 
be desperate with fright, and ready to kill herself with fury. 
But he wouldn't tell till he was sure of being himself, as he 
imagined it, out of her range. He chuckled while he was 
dying to think how she would have her revenge on the 
others. Pah! — a beast of a fellow! It will take me a 
month to get the sense of him out of me. — ^But now let me 
tell you, this is a remarkable incident. I have never yet 
come across any instance of a reputed witch being so 
abhorred and feared that men would destroy her riches 
rather than appropriate them. And what riches ! Why 
could I never gain a sight of them ? . . . I am not 
thinking of their money valua What is that to mef / 
was not in for a share of theuL I am speaking of their 
artistic, their antiquarian, and, I may say, their philosoph- 
ical vfiJue — ^as products of nations and civilisations so 
different from our own — all swept away ! Swept away as 
being accursed — outlandish — pestilential — heathen ! Great 
heavens ! Still, the incident of their destruction, as I said 
before, is noteworthy. I shall write a paper upon it — 
perhaps a series of papers. This is a stray morsel of com- 
pensatory good luck such as cannot fall to your London 
physician. Yes, yes ; I think I shall surprise one or two of 
the all-knowing heads in London town." 

Thus did our good friend moralise, while in silence Hugh 
and I gazed alternately at him and at one another. I dared 
not look at Hose ; and I believe some dread restrained Hugh 
in the same way. We turned our backs upon her, acting as 
if she were not present 

Hugh at last inquired whether Williams had any proof of 
Snigson's story being true ; was it not likely enough to be 
a malicious invention ? At that Rose leaned forward in her 
chair, and, pulling me gently from where I stood in front 
of her, faced the room. Her cheeks were white, with a 
dull burning red spot in each ; her eyes glittered in excite- 
ment 

" It is perfectly true," she said in a quick low voice, as if 
some other person were speaking through her. " The man 
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called Ruggins wished merely to hide the chest, and by-and- 
by to take its contents and share them round. But the 
others believed there were horrible evils in it, and were 
quite mad with fear. They were many a^nst one, and so 
tney had their way. Tes, the chest lies m the hole under 
the Devil's Spillikin& If you don't believe me, aak Mrs 
Batten." 

At Mrs Batten's name Williams cried out : 

'< What ? What ? That woman ? " and Hugh smothering 
an exclamation, passed a sudden desperate hand over his 
forehead. 

Such had been the general reticence that, up to this 
moment, they had never known of her complicity. 

Then no one said anything for some time, till Williams 
remarked mildly : 

'* You did a very foolish thing, my dear, when you took 
a hand in that game." 

" Oh, I have never been able to tell what is foolish or 
what is wise," she answered him. '* That has always been 
my misfortune." 

Her eyes wandered restlessly from one person and one 
object to another. Hugh was now watching her, and never 
did face express contempt and aversion with more startling 
plainness. He neither spoke nor lifted his hands, but blows 
and abuse would have been less cruel than his look. His 
wife's roving eyes at length encountered it ; it held them 
fascinated while she piteously shrank and shuddered. The 
sight of her abjectness seemed to intensify his scorn and 
hatred. 

He went abruptly out of the room and out of the house, 
like one who seeks to put a distance between himself and 
something terrible. 

When Williams had departed I sought out Polly, and 
through her the painful news was conveyed to Nepenthes, 
who no sooner grasped its import than she descended from 
her chamber to the parlour, and desired to speak with my 
brother and his wife. 

" O master of this house," she said to them, " and most 
hospitable ones, I ask now that I may thank you for all 
that you have done and given for me, and I bid farewell to 
you.'^ 

She appeared astonishingly calm and indifferent, much 
calmer than either of the two whom she addressed, or than 
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poor young Polly, who was trying all in vain to command 
her tears. 

Hose made a hesitating, terrified movement towards her 
husband, who took not the slightest heed of her, and then 
rushed towards Nepenthes. Calling upon her as deliverer, 
protector, only hope, only safety, she besought her with sobs 
and wild ejaculations not to go away. 

"Forgive! — oh, forgive what I did! — I hated you so! 
oh, perhaps I hate you still ! But I know now that if you 
go away I must die." 

"Hush! hush!'' Nepenthes checked her. "Take cour- 
age to your heart. . . . And if you die, is that so great a 
calamity ? It is life, and not death, which is hard and full 
of pain." 

"But I am so afraid! Oh, I am so afraid !"• Boae 
moaned, as she suffered Polly to lead her towards the couch. 
Nepenthes turned to HugL 

" This is that which could not be escaped It was written 
that the covenant between you and me should come to 
nought. I go therefore from your roof of generous hospit- 
ality. I go, wishing you all good blessings." 

And then, to the astonishment of all who heard him, 
Hugh broke forth in entreaty no less passionate, nay, it 
seemed, no less panic-stricken than that of Bose herself. 
He implored Nepenthes to stay on in his house— -let her 
once for all accept it as her home; the sense of security 
which his wife derived from her dwelling with us was more 
than a sufficient repayment for the scanty comfort, the dull 
surroundings which formed all he had to offer. 

" And it is for myself too," he said, panting a little, and 
stumbling over the syllables as he uttered them. "I am 
by nature a violent man, and I feel that you restrain me. 
My anger, though I trust it is righteous, is sometimes — ^yes, 
it is sometimes too furious ; and in furious anger men have 
often done things which aiterwards they bitterly repented. 
Oh, if you remain here, you will be doing a good work — 
and God will reward you." 

He continued speaking in this strain for some time, and 
his shaking voice, and fearful haggard face, were more 
eloquent than his words. 

Nepenthes eyed him narrowly, with a revival of that keen, 
all-penetrative gaze, which had been more common in her 
first days among us. Having considered him thus in sUence 
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for a time, she presently turned to Polly, and, staying by 
a gesture the impetuous current of my brother's prayers : 

"And you, O child so dear to me," she asked, "what 
is your wish f " 

" I wish nothing more than to remain with you," answered 
Polly brokenly, her face aglow with affection and sad eagei^ 
ness. " Oh, do not let us be separated ! But let us stav 
here or go away just as you think best for your own happi- 
nesa" 

"And would you indeed be willing to leave this place 
and perhaps never more to behold any friend you nave 
here ? ** The question was very gentle, but the emphasis 
was strong. 

Polly replied " Yes, she was willing," but her low voice 
trembled and hesitated, and her eyes fell. The reply 
seemed not to be perfectly true. 

As for me, I stood by speechless. My all was at stake. 
If these two departed out of our house and I were left 
behind, I should be undone— -or so I believed. All my 
thoughts were set towards them, all my life concentrated 
upon them-; if I must be parted from them I had as lief dia 
And even while I waited the headstrong resolution formed 
itself within me that, come what might, I would not be 
parted. 

It was now my turn to be scrutinised by those dark, 
searching eyes, and a gleam of laughter seemed to rise and 
play in Uieir depths as they read my trouble. 

To me Nepenthes said nothing, but moving, in her slow 
noiseless way nearer to Rose, addressed her decision to 
her, — speaking kindly enough, yet a little mockingly too : 

" Since, in truth, you tell the poor stranger from a very 
far country that you have such great need of her, let it be sa 
I will not go away — not yet — not until . . ." 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

B08E SEEKS AKOTHEB REFUGE. 

Soon after this a marked change might be observed in 
Nepenthea Her cough, which had grown a sadly familiar 
sound about the house, became much more frequent and 
more distressing ; her strength was evidently much dimin- 
ished, and the half unearthly beauty I told you of suffered 
more and more eclipse. 

She spent nearly all the day sitting silent in a musing 
patience, comforted, we thought, by the tendance of young 
Polly, whose movements her eyes would follow for half- 
hours together, and who hardly ever left her sid& She 
still, though with great effort, descended into the parlour, 
and remained there for a short time each day, and always 
then desired my company. She no longer cared for read- 
ing, but would have me talk to her, or, if she were 
indisposed for that, required me to study my books at 
my table, and smilingly bid me work hard. I used to 
obey her meekly; and it was odd with what pleasure 
and thoroughness I worked while she sat observing me. 
She asked me many times what I counted on doing with 
my learning, and when I spoke of obtaining a degree and 
of schoolmastering she appeared content {} 

She would sometimes interrupt my work to say 
approvingly : 

" You are truly diligent, I see. It is well that you so 
devote your heart to the task which is assigned to you. 
This is indeed the worship of Him Who filleth the universe, 
of Whom strength is derived ; and by such worship good- 
ness is attained, and consummation. And I suppose also 
that the means of livelihood in this country are obtained 
by this way. Is it so?" 
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I would answer that I hoped I should find it so. 

"And have you besides money inherited of your 
fathers ? " 

To this I would reply that I did not rightly know ; my 
brother was not to render me account till I came of age. 
Thereupon she would smile and say: "I weary you and 
I break up your study ; forgive," — and so fall bade into a 
long, brooding silence. This little conversation, repeated 
in ahnost the same words, took place again and again. 

We were all filled with the greatest sorrow and anxiety 
about her, but no one was so restless, so distraught with 
apprehension, as was Rose. She dared often, what Polly 
and I no longer dared, and implored of Nepenthes to call 
in Williams to her aid. The anger which thb suggestion 
invariably provoked shook most cruelly the wasted and 
stricken frame of the invalid, but our vehement remon- 
strances could not prevail with Bose to forbear. Some 
appearance of increased feebleness in Nepenthes, or some 
unusually severe fit of coughing, would terrify her into 
advancing her futile plea once more; and several times 
we fancied that the agitation thus recklessly occasioned 
had very nearly brought what Bose so frantically dreaded 
to pass. 

Polly and I used to describe the symptoms of the illness 
to Williams as well as we could, and he told us what to 
do and what to observe. But Nepenthes resisted firmly 
anything which she suspected of being a remedy, and Polly 
had immense difficulty in carrying any part of his advice 
into effect. 

One morning, after a rather violent dispute with me, 
Bose took matters into her own hands. She drove out to 
Peterbridge — a thing she had perhaps never done before 
without special leave from Hugh, — and, having the good 
fortune to find the doctor disengaged, brought him back 
with her — himself, you may easily imagine, nothing lotL 

They arrived, as Bose had planned, a little after mid-day, 
just before the time when Nepenthes usually came down. 
Under pretence of making a cosy comer for the shivering 
sick woman, my sister-in-law arranged a paper screen near 
the fir& This screen, I remember, was one she had been 
used to value very highly, admiring the designs of flowers 
and fruit pasted upon it, and considering it to be the 
principal genteel adornment of her bedroom. She sacrificed 
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it now, howeyer, with a mthless unconcern — making small 
rents in it to serve as peepholes. On its having been placed 
in position Williams ensconced himself behind it, and by 
applying an eye to one or the other of the holes, ooold see 
well enough everything and everybody in the room. 

Rose greeted Nepenthes on her entrance with a more 
than ordinary kindness; and at once drew her attention 
to the screen as being designed to afford her some protection 
from the draught. 

To this Nepenthes responded but feebly and indifferently. 
She had spent a very miserable night; the weakness of 
disease was more than ever marked in her gait, and the 
ravage of disease in her face. 

She had scarce seated herself on her cushions near the 
fire when she began to cough violently, and, as was now 
a common occurrence, spat up blood. The paroxysm over, 
she huddled herself together and remained silent, staring 
dreamily at the flames, and taking no heed of anything 
around her. It was plain that she was brought very low, and 
I suppose her singular power of intuition was in abeyance, 
for she did not seem to be aware of the close presence 
of the man whom she so much disliked. Only, after some 
twenty minutes, during which she recovered a little from 
the extremity of her exhaustion, she became pitifully rest- 
less, lifting her head again and again and looking about 
her in a manner unlike herself. One could see that for 
very weariness she was unable to express more fully her 
sense of disquiet Moment by moment this trouble in- 
creased, though still without her betraying any perception 
as to its cause, or any prompting to investigate, and the 
end of it was that eJie beckoned to Polly to assist her 
in rising to her feet, and then, leaning for support upon 
the young girl's faithful arm, and uttering not a word of 
explanation or adieu, tottered slowly out of the room. 

When the door had closed behind the two Williams 
bounced out of his hiding-place. Blinking and frowning 
and shaking his head, he took his stand upon the hearth- 
rug, and thence looked once or twice from Rose to me 
without speaking. Finally he said, with grim abruptness : 

"Bad. Very bad. I give her a weSk, . . . She may 
just possibly last a montL ... I should not be surprised 
to hear she was gone to-morrow." 

Rose sat down by the table and began to weep. 
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"My dear child!" he cried in surprise, <*I never sup- 
posed you would be so much upset Tou ail tell me she 
herself wants to die, poor thing. . . . We need not be 
pitying her, I'm sure, — and you, Rose, I thought would 
be the last of all the world to regret her. Come ! come ! 
don't cry ! How changeable all you women are ! " 

I believe he went on to give us a dissertation upon the 
malady of Nepenthes and on other topics. He wrote out 
some directions for Polly ; he made a few jokes and indulged 
in a little gossip. I hardly answered him, and Rose 
answered him not at alL She kept up her soft, pitiful 
whimpering behind her handkerchief, and took no notice 
of him. When he left, I went out and strolled about the 
garden and the cliffia. I remember coming to this place where 
we are sitting, and musing here for a long whila Except 
momentarily, when a sudden fierce anguish seemed to cleave 
my very being, I was not aware of suffering. I was stunned, 
and quiet, and incredulous. It even seemed as if , by a 
mighty and determined effort of the will, I could, if I 
chose, fling aside and annihilate the threat of calamity — 
only for some reason I had no power so to choose. 
The rain poured upon me as I stood under the bared 
branches of these old thorn-trees; and the sound of the 
waves at the cliff-foot seemed to reverberate against me 
out of the endless hollows of dark eternal space wherein 
human life is nothing, nothing. It was an evening of 
great sorrow and mystery. 

On my return home I found Rose wandering vaguely 
in and out of the rooms, standing at one window after the 
other and gaang out, whispering to herself in tremulous 
incoherent syllables. Minnie, who was not blessed with 
any faculty for self-direction, was running hither and 
thither in almost equal distraction. Baby Hugh pulling 
at her skirts, and adding his protests and lamentations 
to the general gloomy confusion of the house. My brother, 
most fortunately, was still out, and did not appear upon 
the scene untU I had managed at least to quiet Minnie 
and the child. 

With Rose I was able to do nothing except persuade 
her to sit with me in the parlour, where I listened as 
attentively and patiently as I could to her disjointed re- 
proachful talk Her thoughts that night were fixed on 
Bindley, whose departure she bewailed over and over again. 
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''Every one forsakes me. He too forsook me. ... If 
he would have stayed I should have grown wiser and 
better. I should soon have ceased to hate Nepenthes, 
and therefore I should not have helped those men to get 
her jewels. Perhaps even I should have prevented them. 
Oh, it is his fault that I am what I am, and that I have 
so many wicked ideas in my mind. It is all his fault. 
And yet it is hers too. What did she do to him 1 We 
know that she is a witch. But still . . . what are we all 
going to do when she dies to-morrow or next week ? . . . 
Yes! yes! if only he had not forsaken me. Qod will not 
forget that in the judgment on the last day." 

Thus, for hours, she rambled on, and I confess that my 
own heart echoed her complaint. I too felt that Bindley's 
going had done much to bring trouble upon us. I too 
felt myself forsaken. How much I would have given 
just then for an hour with him, seated in peace and 
trust, with the classics on our knees, by the homely study 
fire at the Parsonage. 

Next day the sun shone, the wind blew mild, and 
Nepenthes was better. She sat by the parlour fire for 
nearly two hours, talking to me, and smiling, and tenderly 
watching young PoUy at her sewing in the window. 

Rose stayed with us the whole time, to my extreme 
chagrin, for her company made intimate conversation im- 
possibla She surveyed Nepenthes so narrowly that she 
seemed to be counting every breath; from time to time 
she advised her not to speak too much, lest she should 
provoke a fit of coughing; and twice or thrice she inter- 
rupted us to express a fear that the attic chamber was too 
small, too chilly, and too remote, and to offer any other 
room in the house, yes, even the parlour itself, for Nepenthes' 
occupation. At each speech — delivered with all that in- 
felicity which ever beset poor Rose when making advances 
— Nepenthes lifted upon her immense dark eyes of the 
haughtiest gravity wherein it was easy to read a profound 
distaste. Whenever pity on the one hand, and self-interest 
on the other, was not active between them, these two women 
instantly repelled one another. The Hindu lady accordingly 
made answer in the coldest, briefest words, signifying un- 
mistakably that this officiousness was unwelcome. Yet her 
manner had but a momentary effect on Rose, who seemed 
incapable of retaining the sense of anything that was said 
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to her, and, after a short interval, began again to repeat 
seriatim her sad, wearisome little tale of suggestions and 
remarka 

When Nepenthes retired Rose went out to the churchyard, 
where she stayed so long that at last I hurried thither and 
fetched her back, for Baby Hugh was fretful and seemed 
ailing, and I feared what might happen if my brother came 
back and found the child uncared for. 

As we walked through the garden Rose said : 

"A week. He gave her a week! But she is so much 
better to-day that perhaps it will be longer. And he said 
himself that there was the bare possibility of a month. . . . 
Many days . . . many days . . . ! There is still plenty of 
time for me to make up my mind." 

"What have you to make up your mind about, dear 
Rose?" 

She frowned and flushed at my question, and spoke 
irritably : 

" Why, nothing at all ! I am getting into a bad habit of 
talking to myself. Why do you listen ? It is not kind to 
listen. I was thinking whether I would want a new bonnet 
this autumn. Do you think I shall want a new bonnet, 
Robin? But what do you or any one else care what I 
wear?" 

She laughed the low, bitter laugh which we had heard 
more and more frequently of late, and cut short all my 
affectionate attempts to pacify her. 

Arrived at the house she hastily put Baby Hugh to bed, 
and then wandered about as she had done yesterday, careless 
of him and everything else. Only the sound of Hugh's 
voice in the hall seemed to rouse her to self-control, and 
while he was in the house she kept up at least the pretence 
of being busily employed, ceasing then from aimless move- 
ment and eerie mutterings. 

Next day beheld a repetition of these scenes, but with 
all Uhe merciful relief omitted, with the heavy shadows 
darkened even to fearfulness. 

Nepenthes was worse again, depressed by the hostility of 
a cloudy sky and colder air. Baby Hugh, cooped up in his 
lonely nursery with his childish ailment, cried and screamed 
dismally hour after hour, while his mother, more heedless 
and more impracticable than ever, walked to and fro, to and 
fro, through every part of the house, weeping, whispering, 

X 
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and laughing below her breath, and deaf to all my coaxings 
and remonstrances. 

In the afternoon, despite the rain, and despite the little 
boy's need of her, she went out to the churchyard, and she 
was still away when Hugh came in, and, hurrying up to the 
nursery to see how his darling fared, found only me with 
him, doing my best to make a diversion by means of 
drawings and fairy tales. 

"Where's your mother T* he inquired sternly. 

"Muvver's goned out — ^goned out in the rain," whined 
Hughie in tones of deepest injury, and his father, angry- 
eyed and muttering curses, flung himself out of the room 
again. He knew well enough where to look for his wife. 

Some half-hour later they returned together. What hap- 
pened between them when he found her sitting in the wet 
grass by Tony's grave might easily enough be guessed. The 
traces of a violent scene were plain enough upon them both. 
Yet Rose's appearance was different from what it had ever 
been before after such an encounter: there was a strange 
lightness in her manner, a wild unconcern, a breathless 
defiance, a gleam, as it were, of frantic hope. 

The more ruthlessly Hugh showed his scorn and detesta- 
tion of her, the more marked became this recklessness of 
mien ; and her poor face, so beautiful and friendly once, so 
changed and tragic now, struck me on a sudden with actual 
terror. 

Till that day, amid all my pity, I had blamed her, often 
severely ; now every thought of blame was most summarily 
silenced. Moving restlessly about my room that night I 
reproached myself because of her. I was haunted by her 
looks. I could no longer recollect her faults of character 
or scrutinise her failure as a woman and a mother. I realised 
only the tortures she had undergone. 

My uneasiness grew and grew, till at length, yielding to 
an overmastering impression that she needed my help, that 
she was summoning me, I opened my door, and carrying a 
lighted candle in my hand, crept softly about the passages 
and stairs. It was without surprise that I presently came 
upon her, lying under the window close by the door of 
Nepenthes' attic chamber. She was sleeping profoundly, 
wrapt in her grey woollen dressing-gown, her head pillowed 
on her arm, her long, abundant yellow hair falling dis- 
hevelled across her shoulders, and far over the ground. 
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Filled with the sense that she was in some danger, I 
withdrew to the further end of the passage, and placing my 
candle on the floor sat down between her and the light, 
determined to stay where I was till she should awaka 

My patience was put to no long trial : the midnight hush 
of the house was soon broken by the cruel sound of Nepen- 
thes' coughing, and therewith Rose stirred, moaned a little, 
tossed her arms, and raised herself on her elbow. On 
seeing *me she gave utterance to a low exclamation of 
surprise. 

" What is it, dear Rose ? " I asked her. " Why are you 
here 1 Why are you not in bed ? " 

She stood up, passed her hand over her brow, and 
sighed. 

*' It is only for this one night,'' she answered at length, 
composedly enough, yet with something strange in her 
whispered tones. "I have sworn never again to share 
your brother's bed. To-morrow I shall have a place pre- 
pared for me; for to-night I sleep where I can." 

Once more the cruel cough struck harshly upon the 
stillness, and Rose smiled wearily. 

" Poor thing, poor thing ! " she said. " How bad it is ! 
Whenever she coughs, I wake. I suppose she is going 
fast . . . fast. Perhaps she has put me to sleep for the last 
time of all. Robin, tell me, can she hold out another 
day ? " 

To that question, though she repeated it, I made no 
answer; it stabbed me. But by-and-by I begged her to 
come down to the parlour, and she should sleep on the couch 
there : it was warmer and more comfortable. She hesitated, 
looking uncertainly at Nepenthes' door, and was decided to 
do as I wished by yet another recurrence of the coughing. 

We went downstairs together, and I fetched some rugs 
into the parlour to cover her, and left my candle with her 
at her desire. As I was going out of the room she called 
me back. She was standing near the table, smiling again 
and calm, but very pale, and appearing unlike herself, taller, 
more erect, more majestic. 

" Give me a kiss, Robin, and say good-night to me. No- 
body kisses me good-night now." 

I kissed her cheek twice, and she kissed mine, saying: 
" You are always a good little brother to me, Robin — even 
when I am cross and silly, as I often am. I believe you 
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are really sorry for me sometimes. But you need not 
be that any more. Good-night ! — say good-night ! " 

I said in a choking voice " Qood night, dear — good niii^ht 
and sleep well/' then running to my room, threw myself on 
my bed and burst into tears. I ached and ached with 
longing to help her. I was strangely, miserably dissatisfied 
wit£ all that I had just now said and done. Yet I knew 
not what to do. Surely to persuade her to sleep was best 

After a few hours of wakeful disquiet, which alternated 
with the horror of frightful dreams, I rose impatiently and 
went downstairs. The parlour door was open; the couch 
unoccupied, with the coverlets lying upon it as I had left 
them. Stepping softly in I perceived that the room was 
empty. Rose, so I thought, had gone back to her station at 
Nepenthes' door ; and oppressed suddenly with inexplicable 
anguish, with half-strangled breath and violently beating 
heart, aghast as if the air of the house reeked by a death, 
I hurriedly unfastened the outer door and sought refuge in 
the open air. Day was breaking, a clouded, mournful day ; 
yet the sombre light, the wet and silent garden paths, the 
boom of the sea, and the shadowy indistinct horizon, availed 
somewhat to relieve my horror, — gave me back something of 
sanity and couraga 

Returning to the parlour, it being now full daylight, I 
noticed for the first time a letter lying on my writing-table 
addressed : 

" To my husband, from Rose." 

Filled with revived alarm, I snatched it up and brought 
it hastily to my brother in his bedroom. 

" Read this. Read at once. There is something wrong." 

Hugh read, and his cheeks turned livid. He dashed the 
paper aside and rushed, half-dressed as he was, down the 
stairs. 

I picked up the paper, and scarce knowing what I did, 
ran after him. But again horror overcame me ; my knees 
tottered and my breath failed, and gasping with fear of 
what as yet I knew not, I came to a stand in the halL 
There in a minute or two I read what Rose had written : 

'* I cannot go on any more. I know that if I die by my 
own hand I ahall most likely not be buried by my darling. 
This is the only thought that has prevented me for weeks 
past. But now Nepenthes cannot live much longer — and 
when she dies 
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" Eemember, / am mad, I believe that suicides who are 
mad and unhappy, and not wicked, may be buried in 
consecrated ground. I hope Kobin will be able to manage 
it — I think he will be kind and pitiful enough to try. Do 
try, Robin dear. 

" You will find me, Hugh, in the woodshed." 
Hugh found her there, hanging from a cross-beam, dead, 
and quite cold — the icy rigid fingers of her left hand tied 
round and round with her grey gurdle, above a miniature of 
Tony, so that no accident of dying might loosen her hold 
upon it, nor any unkindness of the living avail to take it 
from her. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

IN THE MISTY AUTUMN OABDEN. 

Rose lies buried in a pretty comer of one of the Manor 
House meadows. No entreaties, no arguments from in- 
sanity, urged by Hugh or Williams or myself, availed in 
the least to move the heart of Cranwell. He refused burial 
in the churchyard. Hugh himself was deeply earnest in the 
matter. It touched, not indeed his affection, but his pride. 
His wishes were supported by the whole parish, who deeply 
commiserated the lot of Rose, and the refusal to gratify 
them augmented considerably CranwelFs general unpopular- 
ity. At the same time, that adverse decision deepened also 
the disfavour with which Nepenthes was regarded, and even 
the knowledge that Rose had chosen death rather than to 
live without Nepenthes' protection had no effect in soften- 
ing hearts. More than ever was our neighbourhood shunned ; 
more than ever heads were shaken and tongues wagged 
against the witch. 

The piteous burial took place one quiet, misty autumn 
night, Hugh and Williams and I the only mourners, with 
two or three stalwart dare-devils from the old wrecking 
gang to help carry the coffin, — for no respectable men of the 
place would give us their aid. 

After it was over Hugh disappeared for a day or two, 
and returned with settled, grave looks, in which neither 
sorrow nor vexation could be traced. Long years after I 
learned whither he had gone for comfort in his humiliation ; 
— it was to Martha Batten. 

Meanwhile our household life went on perhaps more 
smoothly than of late. Feeble distracted Minny, who no 
doubt would have run away if she had had any other 
shelter to run to, worked according to young Polly's capable 
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directions, and even seemed to grow quicker and more 
rational. Baby Hugh was much with me, and little by 
little lost thought of his mother. 

Nepenthes remained for many days secluded in her room. 
When Polly had brought her the news of Hose's death she 
had received it in silence, save for an exclamation uttered 
low in her native speech. She never expressed grief, or 
made any comment. I have told you of the antipathy there 
was between the two. 

It was Polly and I who grieved for poor Hose. I was 
dismally haunted b^ the recollection of all her sufferings ; 
I tortured myself with reproaches for having been impatient, 
neglectful ; and I ached with a miserable anguish of pity for 
her end. Polly trembled most with fears for her eternal 
destiny, and prayed for her continually, though she con- 
fessed she knew not whether such prayer was even lawful, 
much less whether it could avail To each of us it was a 
relief to talk of her to the other ; we solaced and cheered 
one another whenever we could ; and it was surprising, and 
sad too, perhaps, to find how soon, amid all our sincere 
sorrow, we were able to smile once more. Only, when 
smiles returned, so too did self-consciousness ; I felt my 
tongue tied again, and my heart throbbing tumultuously 
with its reawakened passion ; while Polly then became more 
distant in her gentleness and sweet dignity, — and presently 
we felt we must stay no longer talking together. 

You have gathered already that Williams had been proved 
wrong in his estimate of Nepenthes' state. She lived on. 
She was helped doubtless by a favourable change in the 
weather. Calm, sunny October days succeeded the gloom 
and storms of September, and though the lengthening nights 
brought increase of cold, the air was gentler than it had 
been of late, the whole aspect of the world more friendly. 

Still, I cannot but believe that what kept her alive was 
mostly her own powerful will, and therewith a purpose she 
had, and also a fear, — the most compelling which the heart 
can know, — I mean fear for one beloved. 

By-and-by she resumed her daily visit to the parlour, 
where now she and I nearly always sat together alone, Polly 
being busy about the house. 

" What will Mary Letitia do when I am dead f " was the 
burden of her talk. Indeed, young, unprotected, and so 
beautiful, Polly could not well stay on in our house without 
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a mistress. Her mother and her lover still lingered at 
Peterbridge, causing her many pale hours of dread and 
dismay. When she left us whither was she to go to escape 
them? 

Again and again Nepenthes questioned me for counsel — 
questioning with a stem reproach in her tone, and searching 
me the while with long fixed looka But I had no counsel 
to give. I knew nothing of the world ; I had no influence, 
money, or prospects, and I had not yet completed my nine- 
teenth year. The difficulties of the problem bewildered and 
agitated me terribly ; I discussed it with Williams, and I 
wrote of it to Bindley, entirely without result No one 
seemed to know of any good woman, gentle or simple, whose 
service Polly might enter and be safe. Money was of small 
importance ; a home and a defender were what she must 
find. 

I talked the matter over once or twice with herself ; but 
she showed only a very tepid interest in it. The future, it 
seemed, was overshadowed and made indifferent to her by 
her vivid sorrow at the thought of Nepenthes' dying. 
What should become of herself thereafter she was willing, 
with the carelessness of youth, and in the simplicity of her 
religious faith, to leave with Qod. 

Yet, in spite of her courageous looks and speech, I saw 
she was sad, and I knew of her tremblings when Ewenthorpe 
or her mother made any sign. 

You are inwardly asking me why I did not offer myself 
as her protector and husbs^d. During those days my chief 
outward employment was the endeavour to hear of an occu- 
pation which would bring in money ; and the object of thus 
earning money at once, without further preparation, and by 
any honest means which presented themselves, was to make 
a little home which Polly, perhaps, might condescend to 
shara Till I had accomplished something in this way I 
dare not speak. It was a question whether even then I 
should dare, — for, inconsistent by reason of my reverence 
for her, as a being lovely and good beyond any man's deserv- 
ing, I never could look forward to any definite realisation of 
my hopes, I never could imagine young Polly actually con- 
senting to unite her fortunes and herself with me. Most 
often, in my dreams, I saw myself as her humble servant, 
— ^merely working for her and guarding her, as it were, 
from afar, — repaid only by a tranquil, sisterly affection, by 
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kind words and gentle glances, and the confidence of complete 
friendship. 

And then there came the day which determined for me 
my whole life and the very natmre of my soiiL It rose, 
like the day before and the day after, shrouded in a close, 
dim sea-fog. It was one of those days, rare upon our coast, 
when the air scarcely stirs, when all movement upon sea 
and shore seems gradually to cease, and every pulse of life 
b muffled. 

I went to Peterbridge in the morning, fruitlessly, and 
returned at noon heavy-hearted and weary-footed. Nepen- 
thes sat alone on her cushions by the parlour fire. Her 
look told me at once that she had been expecting me 
impatiently, that she intended to say something of im- 
portance to me. I drew near and sat down, saluting her 
without speaking; and she continued for yet a few 
minutes in reflection. Then, fixing her dark dear eyes 
upon me : 

" O my friend," she said ; <' my time grows short. Let 
us begin to speak of your marriage." 

I gasped and flushed. In my stupefaction I kept silence. 

" To you will Mary Letitia be entrusted. Both you are 
of marriageable aga I have searched and found that in 
your marriage will be no confounding of caste nor destruc- 
tion of stock — for indeed I do not counsel lawlessness. 
But your people has not this law of caste. Therefore I 
would earnestly entreat you not to put off longer. It is 
undesirable that there should be a space of time between 
my death and your marriage. Do you not see that such 
a time would be dangerous ? Therefore I would have us 
talk of this matter to^iay, and begin to take order in it 
as the law of your land requires." 

" But," I stammered confusedly, " how sudden this is ! 
Let me tell you ... I have never spoken to Polly of such 
a thing. And . . . and indeed she deserves a better hus- 
band. Might she not be unwilling f Might she not dislike 
me afterwards, even if she consented)" 

''Are you yourself then unwilling?" asked she, some- 
what scornfully ; " or are you only siraid ? . . . And of 
what are you afraid f " 

I sprang to my feet in anger; but the feeling was 
momentary. Beneath the calm inquiry of her haughty face 
mere irritation was abashed and died away. 
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" I am afraid of nothing," I replied, " except of my own 
unworthiness and emptiness. If I had a house and a pro- 
fession, . . . but I have nothing." 

" A house ! " she exclaimed. " There is this house ; there 
are many houses. What is that ? . . . And Mary Letitia 
has her dowry, which shall cause you to live until you have 
found your profession." 

"I am a minor. I suppose I must obtain the consent 
of Hugh, my guardian." 

" That will not be difficult. Leave that to ma" 

"And Polly? . . . We do not yet know that she will 
have me for her husband." 

"It is the custom, I have learned, in your country, for 
the bridegroom himself to offer himself to the bride. Qo 
you, then, and offer yourself. And go now." 

As the last drop, which causes the brinmiing cup to 
overflow ; as the puff of wind, which suddenly startles a 
hidden, smouldering fire into a blaze; as an unexpected 
light thrown upon the path of a wayfarer in darkness, show- 
ing him the new place where he stands, and how far his 
unconscious feet have brought him, — such to me was this 
talk with Nepenthes. 

I went out into the shrouded, silent garden, filled with 
the sound of the sea beating behind the mist. Bewildered 
at first, I grew presently happy and assured. Youth responds 
easily, — s^apts itself easily to the most solemn, most ex- 
acting summons of life. Now at last I knew, and dared to 
know, what before I had only timidly and rarely surmised. 
Now I knew that not any noble, tender servitude, not a 
heroic friendship, not any distant, passionate adoration, was 
the true object of my desire towards young Polly. I desired 
to have her for my own ; to be her husband, and she my 
wife. My sense of unworthiness was not diminished ; but it 
began to seem a small thing beside my longing, my resolve, 
to win her, which momently increased. I told you how, 
when she was not near me, I could imagine kisses, endear- 
ments, all the fondness of ardent lovers interchanged be- 
tween us. Now I imagined no more ; now I sprang forward 
eagerly to grasp at reality. Reality alone would satisfy me 
now. I must ask very humbly for that which I craved; 
still I would ask. And beneath my humility would be a 
secret boldness — a determination too strong for any denials 
to overcome. 
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While I still communed with myself Polly came towards 
me through the mist At first she was no more than a tall 
graceful shadow, moving lightly and softly amid the white, 
fleecy autumnal vapours. Then her lineaments, her hands, 
and the detedls of her dress became visible; and at last, 
when she was quite close to me, I could see the roses on her 
lips and cheeks, the brightness of her eyes, all the astonishing 
beauty of her dear, candid face. 

From the moment of perceiving her I had stood still, 
watching her, waiting for her to come up to me, trying to 
think of words to say to her — trying to feel as free and 
courageous in my love as I had felt before she approached. 
This last I could not achieve. When she stopped and spoke 
to me — I do not now remember what she said — I stared at 
her mutely without attempting to answer. The furious 
throbbing of my heart took my breath quite away. Qently 
and meekly she was about to pass on; and then I found 
myself detaining her by a hand on her arm, and I managed 
to say : 

" Polly, stay a minute. I have something I must ask you 
about" She obeyed me, remaining quietly by my side. 

Then again there was a pause which seemed long ; in her 
usual patience she made not even a movement to hurry me 
I wanted her so much, so passionately, that it seemed a 
fearful thing thus to put my fate to the touch — lest she 
should say no, and I be undone. 

At last I said : " Polly, I love you. I want to be your 
husband, ... to serve you and protect you, dear Polly, and for 
us to be always together. Oh, do you think you could ever 
care for me enough to allow me to do that ? " 

She drew her breath quickly and gave me one swift tearful 
glance — a glance I could not read. Then she looked upon 
the ground : and she did not speak. 

"Have I vexed you, Polly?" I inquired presently. I 
felt myself growing bolder now that the chief question was 
asked. 

She lifted her eyes to me and said with modest dignity : 

" It would not be good for you. You must have a very 
di£ferent wife from me." 

" You are the most beautiful ..." I exclaimed low and 
vehemently, taking her hand, which she suffered me to do. 
"You are the most dear and good and true. . . . Oh, 
Polly, you are the only one I could ever love. But the 
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truth is " — and I let her hand go, — " the truth is that you 
do not and cannot care for me. I see it. ... I know so 
well that it is I who am not worthy of you." She began to 
laugh, but tearfully still "If that were all . . ." she 
murmured. 

No, no. I cannot tell you any more about that meeting 
in the misty garden. When, a little later, hand in hand, we 
passed into the house, Polly's cheeks were deeply rosy, and 
her lips all aglow with my kisses ; while I was like one 
caught up into the seventh heaven, seeing nothing but her, 
and trembling for very wonder and joy and humility at a 
discovery I had made, — the discovery that my dear, my own 
Polly, had loved me already for a long time, yes, almost from 
the days before Nepenthes came. 

We found Nepenthes still seated upon her cushions by the 
parlour fire, and with her Hugh, whom she had had simi- 
moned from the gun-room, where he now spent the greater 
part of every day. Both looked kindly on us at our entering 
— Nepenthes with the strangest luminous smile, wherein 
affection and tender amusement seemed to blend with relief 
and with a sense of sad remoteness. There was farewell in 
her look. Hugh, as I judged, meditating later upon his 
demeanour, had been made to feel the full force of her spirit 
and will, and subtly been coerced into complying with her 
pleasure for us. Yet I think that pleasure met with small 
opposition in him. His concern for me was not great, and 
Polly's beauty was more than sufficient to justify a mescUltance 
on the part of a humble younger son of a far greater family 
than ours. The subdued and dreamy tranquillity of his 
manner seemed hardly natural; nevertheless he behaved 
handsomely, rising and giving his hand to Polly, and saying 
with stately courtesy : 

" I think I can see that you have consented to make my 
brother Robert a very happy man. I am cordially glad 
of it." 

Polly's agitation made her answer inaudible : it was ex- 
pressed by her glad tearful eyes, and her tremulous lips. 
She hurried on to Nepenthes, and sank upon the floor by her 
side. The right hand of her mistress — that shadowy, thin 
hand — ^being yielded to her, she clasped it in both her own 
and fondled it, and kissed it, looking into Nepenthes' face 
meanwhile with the sweetest ecstasy of love and happines& 
I marvelled that Nepenthes did not draw that beautif id head 
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to ber bosom, and caress ber like a motber ; but sbe did not. 
Only ber great, sbining gaze seemed to envelop my Folly 
as it were witb fervent benediction. 

" O Mary Letitia, my very dear comforter ! And you, O 
my friend, most generous of beart, very kind and true 
friend ! Now let tbis be accomplisbed soon — very soon. 
Tben you two sball bave between you great desired bappiness, 
and likewise safety, and peace if Gkxl will. And tben I also 
sball be ready for my desire, being freed from tbis attacb- 
ment and minding tbe Lord only ; so tbat I may leave my 
body remembering Him alone, and pass into His being — as 
He Himself said it" 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE HEAfiT OF THE EXILE. 

Looking back on those days, all that followed seems 
scarcely less incredible now than it did then. Within a 
fortnight from that misty afternoon Folly and I were man 
and wife. We were married, by special licence, in the 
quietest manner possible, at the village church, where 
Cranwell, my aversion, sourly asked Heaven's blessing on 
our union. 

Before that, Polly's dowry had been valued. This kind- 
ness Williams eagerly took it upon himself to render us, 
actually journeying to London with the treasure, and dis- 
playing it before the ravished eyes of. jewellers and anti- 
quarians, and other lovers of the rich and curious. The 
more costly pieces he sold on the spot, and easily obtained 
near five thousand pounds for them. This money, put out 
at fair interest, yielded an income which seemed to us 
extraordinary wesdth. We thought ourselves — and indeed 
I believe we were — the most fortunate two upon earth. For 
the present we were to live at the Manor Housa 

All our preparations were watched by Nepenthes with a 
silent, tender patience, that looked steadily towards the end 
in view. Her state seemed to be much the same, growing 
neither better nor worse. Alas ! it was only natural that 
our sense of the loss we must soon sustain in her leaving us 
should be overpowered by our joy in having found one 
another. Yet Polly's ministrations were anxious and affec- 
tionate as ever, and, so far as any opportunity was given me, 
I, too, devoted myself to her service with eagerness. 

But in her own mind there came a change. When Polly 
and I, returning from church, presented ourselves before her 
as a wedded pair, she received us, indeed, with looks of 
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wonderful sweetness and kindness. Without saying much, 
she quietly contemplated us — ^much as an artist might con- 
template a masterpiece upon which he had freely spent 
himself, which he now saw complete before him. Yet 
we both felt ourselves kept at a distance— our gratitude 
and love towards her being numbed and restrained, so 
that to express them was impossible. It was as if some 
current which had flowed between her and us were cut 
ofi^ as if some tie had been snapped. There was separation 
made. 

And, rather suddenly, it became plain that her interest in 
Folly had faded away. She took no more pleasure in the 
company of my dear bride ; and came no more down to the 
parlour, but sat solitary in the attic chamber, whence the 
sound of her cough would startle and sadden us more and 
more frequently. 

Of late Polly had been used to visit her once at least 
during the night, but after our marriage she would not 
permit this; and even during the day-time. Folly felt 
herself sadly compelled to perform all the necessary 
service as quickly and silently as might be, and then 
leave her alon& 

So that, in the midst of our own unbelievable bliss (oh, 
but we were happy. Folly and I, — there never were such 
lovers !) . . . StUl, in the midst of it all, we were haunted 
by melancholy thoughts of Nepenthes, — withdrawn apart, 
mortally ill, and tortured— so it was borne in upon our 
hearts, — tortured by the agonised revival of old and 
tragic sorrows. 

Two days after my marriage she sent for me to her 
room. I found her sitting with bowed head, the droop 
and shadow of her veil concealing her faca She said 
nothing ; and after once or twice making a timid inquiry, 
I remained speechless too, awaiting her pleasure. 

At last she murmured, " I cannot ... I cannot. I am 
sorry that I so troubled yoiL Flease go." And I 
went away. 

Next day she sent for me again, with the same result. 
She could not tell me what she wished for. On this 
occasion I felt a singular difference in her. For some 
time I could not explain it to myself ; and then suddenly 
the truth flashed upon me. Her mysteriotu power was 
gone. She was denuded; and no more now than any 
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other person. The perception caused me most piteous 
heartbreak, so that I wandered about trying to still the 
excess of inward pain. Even Polly for a while could 
not console me ; though I was unable to explain to myself 
why my grief should be so bitter and overwhelming. 

Yet a third time — after the interval of a whole day 
wherein she made no sign — I received and obeyed her 
summons. 

I found her now much further changed. The drapery 
was put back from her forehead, showing her emaciated 
face, and her great eyes, hollow, wild, and dark with 
fever, gazing up at me in an intensity of pleading. 

She began at once to speak — but in her own tongue, 
of which I knew not one syllable. The tones of her 
voice were those of humblest entreaty, with which, as 
her rapid utterance poured forth, there seemed by-and-by 
to mingle reproach because of my unresponsiveness. 

''Nepenthes, dear Nepenthes,'^ I suc^eded at last in 
interrupting her, "stop one moment, — most dear and 
honoured friend, stop. Speak to me in my own tongue. 
I want so much to understand you. . . . And I cannot 
understand the language you are speaking now." 

The sense of my words presently entered her mind; 
she reddened; surprise, and then anger, flashed upon me 
from her face, which grew menacing. 
^ She exclaimed: 

" I am a fool ! Oh, what a fool I am ! My mind is gone 
wandering. Oh, forgive, forgive ! . . . That which I have 
been asking of you this long, long while ... it is a 
matter very difficult to perform. ..." 

" Tell me, nevertheless, and I will try." 

" It is — that I must go back. I cannot longer endure in 
this far exila Oh, I cannot ! And will you help, O most 
generous one ? " 

" Go back ! " I echoed in bewilderment " Do you mean 
go back to your own country? And so ill as you are, 
dear Nepenthes?" 

She uttered a low and most heartrending cry. 

"Yes! yes! This it is! I cannot— oh, I cannot with- 
stand any longer. ... I am but a woman. I cannot attain 
to detachment. Not for me is the supreme way. I desire 
with great pain and desire to go back to my own country, 
... to my own people. Oh, it is better, much better, for 
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me to be shamed and despised among my own kinsfolk and 
the peoples of my country than to have great honour among 
strangers in a strange land. I must see the sun again shin- 
ing in our own sky, . . . and the river, the river of holiness, 
. . . and the cities, and groves of palm-tree& By the way- 
sides I shall beg and wander, . . . and soon I shall lie down 
there and die. Here, you yourself behold, I cannot die. 
And now, will you help me ) Will you find a ship to 
take me?" 

I remained mute in my utter dismay and perplexity, and 
she gazed at me for a minute or two expectant. Then she 
cried out in vexation : 

"Oh, I see you will not help me! Hard of heart! 
Unworthy friend ! I see it — there is no faithfulness in 
you ! " 

" Yes ! yes ! I will help indeed ! I promise you I will 
help. But I am astonished ! Wait a Uttle ! How can I 
contrive that it may be done 1 Let us talk it over together, 
and see what are the difficulties before us." 

She assented eagerly — at least so her face and voice 
plainly told me, the words that came unconsciously from 
her lips being once more those of her native speech. 

"The journey is very long," I said, "and at this time 
of the year there are heavy storms and cold weather. So 
we must consider first of all how you can be made well 
enough to undertake such a voyage." 

" I am well ! I am well ! In the journey towards home 
I shall quickly find my strength again." 

" Still it would be a good thing if you would let me send 
for Dr Williams. Ah ! dear friend, dear Nepenthes, do 
listen this once to me! I beg it of you! Bieflectl Dr 
Williams knows all about the different illnesses which 
attack people in this cold climate. You have not yet 
passed a winter here — ^you do not know what is necessary 
m order to guard yourself, and to escape the bad effects 
of the cold. It is very likely he would be able at once 
to lessen your sufferings; and without his help you will 
not be able to travel safely through that part of the 
way before you come to the warm climates again. Think 
how sad it would be, — if you died of cold and exertion, 
before you could get beyond the reach of winter. Now, 
I beg you, let him come and see you! Let him advise 
you ! " 

Y 
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Repugnance, doubt, and fear were vivid in every line of 
her painfully expressive face. Nevertheless I ventured to 
urge her again. 

"As you are now," I concluded, "you could not survive 
the travel of half a day." 

"But now,'' she answered haughtily, "let us think of 
those other difficulties you thought of. Perhaps by-and-by 
we will return to that first one." 

So we spoke of how to find the necessary money, of her 
journey to the nearest port whence a vessel sailed for India, 
and the sailing, and of how to find some one to attend upon 
her during the voyage. I asked her if we could not com- 
municate with the relations of those friends in whose com- 
pany she had come to England, but this she angrily forbade. 
I was still more unfortunate in inquiring to what part of 
India she wished to go. 

" Listen ! This only is all my desire," she said vehemently, 
her eyes flaming in her wrath. " Let me be set down from 
the ship upon any place of the ground of India — upon that 
place most easy and first to be reached. There let me be left. 
Though it may be the land of enemies — still I shall be con- 
tent, and I shall know well what to do. And now ask me 
nothing more ! Did you not swear to me that you would 
not ask these questions, whence I came or who I am f " 

I appeased her as best I might, and after a little further 
talk began again my entreaties that she would see Williams. 
This she now resolutely refused to do; and then, over- 
wearied in her weak state by our long and agitating con- 
versation, began to cough distressingly, to murmur almost 
deliriously in her imknown mother-tongue, and to manifest 
a mortal lassitude. 

" Listen, dear Nepenthes, listen," I said slowly, trying to 
hold with my own her sad, vaguely wandering glancea " I 
am going away now. You are so tired — ^you must rest. 
But think that I am doing all I can to serve you — finding 
out all about your journey and how it may best be arranged. 
But you yourself must now rest You must not trouble 
your mind about all this any more, but leave it to me, so 
that when, later on, I come and tell you that everything 
is ready, you may have the strength to set out on your 
voyage." 

Thereupon she smiled — a most tender, trustful, childlike 
smile, and said, "I thank you, O my friend, so generous 
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and true to me. I thank you in my heart of hearts. For- 
give that I spoke so wrongly. All my faith is in you." 

I went out hurriedly for fear I should burst into tears. 

I consulted straightway with Hugh and with Williams, 
but it would be tedious now to tell you all that was said. 
They would hardly discuss the matter seriously, so obviously 
impracticable seemed that return to India. Still I — in my 
anguish of pity and my longing to afford some comfort, some 
relief to that dire suffering — persisted in searching out ways 
and means, and would not engage in any other employ- 
ment, though Polly her dear self gently chid me for being 
unreasonable. 

On going to see Nepenthes next day I found her surpris- 
ingly better, and far more like her former self than she had 
been since our wedding morning. Her voice and looks were 
calm; she spoke only English, and that, I thought, with 
greater ease than she had done yesterday. Nevertheless, I 
received instantly the impression that she was suffering a 
home-sickness even more cruel and more imperious than be- 
fore. She was so still and self-possessed and proud because 
of the very intensity of it — ^her soul and her poor remnant 
of physical strength being all passionately concentrated 
upon this one last purpose. 

She received me with a quiet assured condescension — like 
a princess. It was curious to observe how, as the higher, 
rarer power forsook her, the habits in which she had been 
bred, and the traditions of mere earthly rank, asserted them- 
selves more conspicuously. Her manner was that of one 
accustomed to the obedience of multitudes, though her words 
were meek. 

" O generous friend, my will has yielded to your excellent 
wise coimsel. Now I wish to have the physician Williams 
brought to see me. Will you, at whatever time you may 
find convenient, cause him to come. And, if it is possible 
let it be to-day." 

Impetuously I expressed my rejoicings, and the new hopes 
stirred by this change of mind ; but a haughty look checked 
me soon, and I told her f alteringly that Williams was coming 
to the house in an hour or two, and I would conduct him 
to her room. 

"Yes, in that way let it be," she replied with that inde- 
finable movement of the face which betrays a forcibly re- 
pressed disgust. 
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Next she inquired of me eagerly whether I had made any 
preparations for her departure. I told her what I had been 
able to do, and I could see she was far from satisfied, though 
she courteously endeavoured to hide her discontent from m& 
There followed, I remember, a pause, and I think a long 
one, during which she sat with her head bowed and her eyes 
half -closed, while I stared out of the window at the autumn 
landscape. It was raining from a thick grey sky, even, 
unbroken as a woven palL Dreary the world looked, and 
I sank into a melancholy reverie, till my wandering thoughts 
encountered Polly ; and then my heart leapt up, and I longed 
to run down to her. 

Nepenthes broke the silence, saying painfully : 

" One thing afflicts me with much trouble. I know how 
heavy a burden I am upon this household, having no right 
to this long hospitality. My covenant with your brother 
cannot be fulfilled, and still I continue to impoverish him. 
Will the physician Williams help me ... ? What can I 
do ? But tell your brother. I am sorry. Beg his pardon 
for me. Tell him ; do not forget." 

I promised to tell him ; and as I spoke flushed with shame 
and indignation, for, since Eose's death, little by little, Hugh 
had turned against her, and now heartily wished to be rid 
of her. It was strange to see the difference in him, once 
that subduing and constraining force was withdrawn. 

So at last, that afternoon, to his great glee, Williams was 
taken up to see her. His satisfaction, however, was short- 
lived; and from himself and Polly I received a very sad 
account of what happened at the interview. 

It seems that, when it came to the point, Nepenthes' 
dislike of the man triumphed even over the passion of that 
mortal yearning for her own land. She had indeed no 
longer the power to drive him from her ; she was compelled 
to submit to his sitting beside her, compelled to hear his 
questions, though she refused to answer them. She would 
hardly permit him to look at her face, much less to examine 
her; and on his attempting to exercise something of a 
physician's authority by laying hold of her wrist and feeling 
her pulse, she was thrown into an agitation which seemed 
to border on distraction. 

Williams tried no more, but left her, and coming to my 
brother and me, bluntly told us that she was dying. He 
did not believe even partial or temporary improvement was 
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to be looked for ; to strive for it would be mere waste of 
energy. She might live another twenty-four hours possibly. 

What he said struck me with grief inexpressible ; and I 
suppose I showed my feeling by some movement, perhaps 
by tears in my eye& For Williams smiled at me in easy 
derision. 

"I verily believe our good boy here is going to mourn 
over that unfortunate Hmdu. A bridegroom of a week — 
and what a bride! — and himself of sound hearty English 
stock ; and yet he is really to fall a-weeping over the fate 
of this Oriental, of a strange woman, one as far as possible 
from being an Englishwoman. . . . Kobert, I consider that 
you denote an advance in humanity. You are the fore- 
shadowing of the future brotherhood of man. Nay, don't 
look so crossly. I acknowledge that you are the superior, I 
the inferior. I belong to the unregenerate past and present 
— to the time of national antipathies and race antipathie& 
I confess these are tolerably strong in me, and that I cannot 
even imagine their extinction. Now, I am no more capable 
of sorrowing over that Hindu woman. . . . But it is the 
function of the philosopher to foretell by a calculation of 
cause and effect things which his imagination itself is not 
powerful enough to conceive, — and I admit the possibility, 
the probability of the extinction of race antipathies, though 
not in my own person. You are very interesting to me, 
Kobert, my boy. You are affording a very small compen- 
sation for my disappointment with your Nepenthes. And 
pray consider what a disappointment I don't get to see 
her fairly until she is far gone in a very ordinary con- 
sumption — such as I can examine any day. She will not 
speak to me — is indeed incapable of conversation; the 
peculiar characteristics I so panted to investigate have 
vanished. To me she can now be nothing more than a 
refractory patient dying of the most common of diseases — 
and a Hindu into the bargain. Is that not enough to 
provoke a man, when you think what I might have got 
from herT' 

" What does all that matter 1 " Hugh exclaimed brutally. 
*' What does matter is that she seems going to die in my 
house. And I won't have that, if I can prevent it." 

But the utterance of his mind was interrupted by Polly 
coming down with messages from her mistress. To Dr 
Williams Nepenthes apologised for her discourtesy, and 
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sent an earnest request that he would come again to-morrow 
and see her. To my brother Polly repeated what I had 
already told him: that Nepenthes was troubled at the 
thought of her burdensomeness to his household ; that she 
begged him to excuse it; and that it would not be for 
long. 

Hugh seemed for the moment to feel touches of com- 
punction, and when he and I were alone together a little 
later: 

"You think me a beast," he said. "Sometimes I feel 
that I am. She saved the child's life. I will confess to 
you, she saved me from committing murder. Rose, poor 
devil, knew that! . . . But things seem to have changed 
since then; and now, often, I could find it in me to turn 
her out into the road, her being in the house irritates me 
so unbearably." 

On the following day Nepenthes would hardly sujQfer 
me out of her sight Polly she dismissed impatiently as 
soon as the necessary services were rendered, but I must 
sit with her hour after hour, telling her over and over 
again what plans could be made for her departure. 
Three times she sent me to my brother with that same 
apology for the unfulfilled covenant between them. Her 
restlessness was excessive; and the home-sickness, to my 
aching sympathy, seemed a piteous, almost a terrible 
thing. 

When Williams came she suffered him to do and say 
what he would. He made a short examination, found 
the disease in an advanced stage, as he had supposed, but 
thought a little better of her strength than at first She 
might hold out for a few days yet. 

Towards the evening she became much quieter; and 
when Polly, after helping her get to bed, wished her 
good-night, she resxx)nded very kindly, saying she felt 
better, and would soon fall asleep. 

A little after midnight we went together to her door, 
and were bidden somewhat peremptorily to go away, and 
not come again till the morning. 

But in the morning when Polly entered the attic 
chamber it was empty. Nepenthes had disappeared. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE END. 

It was a grey, dark morning, though there fell no rain, 
and the chill air beneath the clouds was clear and quiet. 
Sodden leaves lay in heaps, by the roadsides, over the 
gardens, and to windward of the hedges. The leaves yet 
remaining on the trees hung ready to fall, visibly waiting 
for the gust which should part them from the bough. 

We were sure she could not be very far away, and 
with beating heart we searched the garden through, and 
went out to the copse, and to the edge of the cliff, and 
down into the Manor House Cove. Only Polly and I 
made that search. Hugh grimly took himself off, and 
carried Baby Hugh with him, as if he were rescuing the 
child from some danger. Other people of whom we 
inquired if they had seen her, answered shudderingly 
"No," and when pressed to help us, hurried away. 

As we wandered about we kept furtive watch on the 
sea, going ever and anon to look down on the beach, 
asking what had been washed up by the waves. But we 
saw there nothing but familiar rocks and pebbles and 
weed, and crowding over them the waters of the incoming 
tide, almost at the full. 

Having sought over all the nearer ground, we were 
about to go farther afield, in spite of our amazement and 
incredulity at the supposition of her having wandered to 
any greater distance, when Martha Batten appeared, with 
a wlute face whose look betokened news. 

"She is yonder . . . yonder under a thorn- tree," she 
whispered, — and pointed eastwards, to where we could see 
the tops of these very trees under which we are now sitting. 
Hither we ran, and Martha Batten with us. 
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"When did you find her?" I asked, running. 

"Only just now," the woman replied breathlessly. 
"She is smiling and talking. She seems happy." 

Wo slackened our pace as we approached her, and came 
to her very gently and stealthily. She was seated, facing 
the sea, in her usual posture, under that thorn-tree to the 
south, which stands a little apart from the rest Her 
eyes moved as if glancing from one person to another; 
and, as Martha Batten had said, she was talking and 
smiling. Ah, even now I fancy I hear that talk: the 
strangeness of the unknown syllables, the sweetness of the 
voice, the delicacy and graciousness of the utterance, as 
if she were taking part in some delightful but solemn 
ceremony. 

Martlui Batten and I stood a little apart, while Polly 
knelt beside her, and tried to attract her attention. 

"There's something departed out of her, I do believe," 
whispered Batten to ma " For how is it I am not afraid 
of her as I was ? Poor thing ! Why, she don't seem no 
more evil than we are now — and her strange language is 
nothing but nature." 

Polly's tender words and touches were all ineffectual : 
Nepenthes was far away. 

"It is no use. We must get coverings, and a door or 
poles, and carry her back to the house." 

Martha Batten volunteered to fetch these, and promised 
doubtfully to try and persuade one or two men to come 
and help — for I could not yet use my arm. Polly and I 
remained by the dying woman's side. 

While I could not restrain a tear or two — so pitiful was 
the sight of her — Polly was greatly comforted. 

"What does it matter how cold and damp the ground 
is? — or that all this is called delirium?" she said. "Do 
you not see that in her mind and soul she is gone home f 
She is now where she so sorely longed to be. Though 
it is only in memory and in imagination, it is sufficient 
to make her happy." 

Alas ! it still grieves me to think that with our foolish 
notions of what was right, and our clumsy attempts to do 
her good, we destroy^ all that i^eace. Martha Batten 
came back, loaded with rugs and blankets and two poles, 
but alone — and railing under her breath at the cowardice of 
men. She had not found one who would come to our aid. 
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We spread the largest and thickest rug upon the grass, 
and lifted Nepenthes carefully on to it. At first she 
appeared to take no heed of what we did, talking on and 
smiling as before ; but suddenly, while Polly was wrapping 
a blanket about her, she stopped speaking, lifted her head 
a little, and looked round with a look of recognition. 

" Where am I ? — and what are you doing 1 " 

"You have begun your journey," I answered quickly. 
"Already you have come a little way. We were about 
to carry you the next stage." 

Polly's dear truthful eyes reproved me softly for lying ; 
and Nepenthes answered dreamily: 

"I am glad. I have walked fast and far. I could not 
wait any more, — nor endure the sorrow of my heart any 
more. But now I am glad, for at last my feet are set 
upon the path. But let there not be such great haste. 
There is no need. I am very weary. Let me rest here 
a little while before I journey any further. And hold me 
up, — for I am weak, and it is hard for me to breathe." 

I knelt by her and supported her, — and indeed she 
seemed much weaker than while the delirium was upon 
her; — smd Polly, who had provided herself with it before- 
hand, attempted to administer a restorative Williams had 
ordered. But this she would not take. 

So long as she remained quiet, propped in a sitting 
position, she appeared content, and presently fell back 
into half-delirious dreams. These were not now such 
happy dreams as those had been out of which we dis- 
turbed her. Her talk was sad and sometimes stormy; 
once she cried aloud, as if in sudden dreadful grief. Yet, 
if we spoke to her, or tried to move her, she became so 
much more distressed that our efforts seemed almost 
cruel 

Nevertheless, we rolled the poles securely — one on either 
side — in the rug on which she sat, and had once or twice 
made the attempt to lift her by this means, when Martha 
Batten, chancing to look up, perceived a man standing 
on a fence at some distance, and beckoning hard to her. 
She went to him ; they spoke together for a few minutes, 
and then she came back. 

" Your brother," she said to me, " have sent a message, — 
and I am sorry and ashamed of him for this. Yes, and I'll 
tell him so — that I will 'Tis to say that she shall never 
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cross his threshold again. He says, let Dr Williams see 
to her." 

I looked at Nepenthes, and laughed angrily as I thought, 
almost with relief, that to her at least Hugh's baseness 
could make but little dififerenca And when Batten went 
on to say that no house or cottage in all the neighbour- 
hood would receive her — she herself would gladly have 
done so, but she had no cottage of her own now — I only 
thought again, It will make no difference. Was it not, 
after all, as good to die under a thorn-tree, in the oi)en 
air, as shut within a room ? 

Nevertheless, I sent Mrs Batten to find Williams quickly 
and tell him what had happened. 

He came soon, but before that all was over. 

There was yet a Uttle deUrious talk ; growing more and 
more distressful, as the moment of death drew near. Amid 
it we heard one name, repeated again and again in tones 
of awe and supplication : " Narayana ! . . . Narayana ! " 

Then there was silence. — ^And then, the end. 

I laid my head on my dear wife's knees and wept, — 
and wept. 
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EPILOGUE. 

The snn rose. Shafts of deep golden light pierced the 
thick foliage of the thorn -trees and alit upon the stone, 
and upon the name Nepenthes. 

The old poet sat and watched them, bending forward 
a little over his knees, and smiling to himself. 

"Yes," — I heard him murmur lovingly, — "yes, 'tis a 
sweet line, — a very sweet old line: 



THE END. 
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Hre-Fomntains. 2 vola post Svo. Hlnstrated, 25s. 
Granite Crags. PostSva Hlostrated. Cheap Edition. 6s. 
Wanderings in China. Small post 8ya Cheap Edition. 6s. 

DAVIDSON. Herbart's Psychology and Educational Theory. 

By JoHV Datidbom. Demy 8to, 6t. net. 

DAVIS. "When Half-Gods Go." By Jessie Ainsworth Datis. 

down 8to, Oe. 

DILNOT. Scoundrel Mark. By Frank Dilnot. Crown dvo, 6s. 
DIVER Captain Desmond, V.C By M. Diysr. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
DODDS and MACPHERSON. The Licensinff Acts (Scotland) 

Gonsolidation and Amendment Act, 1908. Annotated oy Mr J. M. Donna, of 
the Scottiah Office ; Joint-Bditor of the * Pariah Ooonoll Ooide for Scotland,' and 
Mr BwAN MAOPHnnaoM, AdTOoate, Legal Secretary to the Lord Advooala. In 
1 ToL crown 8yo, 6a. net. 

DOUGLAS. 

The Ethics of John Stvart Mill By Ohabues Douolas, 

M.A., D.SO., M.P., late Leetnrer In Moral Fhiloiophy, and Aariatant to tht Pko> 
fMior of Moral Fhiloeophy In the UalTHil^ of Mdinimzgh. Poat 8?o, 8b. net. 

John Stuart Mill : A St«dy of his Philosophy. Grorwn 8to» 

4a.6d.nat. 

DOWNEY. Charles Lever: His Life in his Letters. ByEDMUKD 

DowiniT. With Portraiti. Demy 8to, S yola., tla. net. 

DUFF. An Exposition of Browning's * Sordello.' With Histori- 
cal and other Notei. By Da.tid Duft, B.D. Demy 8to, 10a. 8d. net. 

ECCOTT. 

Fortune's Castaway. By W. J. Eooott. Crown Syo, 6s. 

His Indolence of Arras. Crown Svo, 6s. Cheap Edition, 

royal 8to, paper ooTtr, 8d. 

Hearth of Hutton. Crown Bvo, 6s. 
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ELIOT. 

The New Popular Edition of Oeorge Eliot's Works, with 

Photognrore Frontispiece to each Volume, from Drawings by William 
Hatherell, B.I., Bdgar Bandy, B.I., Byam Shaw, R.I., A. A. Van Anrooy, 
Maurice Oreiffenhagen, Olaude A. Bhepperson, RI., B. J. Sullivan, and Max 
Cowper. Each Work complete in One Volume. Handsomely bound, gilt top. 
8s. Od. net. Ten Volumes in alL 



Adah Bsdb. 
BoKNBS or Clsrioal Lin. 
Tbb Mill on ths Floss. 
Fblix Holt, THn Radical. 

MXDDLKMABOH. 



Silas Marnsb; BaoTRXB Jacob; Thb 
LirrsD Vkil. 

ROMOLA. 

Daniel Dbbonda. 

The Spanish Otht ; Jubal. 



Bbbats; Thbophbastus Such. 

George Eliot'i Lifa With Portrait and other DlvBtrationi. 

New IdttloB, iB OBS Tolaflkt. Orown 8to, 7s. 6d. 

Life and Works of George EUot (Warwick Edition). 14 vol- 

nmes, cloth, limp, gilt top, tk net per Tolume ; leather, limp, g^t top, Ss. Ad. nsit 
leathi 



gilt top, with book-marker. 8s. net per ▼olnme. 

MiDDLBMABOB. f Tols. 064 and 980 pp. 
Danibl Dbbonda. t toIs. 016 ania 

686 pp. 
Thb Spanish Gtpst ; Jubal 
Sbsats; Thbophbastus Such. 
LiBB. i TOls., 6S6 and 580 pp. 



perTolume: 
Adah Bbdb. 8S0 pp. 
Thb Mill on thb Floss. 8S8 pp. 
Fblix Holt, thb Radical. 718 pp. 
BOMOLA. 900 pp. 

Scbbbb op Olbbical Lipb. 624 pp. 
Silas Mabnbb; Bbotbhb Jaoob; Thb 
LiPTBD Vbil. 660 pp. 

Works of George Eliot (Standard Edition). 11 volomes, 

crown 8po. In boekxam oloth, gilt top* is. 6d. ptr toLi or In lOzboiglM 
binding, 8s. 6d. per toI. 

Adah Bbdb. S toIs.— Thb Mill oh thb Floss, f toIs.— Fblix Holt, thb 
Radical, f toIs.— Bomola. S toIs.— Sobnbs op Olbbical Lipb. f pols.— 

MiDDLBMABCB. 8 POlS.— DaNIBL DbBONDA. 8 TOlS.— BiLAS MaBVBB. 1 TOL 

—Jubal. 1 toL— Thb Bpahish Gtpbt. 1 toL— Bhatb. 1 poL— Thbophbas- 
tus Such. 1 pol. 

Life and Works of George Eliot (Cabinet Edition). S4 

▼olumes, erowB 8to, prlos dB6. iJso to be had handsomsly bound in hair and tall 
ealfl Ths Volumes are sold separmtely, bound in eloth, pcioe 6s. each. 

Novels by (^^rge Eliot. Popukur Copyright Edition. In new 

uniform binding, price 8s. 6d. each. 

Adam Bbdb. Silas Mabnbb; Thb Lbthd Vbil; 
Thb Mill on thb Floss. Bbothbb Jacob. 

ScHHBB op Olbbical Lipb. Middlbmaboh. 

Bomola. Danibl Dbbonda. 
Holt, thb Radical. 

Essays. New Edition. Crown Svo, to. 

Impressions of Theophrastiu Saoh. New Edition. Crown 

8to, 6s. 

The Spanish Gypsy. New Edition. Crown 8yo» to. 

The Legend of Jnbal, and other Poems, Old and New. 

New Bdltton. C^owb 8to, 6s. 

Silas Mamer. New Edition, with Ulnstrations by Berinald 

Birch. Orown 8to, Is. 6d. net. Cheap Edition, Ss. 6d. Cheap Edition, 
royal 8to, paper ooper, price 6d. 

Scenes of Clerical Life. Pocket Edition, S vols, pott 8yOt 

Is. net each ; bound in leather. Is. 6d. net each. Cheap Edition, 8s. mna- 
trated Edition, with 80 Illustrations bj H. R Millar, orown 8yo, tk ; paper 
eovers. Is. Cheap Edition, royal 8to. 1b paper cover, price 6d. 

Felix Holt. Cheap Edition. Aoyal 8vo, in paper cover, 6d. 
Adam Bede. Pocket Edition. In 1 vol. pott 8vo, Is. net ; 

bound in leather, in 8 pols., 4s. 6d. net Cheap Edition, royal 8to, tai 
paper ooper, price 6d. New Edttio&t ertnm 6vo, paper oopw, Is.; «eowb wwo^ 
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ELIOT. 

The Mill on the FIobb. Pocket Edition^ in 1 vol pott Svo, 

Is. net, limp leather, 4a. 0<L net. Oheap Bdition, royal 8to, in paper ooTer, 
price 6d. New Bdition, |«per covert, la. ; cloth, St. 

Romola. Cheap Edition. RoyaJ 8vo, innaper cover, ^ce 6d. 
Silas Mamer ; jBrother Jacob ; Lifted Veil. Pocket Edition. 

Pott 8to, cloth, li. net ; limp leather, S^ 8d. net 

Wiae, Witty, and Tender Sayings, in Prose and Versa Seleotod 

(him the worka of GBoaan Buot. New Bditloa. iMp. 8to, ta. 6d. 

ELLIS. 

Barbara Winslow, Rebel. By Bsth Ellis. Crown Svo, 68. 
Madame, Will You Walk ? Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Blind Mouths. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ELTON. The Augustan Ages. '* Periods of European Litera- 

tore." By Ourat Blton, B.A., Lecturer in Bngliah Literature, Owen'a OoUege, 
Mancheeter. Crown 8to, 6a. net. 

EVERARD. History of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club, St 

Andrewa. By H. 8. C. Eybraiid. With Sight Coloured Portraits, and many 
other Unique Illustratdons. Crown 4to, 21s. net. 

FAmjle. a History of Wireless Telegraphy. Including some 

Bare-wire Proposals for Subaqueous Telegraphs, aj f. J. Fahis, Member of the 
Institution of Electrical Bnnneers. London, and of the Sodit^ Internationale 
dee Electriciens, Paris; Author of 'A History of Electric Telegraphy to the 
Tear 1887,' kc With ulustrationa. Third Edition, Beyised. Crown 8to, 0s. 

FERGUSSON. Scots Poems. By Robert Feboubson. With 

FhotograTure Portrait Pott 8to, gilt top, bound In doth, la. net; leathor, 
la. 6d. net. 

FERRIER. Philosophical Remains. Crown Syo, 14s. 

FLINT. 

Philosophy as Seientia Scientiarum. A History of Classifica- 
tions of t£e Sciences. By Robcbt Fuar, Corresponding Member of the Institnts 
of France, Hon. Member of the Royal Society of Palermo, Professor in the Uni* 
rersity of Edinburgh, Ac. 12s. 6d. net 

Studies on Theological, Biblical, and other Subjects. 7s. 6d. net. 
Historical Philosophy in France and French Belgium and 

Switserland. 8yo, Sis. 

Agnosticism. Demy Syo, Ids. net. 

Theism. Being the Baird Lecture for 1876. Tenth Edition, 

Rerised. Crown 8to, 7s. Od. 

Anti-Theistic Theories. Being the Baird Lecture for 1877. 

fifth Edition. Crown 8yo, 10s. Od. 

Sermons and Addresses. Demy 8yo, 7s. 6d 
FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited 

by Mrs Oufhaxt. Prloa Is. sach net Far LM cf VckmM, sss pofs S. 

FORREST. 

History of the Indian Mutiny. By G. W. Forrest, CLR 

Ez* Director of Recor ds, Government of India. S Tola, demy 8to. 88s. net 

Sepoy Generals: Wellington to Roberts. With Portraits. 

OrownSro, 8a. 
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FORSTER. 

Where Angels Fear to Tread. By E. M. Fokstxb. Crown 

8to, 6s. 

The Longest Journey. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FOULIS. 

Erchie: My Droll Friend. By Hugh Fottld. Paper 

coven, 6d. ; doth, !•. 6d. net. 

The Vital Spark. Illustrated, ls.net 
FRANKLIN. My Brilliant Career. By Miles Fbankun. 

Foarth Imprenion. Onmn 8tO| 6t. 

FBASER 

Philosophy of Theism. Beinff the Gifford Leotmres delivered 

befon the UniTersitr of Bdlnborgb in 1894-90. By Ai.«T4iin>«» Gamfskx 
Frasbr, D.CL. Oxford; Bxaaritni ProfBnor of Logio ftnd MetepiiTiiOi ia 
the UnlvenitT of Bdinbargh. Second Bdltloii, BeriMd. Post Sro, Of. 6d. B«t. 

Biographia Philosophica. In 1 vol demy 8vo, 6s. net 
FRENCH COOKERY FOR ENGLISH HOMES. Third Im- 

preeaion. Crown 8to, limp oloth, Se. 6d. Alio in limp leather, St. 

FULTON. The Sovereignty of the Sea. An Historical Account 

of the Claims to the excTuaive Dominion of the British Seas and of the BtoIu- 
tion of the Territorial Waters, with special reference to the Rights of Fishing. 
By T. Wkmyss Fulton, M.D., F.R.8.B. With numerous lUuttnttions and Mnpa. 
Demy Svo. [In tht prt$». 

GALLOWAY. Studies in the Philosophy of Religion. By 

QsoBon Gallowat, B.D. Demy 8yo, 7i. 6d. net 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
Scottish Hymnal, With Appendix Incorporated. Published 

for use in Chnrchea by Anthorlty of the Gentml AiMmbly. 1. Luge type, 
cloth, red edges, 8s. 6d.; French moroooo, 4a. S. Bonrgeoia tiype. limn eiotii, u.; 
French morocco, Ss. S. Nonpareil type, cloth, red odns, 6d.; Frenen moroooo, 



la. 4d. 4. Paper coyers, 8d. ft. Sunday^Sdiool Bditlon, baper cotm, Id., 
cloth, 2d. No. 1, bound with the Paalms and Paimphimaee. French moiroooo, 8a. 



Nc. S, bound with the Paalma and Perepuraaea, oloth, Sb.| Frenoh moroooo, 8a. 

Pra " ~ 



ay^scnooi Boition, paper 
and Parephreaee. Frendi 
raaea, olotn, Sb.| Frenoh n 




Prayers for Family Worship. A Selection of Four Weeks' 

Prmyera. New Bditlon. Authorised by the Oeneral Aaaembly of the Ohnreh of 
Scotland. Fcap. 8to, red edgea la. net. 

One Hundred Prayers. Prepared by the Committee on Aids 

to Devotion. 18mo, moth limp, 9d. 

Morning and Evening Prayers for Affixing to Bibles. Prepared 

by the Committee on Aide to Derotion. Id. for 8, or la. per 100. 

Prayers for Soldiers and Sailors. Prepared by the Committee 

on Aids to Devotion. Thirtieth Thousand 10mo, oloth limp. Id. net. 

Prayers for Sailors and Fisher-Folk. Prepared and Published 

by Instruction of the General Assembly of the Church of ScotlMid. Feap. 8to, la. 
net 

GERARD. 

Reata: Whafs in a Name. By R D. Gbkaxd. Cheap 

Bditlon. Crown 8to, So. 0d. 

Beggar my Neighbour. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, Si. 6d. 
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OERAED. 

The Waten of Heronles. Oheap Editfon. Grown 8yo, Ss. 6d. 

A Sensitiye Plant Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

GERARD. 

Honour's Glassv Babble. By E. Gsbabd. Crown Svo, 6s. 
A Foreigner. An Anglo-German Study. Crown Svo, 6s. 

GERARD. 

One Tear. By Dorothea Ghubd (Madame Longard de 

The Impediment. Crown Svo. 6s. 

A Spotless Reputation. Third Edition. Grown 8to, 6b. 

The Wrong Man. Second Edition. Grown 8to, 6s. 

Lady Baby. Cheap Edition. Grown 8to, Ss. 6d. Cheap 

Bditton, royvl Svo, paper oover, Od. 

Recha. Crown Svo, 6s. 

A Forgotten Sin. Crown Svo, 6s. 

GIBBON. 

Souls in Bondage. By Pkbceval Gibbon. Crown Svo, 6s. 

CbMp Bdition, royal 8to, paper cover, 6d. 

The Vrouw Grobelaar's Leading Cases. Crown Svo, 6s. 
GILL. The CHCls- Problem. By Richabd Gill. 2 vols, crown 

8to, 5e. net each. 

GILLANDERS. Forest Entomology. By A. T. Gillakdkbs, 

F.E.S. With niaBtratioDB. Crown 8to. {In (Kt prut, 

GILLESPIK The Humour of Scottish Life. By Very Rot. Jomr 

OiLLnpii, LL.D. Grown 8to, 8a. 8d. net. 

GLEIG. The Subaltern. By Rev. G. R. Gleio. Fcap. Svo, 

li. net. 

GRAHAM. 

Manual of the Elections (Scot) (Corrupt and Bleffal Practices) 

Aet, 1890^ With Analyiia, BelatiTe Act of Sedemnt, Appencuz containing the 

be of 1888 and 1886, and Oopiooa Index. By J. B9*wab» 



Ooxrapt Praotioee Aete 
OnABAM , Advooate. 8to, 4a. 0d. 

A Manual of the Acts relating to Education in Scotland. 

(Founded on that of the late Mr Oraig Sellar.) Demy 8to, 18i. 

GRAHAM AND PATERSON. True Romances of Scotland. By 

B. Maxtovb OKiiHAM and B. Fatbbsov. lUnitrationi. Grown 8vo, 6a. net 

GRAND. 

A Domestic Experiment. By Sajua Gbanii, Author of 

'The HeaTenly Twinai' * Ideala: A Btody fkom Lift.' Grown 8to, 8i. 

Singularly Deluded. Crown Svo, 0b. 

GRIE& 

In Furthest Ind. The Narrative of Mr-EDWABD Cabltok of 

BUiwether, In the Ooontv of Northampton, and late of the Honoonhla Baat India 
Oompany'i Serrioe, Gentleman. Wrote by nie own hand in the year of graoe 1807. 
Bdited, with a nw Bzplanatory Notea. By Stdvmt G. Onin. Poat 8to, 8i. 

His Ebccellenoy's English Goyemets. Third Impression. Or. 

8to, 6a. 
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GRIER. 

An U&orowxied King : A Bomanoe of High Politios. Third 

Imimuioii. OrowB 8to, 0i. 

Peaoe with Honoor. Third Impression, drown Svo, 6b. 

A Crowned Qaeen: The Bomanoe of a Minister of State. 

Third ImpreMion. Grown Sro, 0c. 

Like Another Helen. Second Impression. Crown 8vo, 6b. 
The Kings of the East: A Romance of the near Future. 

Beoond lmpr«ulon. Oroim 8to, 0c. 

The Warden of the Marches. Third Impression. Crown 

8to, Si. Cheap Bdition, paper cover, 0d. 

The Prince of the Captivity. Second Impression. Crown 

8to, 01. 

The Advanced-Goard. Third Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. 
The Great Proconsul: The Memoirs of Mrs Hester Ward, 

formerly in the flunily of the Hon. Warren Hastings, Baqoire, late Govemor- 
Oenerai of India. Orown 8to, 0a. 

The Heir. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Letters of Warren Hastings to his Wife. Demy Svo, 

16s. net. 

GREERSON. The First Half of the Seventeenth Century. 

(Periods of Boropean Literature.) By Professor H. J. 0. Obikbbon. Crown 
Svo, 5s. net. 

GRIFFIN. 

Lady Sarah's Deed of Gift. By K Aoeituna Gsiffin. Crown 

8vo, 0s. 

A Servant of the King. Crown Svo, 6s. 

GROOT. 

Jan Van Dyck. By J. Morgan -de-Gboot. Crown Svo, 6s. 
The Bar Sinister. Crown Svo, 6s. 
A Lotus Flower. Crown Svo, 68. 

HAMLET. 

The Operations of War Explained and Illnstrated. By 

Genersl Sir Edwasd Bbuoi Hamlit, K.O.B., K.O.M.O. Second Edition of 
Fifth Edition. With Maps and Plana. 4to, SOs. Also in S parts: Part I., 
lOs. 0d. ; Part IL, Sis. 

A New Edition, brought up to the latest requirements. By 

Colonel L. B. KiggelL [/n ikt press 

Thomas Carlyie: An Essay. Seoond Edition. Orown Svo, 

Ss.0d. 

On Omtposts. Second Edition. Svo, Ss. 

Lady Lee's Widowhood. New Edition. Orown Svo, Ss. 

Onr Poor Relations. A Philosoic Essay. With Blostrations, 

ehiefly bj Bmsat GMset. Orown 8to, oloth gilt, 8s. 0d. 

HANNAT. The Later Renaissanoe. ''Periods of European 

Literature." By Datid Haxvat. Orown 8to, 6s. not. 

HARRADEN. 

Ships that Pass in the Night. By Bbatbigb Habsaden. 

Ulnstrated Edition. Crown 8to, 8a. 0d. 
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HARRADEN. 

The Fowler. JUnstrated Edition. Crown Svo, Vl 6d. Cheap 

Edltdon, paper oover, id. 

In Varying Moods: Short Btoriei. Illnstrated Edition. 

Grown 8tOi Si. 9d. 

Untold Tales of the Fast With 40 Illnstrations by H. R Millar. 

Square erown 8to« gilt top^ 6i. net. 

Katharine Frensham. Crown dvo, 6s. Cheap Edition, 

paper corer, 6d. 

HARRIS. 

The Disappearanoe of Dick. By Waltsb R Habbis. With 

17 lUaBtraaom. Crown 8to, 6a. 

The Career of Harold Ensleigh. Crown 8to, 6s« 
HARTLEY. Wild Sport with Gnn, Rifle, and Sabnon-Rod. By 

Oiuram W. Haktlst. With nnmeroot niuftrMiona in photograTnre and haU> 
tone from drawings by O. B. Loxwa and others. Demy 8to, Ob. net. 

HAT-NEWTON. Readings on the Erolntion of Religion. By 

Mrs F. Hat-Nswtov. Grown 8to, 6s. 

HEMANS. 

The Poetical Works of Mrs Hraians. Copyright Edition. 

Boyal 8to, with BngiaTings, oloth, gilt edgea, 61. 

Select Poems of Mrs Hemans. Fcap., doth, gilt edges, Ss. 
HENDERSON. The Tonng Estate Manager's Guide. By 

BioHAan Hnmnsov. Member (by Bzamination) of the Royal Agriooltoral 
Society of Bngland, the Highland and Agricnltoral Sode^ of Scotland, and 
the Snrreyonr Institntlon. With an Introdnotion by R. Patrick Wright, 
F.B.S.B., Professor of AAionltore, Glasgow and West of flootland Teohiucai 
College. With Flans and Diagrams. Oiown 8to, 6s. 

HENDERSON. The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. By Sir 

Waxtib Soorr. A New Bdltion. Bdlted by T. F. Henderson, Author of *A 
History of Scottish Vemaoolar Literature.' With a New Portrait of Sir Walter 
Scott. In 4 Tols., demy 8to, £S, Ss. net. 

HERFORD. Browning (Modem English WritersX By Profe8S(Nr 

HxnFORD. Grown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

HERKLESS and HANNAY. The CoUege of St Leonard's. By 

John HaBKUUS and Bobbrt Ejeex Havnat. Post 8to, 7s. 6d. net. 



HEWISON. The Isle of Bute in the Olden Time. With Blas- 




HINTS ON HOCKEY. With Plans and Rules. New Edition. 

Fcap. 8to, Is. 

HOME PRAYERa By Ministers of the Ohnroh of Scotland 

and Members of the Ohnreh Senrioe Sodsty. Second Bdltion. Fca^ gro, Ss. 

HUME. The Globular Jottings of Qriselda. By E. Douglas 

Hums. With Illustrations. Demy 8to, 10s. net. 

HUME. Dialogues concerning Natural Religion. By Dayid 

Hums. Repi^ited, with an Introdaction by Bnnci M^Ewmr, D.Hiil. Crown 
8to, 8s. 6d. net. 
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HUNT. A HandT Vooabolary: English- Afrikander, Afrikander- 

■ngUih. For tbe Um of BngUah-fpMkiBg Peoplo In Boath Africa. B7 O. IL O. 
HuvT. Small 8to, li. 

HUTCHINSON. Hints on the Game of Golf. Bv Hosaok G. 

HuTOHxmov. Twelfth Idition, BoTiaad. Foap. Sro, oloth, la. 

HUTTON. Italy and the Italians. By Edwasd Hurroir. With 

IlloBtratiooa. Seoond Edition. Large crown 8yo, 6a. 

IDDESLEIGH. Life, Letters, and Diaries of Sir Stafford North- 

oote, Flrat Barl of Iddealelgh. By Avdebw Laiw. With Three Portoatta and a 
View of Pjnea. Third Idition. t Tola, poat 8to, He. 6d. 

PopuLAn Bditiov. With Portrait and View of Pynea. Poat tro, Sa. M. 

INCHBOLD. Phantasma. By A. C. Inohbold. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

INNES. 

Free Church Union Case. Judgment of the House of Lords. 

With Introdnotion by A. TATLon Inrae. Demy 8t0| li. net 

The Law of Creeds in Scotland. A Treatise on the Bela- 

tiona of Ohnrehee In Scotland, Eatabliahed and not Eatabliahed, to the OItU Law. 
Demy Svo, 10a. net 

INTELLIGENCE OFFICER 

On the Heels of De Wet By The Intslliosnob Offiobb. 

Sixth ImpreMion. Grown 8to, 6a. Cheap Bdition, royal Sro. paper ooTer, 6d. 

The Boy GhJloper. With Illustrations. In 1 vol. or. 8vo^ 66. 
The Yellow War. Crown 8vo, 6s. Cheap Edition, paper 

ooTer, 6d. 

IRONS. The Psychology of Ethics. By Dayid Iboito, M.A., 

Ph.D., ProfiMtor of Philoiophy In Bryn Mawr Oollese, Penn. Grown 8to, 6a. net 

JAMES. William Wetmore Story and his Friends. From 

Iiettera, Diariee, and BecoUectiona. By HnrmT jAMsa. With S Portnita. In 
two vola. poat 8to, 84b. net 

JAMES. 

Modem Strategy. By Lieut-CoL Waltbb H. Jambs, P,S.C.. 

late B.B. With 8 Mapa. Second Bdition, thoronghly reviaed and btronght 
np to date. Boyal 8to, 16a. net 

The Campaign of 1816, chiefly in Flanders. Demy 8yo, 

lOa. 6d.net. 

The Development of Tactics from 1740 to the Present Day. 

DemySro. {InOu 



JOHNSTON. 

Elements of Affriomltural Ohemistry. An entirely New 

Bdition CroB the Bdition by Sir Ohaeub A. GAMnov, M.D., F.B.0.8.L te. 
BeTlaed and hrooght down to date by a M . Aixma>, M.A.. B.8e., F.B.8.B., 
PnillBaaor of OhaadatiT, eiaagow Vetarfnar? OoUaga. lYIhBdltlOB. Gkown8?Ob 
6a. 6d. 

Oatechism of Affrioultural Ohemistry. An entirely New Edi- 
tion fhnn the Bdition by Sir Chabum A. flAwnow. Barlaad and Bnlaivad 
by a M . AixMA> ILA te. Mth IhoiiMBd. With bumrms ninitmtioBa. 
drown 8vO| la. 
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JOHNSTOl^. Agrionltnral Holdinffs (Scotland) Acts. 188S to 

1900 ; and tlM Onrand Qam« Aet, 1880. with NotM, uid Bomnurf of Piootdiut» 
te. Bj OHmnxoraB N. Jonmos, M.A., Advoottt. Fifth BdittoD. Dtmy 

JOKAL Timar's Two Worlds. By Mavbub Jokal Anthoriaed 

TkUflAtlon \ff Mil Bmqam Kmmmamd. Ohoap BdttioB. Orowa 8?0| Of. 



KENNEDY. Hurrah for the Life of a Sailor ! Fifty Tears in the 

Bojtl Natt. By Admiral Sir Wiluam KxmnEDT, K.aB. with Illiiatratioika 
from Skatcnea by the Author. Fifth Impraaaioa. Dtmy 8to, ISa. Od. 
Ohiapir Bditiov, amall damy 8to, Oa. 

KEEL The Dark Ages. '' Periods of European Literature." By 
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preifion. 
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in the UniTerdtj of Olaigow. Demy 8to, Ilk 

ROBERTSON. 

A History of German Literature. By Jomr G. Robkbtson, 

Ph. D. , Profesaor of German, UniTeraity of London. Demy 8to, lOi. 0d« net. 

Schiller after a Century. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. net. 

RONALDSHAY. 

On the Outskirts of Empire in Asia. By the Earl of 

BoHALDBHAT, M.P. With numerooB lUnatrationi and Mapa. Boyal 8to, 
Sla. net 

Sport and Politics under an Eastern Sky. With numerons 

ninatrationB and Mapa. Boyal 8to, Sla. net. 

RXJTLAND. 

Notes of an Lrish Tour in 1846. By the Dukb of Rutlaitd, 

Q.O.B. (Lonn Jomr ICAvmna). New Bdition. Grown Sro, li. Od. 

Correspondence between the Right Honble. William Pitt 

and uharlee Doke of Butland, Lord-Lieatenant of Ireland, 1781-1787. With 
Introdnotory Note by Jomr Dukk or Butlavb. Sto, 7b. Od. 

The Collected Writings of Janetta, Duchess of Rutland With 

Portrait and nioBtrationB. 8 toIb. post 8yo, Ite. net 

Impressions of Bad-Homburg. Comprising a Short Account 

of the Women'B AflaociattcmB of Oermaiiy nnder the Bed Oroaa. By the DocHBBi 
OF BuTLAVD (Lady Jomi MAmnna). Grown 8to, la. 6d. 

Some Personal Recollections of the Later Tears of the Earl 

of Beaoonefleld, K.e. Sixth Bdition. Od. 

Employment of Women in the Public Senrice. 6d. 

Some of the Advantages of Easily Accessible Reading and 

BeereatlOB Booma and Fkee Idbrailea. With BamarlM on Bluttig IM llatB* 
talnlng them. Beooad BdltioB. Gtown 8?a^ li. 
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EXJTLAND. 

A Sequel to Bioh Men'i Dwellingi, and other OooMknud 

Ptpan. Grown 8to, Si. 6d. 

Encouraffing Experience! of Beading and Recreation Boomii 

AlBu of Qe3lda, Notttagluun Bootol Guide, Izistliif iBitttattouf , *e.| fte. 
Grown 8t0| li. 

BAINTSBURY. 

A History of Criticiam and Literary Taste in Europe. From 

the Berlleet Texte to the Preeent Dey. By Ok>bob SAomBumT, M.A. (Oaoa.) 
Hon. LL.D. (Ab«rd.X Profeieor of Rhetoric and Aagliah Literatnre In the uniTsr 
tiff of Bdinhorgh. In 8 Tole. demy 8to. VoL L— OlMiioel and Medtsral Gittl^ 
oiem. lOa. net 

Vol. n.— >Froin the RenaiMinoe to the Decline of Sighteenth Gentnzy Ortho- 

doi^. lOi. net 
VoL III— Nineteenth Gentniy. SOa.net 

Matthew Arnold. ''Modem English Writers." Second Edi- 
tion. Grown 8vo, Sa. 6d 

The Flourishing of Romance and the Rise of AUegory (Itth 

and 18th Gentnriee). " Perioda of Soropean Ltteratnre.** O^own IrOk M. net 

The Earlier Renaissance. ** Periods of European Literature." 

Grown 8yo, 6a. net 

The Later Nineteenth Century. "Periods of European 

Literature." Grown Svo, 58. net 

**S(X)LOPAX." A Book of the Snipe. By Sgolopax. 

mnatrated. Grown 8to, 6a. net 

SCOTT. Tom Cringle's Log. By Mighaxl Soott. New Edition. 

With 19 Fnll-page ulnatrattona. Grown 8to, 8a. 6d. 

SCTTDAMORK Belgium and the Belgians. By Ctxil Sguda- 

Monn. With Illnatra&ona. Sqnare crown 8to, Oa. 



SELLAR. Recollections and Lnpressions. By R M. Ssllab. 

With Bight Portraita. Fourth Impreaaion. Demy Svo, 10a. 8d. net 

SELLAR. Muggins of the Modem Side. By Edmund Ssllab. 

Crown 8to, Oa. 

SKTH. A Study of Ethical Principles. Bt Jaus Site, MJL, 

Profeaaor of Moral Philoeophy in the Qmreraltjr of Bdinbargh. Bighth Mitton, 
Beviaed. Poet 8tO| 7a. 9d. 

SHARPLET. Aristophanes— Paz. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notea, by H. BiiAnpunr. Demy 8to, ISa. 6d. net 

SHAW. Securities oyer Moyeables. Four Lectures deliyered at 

the Beqneet of the Society of Accoontanta in Bdinbwi^ the Inatttnle of Ao- 
oonntanta and Aotoariea in Olaagow, and the Inatitata of Banken in BflftUand. 
in 1908-8. Demy 8to, 8a.8d.net 

SIMPSON. Side-Lights on Siberia. Some account of the Greftl 

Stbeiian Iron Boad : The Plriaona and Bzile Syatam. By Profeaaor J. T. 
SiMPaovi D.So. With nnmerona lUnatmtiena and a Map. Demy two, 18aL 

SINCLAIB. Hie Thistle and Flenr de Lys: A Yocalndary of 

fraii oa Soa tt la h Wotda. By Iiaul O. SnGLAin. Qraws 8t«, li. ntt 
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SKELTON. The Handbook of Public Health. A New Edition, 

Revlaed by Jamss Pattsn M acdovoall, AdToeate, ^wsnfbuj to tke Leeai 
OoTenunent Board for Scotland, Joint-Author of * The Pariah Gooneil Guide for 
Scotland/ and Abijah Murray, Chief Clerk of the Local Qoremment Board for 
Scotland. In Two ParU. Crown 8to. Fart I.— The Pmblie Health (Seotland) 
Act, 1897, with Notes. St. 6d. net 

SERINK Fontenoy, and Great Britain's share in the War of the 

Aostrian Saccessiun. By F. H. Skrihs. With Map, Flani, and nituteationa 
Demy 8vo, 2l8. net 

SMITH. 

The Transition Period. *' Periods of European Literature.** 

By O. Origort Smith. Crown 8to, Si. net 

Specimens of Middle Scots. Post 8yo, 7s. 6d. net 
SMITH. Betrieyers, and how to Break them. By lieutenant- 

Oolcnel Sir Hrhrt Smxtb, K.C.B. With an Introdxustlon by Mr B. ■. Shixlst, 
Preeldent of the Kennel ulnb. Dedicated by apedal permliiioii to H.B.H. tha 
Dnke of Cornwall and York. Crown 8to, 6s. 

SNELL. The Fourteenth Century. "Periods of European 

Llteratore." By F. J. Shrll. Crown 8to, 6s. net 

"SON OF THE MARSHES, A." 

From Spring to Fall: or, When Life Stirs. By ** A Son of 

THR mIrshrs." Cheap unifi>rm Bdlliion. Grown 8to, St. 8d. 

Within an Hour of London Town : Among Wild Birds and 

their Hannts. Bdlted by J. A. Owrh. Cheap Unifbrm Edition. Or. Sro, St. Od. 

With the Woodlanders 8uid by the Tide. Cheap Uniform 

Bditlon. Crown 8to, 8s. 6d. 

On Surrey £[ills. Cheap Uniform Edition. Crown 8yo, Ss. 6d. 
Annals of a Fishing Village. Cheap Uniform Edition. Crown 

8to, St. 0d. 

SORLET. 

The Ethics of Naturalism. By W. R. Soblst, Litt.D., L.L.D. 



Fellow of the British Academy, Fellow of Trinity College. Cambrldse, Froft 
of Moral Philosophy, Uniyetsity of Cambridge. Second Edition. Crown tfo 
6s. 

Recent Tendencies in Ethics. Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. net 

SPROTT. 

The Worship and Offices of the Church of Scotland. By 

Ororor W. Bprott, D.D. Crown 8to, 6s. 

The Book of Common Order of the Church of Scotland, oom- 

monly known as John Knox's Liturgy. With Historical Introdootisa and Illia- 
tratiTe Notes. C^wn 8vo, is. 6d. net 

Scottish Liturgies of the Reign of James YL Edited, with 

an Introduction and Notes. Crown 8to, 4s. net 

Euchologion: A Book of Common Order. Crown 8yo, 

is. 6d. net 

STEEVENS. 

Things Seen : Impressions of Men, Cities, and Books. By the 

late O. W. Strrtrhs. Bdited by O. & BntRRT. With a Menoir by W. B. 
Hbtlrt, and a PhotognTua reprodnotlon of OaUtoi's Forlntt Mt m ori R l Ml 
Uon. Crown 8to, 6t. 
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STEEVENS. 

From Capetown to Ladyimith, and Egypt in 1898. Memorial 

BdltioB. Okown tw% 6a. 

In India. With Map. Memorial Edition. Crown 8yo, 68. 
With Kitchener to Khartum. With 8 Mape and Flam. 

MtmcrUl Idltton. Omm 8tO| 0«. 

The Land of the Dollar. Memorial Edition. Crown 8t0i te 
Glimpees of Three Nations Memorial Edition. Cr. 8yo, 68. 
Monolognes of the Dead. Memorial Edition. Crown 8yo, Sa. 6d. 
With the Conqaering Turk. With 4 Maps. Ch. Ed. Cr. 8yo, 68. 

STEPHENS. 

The Book of the Farm ; detailing the Labonn of the Fkrmeri 

fMmJttwMd, FloofhBMA, Hh ayhac d , BedMr, fftmi-L«boai«r, lUld-Woitar, 
and OiMla-MML DbMtmftad with Muaarcwa Po»te>rti of Antiwato and Ingmvlaii 
of ImplMMBfta, and Flaiia of faim BaUdlnga. Voortb ■dMoB. Bariaad, and 



tn snat part fU-wriMan, \rw Jamb Maodohald, F.R.8.B., Baoratary "«g^'*«t1 
and ik^ooltoxal Bodatjr of Bootfland. OompUta in 8iz DiTlalooai Voramaa, 
hoond in elothi aaah lOa. 0d., or handaomaly bound, in 8 Tolnmaa with laMlMt 
back and gilt top, AS, 8a. 

STEPHENS. The Eddy. By Riccabdo Stephens. Crown 

8vo, 08. 

STEWART. Hand Immemor. Beminiacenoes of Legal and 

Soeial Life in Edinbugfa and London, 1860-1900. By OBAnua Stiwaat. Wltk 
10 PhotograTora PUtaa. Bojal 8to, 7a. 6d 

STEWART AKB CUFF. Practical Nandng. By IsLi. Stewabt, 

Matron of St Bartholomaw's Hoapltal, London ; and HannsKT ■. Guvr, 1I.D., 
F.B.O.S., Madieal Soparintandant North-Eaatem Paver Hoapital, Tottawhim, 
London. With Diagnuna. In S Tola, orown 8to. VoL L Saeond ■dtttoiu 
8a. 6d. net. VoL IL, 8a. Od. net 

Alao in 1 Velnme, 6a. net 

STIRLING. 

Our Regiments in South Africa, 1899-1908. llieir Record, 

baaed on the Deapatehaa. By Jonn SruLnra In 1 voL damj Sra, lie. Od. 
net. 

The Colonials in South Africa, 1899-1902. Their Record, based 

on the Deapatchea Demy 8to, lOa. net 

STODDART. John Stuart Blackie : A Biography. By AnrA 

M. BroDDAmr. Populab ■mnow, with Portrait Oromi 8to, 8a. Od. 

8T0RM0NTH. 

Dictionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, Etnrmo* 

logieaL and ■xplanatocy. 1^ the Bar. Jamb SronxonTB. Bariaad vif iha 
Bar. P. H. Phslt. Liuary oditlon. New and Cheaper Iditioin, with Bnp^la- 
ment Imperial 8to, handaomaly bound In half morooeo, 18a. net 

Etymological and Pronouncizig Dictionary of the English 

Xangnaga. Indnding a Tary Oonkma Selaetlon of Bdentiile Terma. f6r naa In 
Sahoola and OoUagea, and aa a Book of Qeneral Bateanoa. The PronanfllatloB 
eareftiUy reriaed hy the Ber. P. H. Phslt, 1I.A. Cantab. Sixteenth Iditlcm, 
Beriaed. Crown Sro, pp. 1000. fta. net. 

Handy Dictionary. New Edition, thoroughly Revised. By 

WiLUAM BAnrau lOmo, li. 
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STORT. T^lliAm Wetmore Story and his Friendfiu FromLetten. 

DUilM, and BeooQaottoiuk Bj Hmrnr Jamm. With S Portnita. In S kAm, port 
8T0, S4i. net 

STNGR The Story of the World. By M. B. Synoil With 

OolouMd FrontUpiecM and nmmerooa lUostraaona by B. M. Syvos, A.B.B.y 
and Mapa. S Tola, 8a. Od. each net. 



THEOBALD. A Text-Book of Agricultural Zoology. By Feed. 

V. TmcoBALD. With nomerona lUuatratlona. Crown 8to, 8a. 6d. 

THOMSON. Handy Book of the Flower-Qarden. By David 

Thomiov. Grown 8to, 6a. 

THOMSON. A Practical Treatise on the Cultivation of the 

Grape Vine. By Woxxam THOMaov, Tweed Vineyazda. Tenth Bdltlon. 8to, 68. 

THOMSON. History of the Fife Light Horse. By Colonel 

ANaTAUTHiR TaonaoH. With nomerona Portraita. Small 4to, Sla. net. 

THORBXJRN. The Punjab in Peace and War. By S. S. Thob- 

BUBM. Demy 8to, 12a. Od. net. 

THURSTON. 

The Circle. By Kathebinb Cbcil Thubston. Fifth Lnpres- 

aion. Crown 8to, Oa. 

John Chileote, M.P. Fourteenth Impression, crown 8vo, 6s. 

Cheap Edition, paper cover, 6d. 

The Mystics. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 
TIELK Elements of the Science of Religion. Part L— Morpho- 

logloaL Part IL— OntologicaL Being the Gifford Leotorea deliTerad before the 
Univerai^ of Bdinbnx]dk In 1898-98. By 0. P. TiauB, TheoL D., Iitt.D. (Bonon.X 
Hon. M.B.A.B., Ac, Frofeaaor of the Science of Bellglon, In the Unireraitjr of 
Leiden. In S Tola, poet 8to, 7a. 8d. net. each. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE HIGHLAND AND AGRICUL- 

TXJBAL 800IBTT OF SCOTLAND. Pnbliahed annually, prioe 5a. 

TRAYERS. 

The Way of Escape. A Novel By Graham T&avxbb (Mar- 
garet Todd, M.D.) Second Impreanon. Crown 8to, 6a. 

Mona Maclean, Medical Student A Novel. Cheap Edition, 

royal 8vo, paper cover, fid. 

Windyhangh. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 68. 
Fellow TraveUera. Fourth Edition. Crown evo, te. 
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rSOTTER 

A Leader of Light Hona Life of Hodaon of Hodson'i 

Hone. Bj Oaptein L. J. TKOfRvm, Author of *Life of John Nich o laon, Soldter 
■Bd Statamuuu' With a Portrait and S Kapt. D«my 8to, 10a. 

rRUSCOTT. The Marriage of Aminta. By L. Pakby Tbusoott. 

C^wn 8to, fla. 

rULLOCH. 

Modem llieorieB in Philosophy and Religion. By John 

TuLL*cH, D.D., Principal of 8t llano's Oollaga in ua UaiTani^ of Bt 
Andrawa, and ona of nar Mi^eaty's Ohaplaina in Ordinary in Boolland. 
8to. 15a. 



rWEEDIE. Hie Arabian Horse: His Country and People. 

By Hajor-Genaral W. TwnDu, O.&I., Bangal Staff Oorpa; fat many yaara 
H.B.M.'8 Oonacil<^tanaral, Baghdad, and Politksal Baaidant for the CK>Tanimant 
of India in Torkiah Arabia. In ono toI. royal 4to, with Beran Oolonrad Platta 
and othar ninatntiona, and a Map of tha Oonntry. Prioa £t, 8a. nat. 

(TAUGHAN. The Romantic Revolt By Prof essor C R Vaughan. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

(TOYAGE OF THE "SCOTIA," THE. Being the Record of 

a Voyage of Exploration in Antartic Seas. By Thus of tbb Staff. Demy 
8to, 2l8. net. 

97ADDELL. 

Christianity as an Ideal By Rey. P. Hatilt Waddill, B.D. 

Grown Bro, 8a. 6d. 

Essays on Faith. Crown 8yo, 8s. 6d. 

HTABREN'S (SAMUEL) WORKS:— 

Diary of a Late Physician. CAoth, Ss. 6d. ; boards, Ss. 
Ten llioasand A-Tear. Cloth, 8s. 6d. ; boards, Ss. 6d. 
Now and llien. The Lily and the Bee. Intelleotnal and 

Moral DoTalopmant of tha Preaant Age. 4a. 6d. 

Essays : Critical, Imaginative, and Juridical 6s. 
?^ATSON. The Skipper. By Gilbkrt Watson. Crown 8vo, 
?^ATT. By Still Waters. By Maolran Watt. Is. 6d. net 

Leather, 2a. net. 



iTENLET. Aspects of Pessimism. By R M. Winlet, M.A., 

D.Se., D.PhiL, Profeaaor of Phlloaophy In the UniTaratty of Miehigan, n.8JL 
ChrownSFO, 6a. 

jraiBLEY. 

Thackeray. "Modem English Writers.'' By Chablxs 

Whiblbt. ^ Grown 8vo, Ss. 0d. 

William Pitt. With Portraits and Caricatures. Crown 8vo, 

Oa. net 
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WHITE. 

The Toung Qerande. By EDinTim Whtek. In 1 toL orown 
8to, e«. 

Bray of Bnokholt Crown 8to, 68. 
WILLIAMSON. IdeaU of MiniBtry. By A. Wallaoi WnuAM- 

9om, D.D., 8t Oathberf t, Minbufh. uowb 9f, U, 0d. 

WILSON. The Prophets and Prophecy to the aoie of the Eighih 

OentuT B.a By tbe Rtt. AjJOiAMimaL Wilmv, M. A., Miniiter of Tthu WOIm, 
AberdeenaUre. With Introdieterr Frefu« hw the B«t. Allah Mwwm , D.D., 
ProflMsor of BihUeal OritltiuB in Wt VmirvtStj of St Andrtwi. Voap. SrOb U. 
net. 

WIMON. 

Works of Professor "VHlson. Edited by his Son-in-Law, 

ProiBMor FHousk. IS toIi. aown Sro, MM, U, 

Christopher in his Sporting-Jacket 1 vols., 8s. 

Isle of Palms, City of the Plague, and other Poems. 4s. 

Lights and Sluuiows of Scottish Life, and other Tales. 4s. 

Essays, Critical and Imaginatiye. 4 vols., 16s. 

Hie Noctes AmbrosianiB. 4 vols., 16s. 

Homer 8uid his Translators, and the Greek Drama, Crown 

WORSLEY. 

Homer's Odyssey. Translated into English Verse in the 

BpemeilMi StuML Bj Phiup BrAVHora Wobu.bt, M.A. Now And Ghoi^p« 
Edition. Poit 8to, 7i. 0d. not 

Homer's Iliad. Translated by P. S. Worsley and ProL Oon- 

ington. S Toll, erown 8to, Sli. 

WOTHERSPOON. 

Kyrie Eleison C'Lord. haye Mercy"). A Manual of Priyate 

Prajen. With Notes and Additional Matter. Qf H. J. WonuRiPOOii, 1I.A., 
of St Oswald'a, Edinbnrgh. Oloth, red edgea, la. net ; limp leathor, la. 6d. not. 

Before and After. Being Part L of 'Eyrie Eleison.' Cloth, 

limp, 6d. net. 

The Second Prayer Book of King Edward the Sixth (1662) along 

with the LitoTfy of Oompromiae, edited by Ber. O. W. SnovT, D.D. Crewn 
8to, ia. net. 

TATR Ehnrasan and Sistan. By Lient-CoL C E. Tate, C.S.L. 

O.M.O., F.R.0. 8., Indian Staff Oorpa, A«ent to the OoTener-Oenaral and Ohiaf 
Oommiaaioner for Baloehiatan, late Agent to the Ooremor^Qtnenl of India, and 
Her Britannie Mejeatj'a Ooncol-Oeneral for Khwaaan and Biftuu With Map 
and S5 lUnatrationa, and Portraite. Demy 8to, Sla. 

ZACK. 

On Trial By Zaok. Second Edition. Crown dro, 6s. 

Life is Life, and other Tales and Episodes. Second Edition. 

Grown 8to, 6^. 
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